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the artist or poet as socially marginal, sometimes physically imperfect, but 
rhetorically clever, technically peerless, and a master of fiction. Bringing 
together in a sustained analysis the roots of subjectivity across media, this 
book offers a new way of studying the relationship between poetry and art 
in ancient Greece. 
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PREFACE 


The basic research for this book originated in two encounters. One was 
the discovery of substantial affinities between the Archaic iambic poetry of 
Archilochos and Hipponax and the representation of the scurrilous satyrs 
or silens in Athenian vase-painting. The affinities consisted not of subject 
matter narrowly defined (there are no silens in extant iambos) but of point of 
view and manner of provocation. In both the poetry and the paintings, subtle 
self-mockery appeared to be a form of artistic innovation. The other encounter 
was Richard Neer’s 2002 monograph, Style and Politics in Athenian vase-painting. 
In its highly innovative account of the early red-figure Athenian vase-painting 
of the so-called Pioneer Group (Euphronios, “Smikros,” and others), style is a 
self-conscious feature of the art. The two separate strands of research, “iambic” 
self-aggrandizing self-mockery and pictorial style as deliberately articulated 
identity, came together to form the core of the present book in the writing 
of a paper for a conference on sympotic poetry. The long-standing puzzle of 
the stylistic and conceptual relationship between the “self-portrait” of Smikros 
(plate I, figure 1) and the “portrait” of Smikros on Euphronios’ krater in 
Munich (plate III, figure 4) resolved itself in the hypothesis that “Smikros” 
was a fictitious artistic persona, like some of the narrators and characters within 
the poetry of Archilochos and Hipponax (the initial paper is still forthcoming; 
a preliminary art-historical presentation is in Hedreen 2014). The relationship 
between Euphronios and Archilochos or Hipponax became less theoretical 
and more historical, and the argument acquired its present shape, in the 
identification of Odysseus, Hephaistos, and Kleitias, among others, as links in 
the same chain, manifestations of a widespread conception of the artist or poet 
as socially marginal, sometimes physically imperfect, but rhetorically clever, 
technically peerless, and a master of fiction. 

Touching as it does on art and poetry of long-standing interest, the 
research for this book has benefitted from more friends and colleagues 
than I can name. My understanding of iambic poetry has benefitted over the 
years from the observations and suggestions of many people, including 
Ewen Bowie, Jas Eisner, Mark Griffith, Richard Hamilton, Richard Janko, 
Ralph Rosen, Jeffrey Rusten, and Deborah Steiner. My work on the 
vase-painting has been improved by observations from Gloria Ferrari, Mario 


xiii 
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XIV 


PREFACE 


Iozzo, Elizabeth Adrienne Lezzi-Hafter, Liz McGowan, Richard Neer, Alan 
Shapiro, and Demitrios Yatromanolakis. Faculty, scholars, and students 
at Cornell University, Johns Hopkins University, UCLA, The College of 
William and Mary, Williams College, and in the New Antiquity group, have 
made important observations, which I have tried to acknowledge in the 
footnotes. This book benefited in particular from conversations with Richard 
Ford, Paul Park, David Lang, and Suzanne Bocanegra. I am especially moved 
by the patience and loyalty of my two oldest friends within the field of 
Classical archaeology, Gregory Leftwich and Ann Steiner, who found the time 
to read and comment on the entire manuscript of this book. The final draft was 
also improved by valuable observations from two anonymous readers for 
Cambridge University Press. I regret only that I was unable to share the book 
with my old friend Charles Edwards, and my former teacher, Fred Cooper. 

At Cambridge University Press, I thank Asya Graf for her advice and 
support, and Isabella Vitti for her assistance. I am grateful to Wilhams College 
and especially the Oakley Center for the Humanities and Social Sciences 
for financial assistance in illustrating this book. It was possible to complete 
the writing of the book in a timely fashion thanks to generous support 
from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, which allowed 
me time off from teaching. 

For help with the often complicated process of securing images to 
illustrate this book, I thankjacklyn Bums, Marcel Danner, Greet Van Deuren, 
Sylvie Dumont, Maria Laura Falsini, Marta Fodor, Anne Fohgrub, Laurent 
Gorgerat, Angelika Hildenbrand, Mario Iozzo, Hannah Kendall, Liz Kurtulik 
Mercuri, Daria Lanzuolo, Joan Mertens, Massimiliano Piemonte, Victoria 
Sabetai, Michael Turner, Angeliki Voskaki, Alexandra Zampiti, and 
Julie Zeftel. 

Above all, I thank my family, Liz, Rose, and George. I thank them for their 
patience, love, interest, and examples. My wife, Elizabeth McGowan, remains 
my closest intellectual partner. I could not have written this book without her 
encouragement and insight. 

Abbreviations of ancient authors and texts, as well as modem journals 
and reference works, generally follow the Oxford Classical Dictionary, American 
Journal of Archaeology (www.ajaonline.org/submissions/abbreviations), or 
L’annee philologique (www.annee-philologique.com). Several special abbrevi¬ 
ations are used in this book: BAPD=Beazley Archive Pottery Database (www. 
beazley.ox.ac.uk) and CAVI=Corpus of Attic Vase Inscriptions (also available 
on the website of the Beazley Archive). I provide the BAPD number for each 
vase mentioned in this book. A significant number of entries in the database 
include illustrations of the vases. In reproducing the inscriptions on the vases, 
I follow Immerwahr 1990 if possible, and otherwise follow CAVI 
(which omits diacritical marks). LGPN— Lexicon of Greek Personal Names. 
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Euphronios—Pasquier et al. 1990 or Goemann 1991. GVGettyMus— Greek Vases 
in the J. Paul Getty Museum. 

Unless otherwise noted, translations of the Iliad and Odyssey are after 
Fagles 1990 and Fagles 1996. For the Greek texts, I use the revised Loeb 
editions of A. T. Murray. Testimonia, texts, and translations of Archilochos 
and Flipponax are after Gerber 1999b, supplemented by West 1998. For the 
testimonia concerning Hipponax, I also follow Degani 1991. 
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INTRODUCTION: "I AM ODYSSEUS" 


As we see it, Ulysses represents the first example of the infinite facility of the word. There is 
nothing one cannot say, invent, or make believable. 1 

The first “selfie” in European culture seems to occur on an Athenian 
red-figure wine-mixing bowl (a stamnos) in Brussels, painted around 
510 BC. The vase depicts a lavish party. On one side, three young men relax 
on fine couches. They are accompanied by young women (plate I). On the 
back of the vase (figure i), two men add more wine to the party’s mixing 
bowl. The names of all the figures are written on the vase. On the left of the 
obverse, the girl Choro sits at the foot end of a couch and enticingly unties the 
fillet in her hair. The young man on the couch, Pheidiades, reflexively 
responds and reaches out to her with one hand, while he balances his drink 
in his other. On the far right, a man named Automenes has thrown his arm 
around a girl (her name is Rhode) and draws her head toward his, all the while 
skillfully keeping his flat cup of wine from spilling. In the center of the 
composition, a girl named Helike stands in front of the couch and plays 
the aulos for a young man named Smikros. He holds the back of his head 
with one hand, looks up, listens to the melody, and perhaps prepares to put 
words to it. The two men on the reverse are also named (Euarchos, Euelthon). 
But the most interesting piece of writing is directly above the figures named 
Smikros and Helike. It is the signature of the artist: Smikros egraphsen, “Smikros 
painted [it].” 
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THE IMAGE OF THE ARTIST IN ARCHAIC AND CLASSICAL GREECE 



figure i: Brussels, Musees royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, A717, red-figure stamnos, ARV 2 20,1, 
signed by Smikros as painter, BAPD 200102. Photo courtesy and ©RMAH, Brussels. Reverse. 


The inscribed names transform the conventional, generic figures into 
specific individuals. One effect is to suggest that we are looking at a unique 
occuiTence, a real party, taking place at one particular time and place. The 
effect is unsettled, however, by the double occurrence of Smikros’ name. 
Because the name of a participant at the party is also the name of the artist 
who claims to have painted the vase, the inscriptions drag into the picture’s 
representational content a figure who is typically not present. The artist of this 
particular image, the texts claim, is someone we see participating in the fun 
represented within the image. 
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“I AM ODYSSEUS” 

The boldness of the pictorial conception can be glimpsed by comparison to 
a picture admittedly more ambitious in almost every other way, the famous 
painting of 1656 entitled Las Meninas by Diego Velazquez (Madrid, Prado, 
plate II). In Las Meninas, we see not only the infanta Margaret Theresa and her 
retinue but also the painter of the picture, Velazquez himself, holding his 
palette, standing back from a canvas. The philosopher John Searle famously 
argued that the painting is a paradox: the point of view from which an image is 
constructed by a painter must always lie outside the painting; yet here the 
painter has depicted himself within the image. Of course, it is possible for 
a painter to construct a painting with him- or herself as part of the pictorial 
content ( Las Meninas is proof). Searle’s strong claim that the image is a paradox 
was in part a response to the fact that Las Meninas is composed according to a 
rigorous perspectival geometry and a high standard of realism. The painted 
image really does pose serious questions about how it was constructed. 3 The 
vase-painting in Brussels presents no comparable perspectival problems. 
The conventional features of the figures and furniture suggest that the picture 
was not created from direct observation. But Searle’s anxiety—if that is a fair 
diagnosis—is a call to notice the oddity of a vase-painting like the one in 
Brussels. The artist is both outside the party, as he paints its picture on the 
vase, and inside of it, as a participant in the festivities. It does not matter that 
Smikros is not seen, at the moment depicted on the vase, painting a pot, as 
Velazquez is seen painting a canvas roughly the size of Las Meninas: anyone 
able to read the inscriptions on the vase in Brussels is able to grasp that Smikros 
is in two places at once. 

Within early Greek culture, there is a rough analog for the point of view 
taken by Smikros on the vase in Brussels. Ei'|T ’OduoEtK,', “I am Odysseus,” 
are the first words of the unforgettable story of adventure and adversity related 
by the hero to a spellbound party of Phaiakians in the Odyssey (9.19). This is a 
pivotal moment, not only within the epic but also in literary history. Though 
a character within the poem, Odysseus takes over the telling of the story from 
the narrator (i.e., “Homer”), who had invoked a supernatural power, the 
Muse, the daughter of Zeus, at the beginning of the epic, to sing the story 
of Odysseus, and then stepped back, so to speak, into the background. 
The importance of the shift in point of view is underscored by an important 
speech in the preceding Book Eight. The professional singer Demodokos has 
just performed a song about a quarrel between Odysseus and Achilles. 
In a small hall-of-mirrors moment, the protagonist of both the Odyssey and 
Demodokos’ story-within-the- Odyssey offers the singer a compliment on the 
quality of his poetry: “I respect you, Demodocus, more than any man alive— 
surely the Muse has taught you ... or god Apollo himself. How true to life, 
all too true [kata kostnon] ... you sing the Achaeans’ fate [my fate] ... as if you 
were there yourself or heard from someone who was” (8.487—491). 4 Implicit 
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in Odysseus’ compliment is the idea that he, having participated in the 
Trojan War, is an ideal arbiter of quality in poetry about the event, even as 
he is a character within it. In Book Nine, the hero takes a big step forward, 
from critic to performer. In so doing, Odysseus came to exemplify a different 
kind of relationship between story and storyteller from the one familiar 
from the opening lines of the Odyssey (or the Iliad). The point of view is 
personal, the narrator is embroiled in the action, and the claim to truth is 
implicit in the fact of his having experienced firsthand the events he relates. 
Like the literary character Odysseus, the pictorial figure Smikros has taken up 
the task of relating his own story. The obvious differences between the two 
works of art in medium, scale, ambition, and tradition should not be allowed 
to obscure this one basic similarity, that both Odysseus and Smikros narrate 
stories about themselves, based, seemingly, on their own extraordinary life 
experiences. 

In the history of European art, self-portraiture is exceedingly rare 
before the Renaissance. It also tends to be quite different in format from the 
self-representation of Smikros. Renaissance and later self-portraiture tends to 
incorporate into the image some part of the process or experience of making 
the self-portrait (the hand of the artist sketching him- or herself, traces of 
the use of reflection, the artist shown working as an artist). 1 The self¬ 
representation of Smikros is different. As J. D. Beazley put it, “the only certain 
self-portrait of a vase-painter shows him not at work but off duty.” Smikros 
incorporates himself into the representation of activities that would seem to 
have nothing directly to do with the making and decorating of vases. In this 
respect, the image is not only at odds with the later history of self-portraiture, 
but also in relationship to ancient stereotypes about the way of life of ceramic 
artisans. It was a truism that the labor involved in the making of vases 
precluded participation in leisure activities like sympotic drinking. Here is 
what Xenophon and Plato had to say: 

the illiberal arts ( banausikai ), as they are called, are spoken against, and are, 
naturally enough, held in utter disdain in our states. For they spoil the bodies 
of the workmen and the foremen, forcing them to sit still and live indoors, 
and in some cases spend the day at the fire. The softening of the body 
involves serious weakening of the mind. Moreover, these so-called illiberal 
arts leave no spare time for attention to one’s friends and city (Xenophon, 
Oikonomikos 4.2—3, text/trans. Marchant and Todd 1923). 7 

“We could make the potters recline on couches from left to right before the 
fire drinking toasts and feasting with wheel alongside to potter with when 
they are so disposed . . . But urge us not to this, since, if we yield [the potter] 
will not be ... a potter” (Plato, Republic 420c—421a, text/trans. Shorey 1930— 
1935). If the views expressed by Plato or Xenophon represent a widely held 
and long-standing social convention, it would seem unlikely that Smikros 
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the vase-painter could participate in a lavish symposium as a guest or insider. 
Yet the manipulation of inscriptions on the vase appears to create just such a 
counter-stereotypical scenario. 

In teetering on the edge of the impossible, in seemingly ostentatiously 
portraying its own maker as denizen of high society, the vase-painting in 
Brussels (plate I, figure i) works very differently from Las Meninas (plate II). 
One problem addressed by Velazquez was, what could possibly motivate or 
legitimize the presence of a (mere) painter within a group portrait of no less 
exalted company than the Spanish royal family? The solution employed by 
Velazquez was to paint the occasion on which the group portrait of the royal 
family was made. That occasion not only authorized the painter’s presence. 
More importantly, it is the one occasion that grants to the painter an authority 
or power that raises him instrumentally above the level of the other courtiers 
and support staff of the royal family. Indeed, one of the ideas thematized in the 
picture, as Michel Foucault argued, is the intimate relationship between 
manipulating point of view and social or political power.' 1 The strategy 
employed by the Spanish painter was not really available to an Athenian 
vase-painter. Vase-painting appears not to have been made from life, in the 
sense that the represented figures “sat” for the duration of the making of the 
images of themselves, providing tangible models for the vase-painter to copy. 
A vase-painting depicting a painter painting a party would not have corres¬ 
ponded to any real practice, any actual experience, in Archaic Greece. That 
may explain why Smikros has not represented himself as a painter, but it does 
not offer any insight into the deeper meaning of the picture. 

The only other well-known self-portrait from Classical antiquity no longer 
exists, but it offers nevertheless some clue into the problem and perhaps the 
strategy or pictorial conception at work on the Brussels vase. Several ancient 
writers report that the preeminent Classical sculptor Pheidias was accused of 
offenses connected with the creation of the gold and ivory statue of Athena 
Parthenos. One is embezzlement of the valuable materials used in the colossal 
project. The other is that Pheidias represented himself within the representa¬ 
tion of the battle of Athenians and Amazons on the statue’s famous shield. 
Here is Plutarch’s account: “when he wrought the battle of the Amazons on 
the shield of the goddess, he carved out a figure that suggested himself as a bald 
old man lifting on high a stone with both hands, and also inserted a very fine 
likeness of Pericles fighting with an Amazon” (Perikles 31, trans. Perrin 1914— 
1926). 10 For this, Plutarch says, Pheidias was imprisoned for the rest of his life. 
Part of the story has been shown by archaeological discoveries to be inaccurate. 
It is now virtually certain that Pheidias went on to create the even more 
famous gold and ivory statue of Zeus at Olympia after finishing his work on 
the Acropolis, so he could not have wasted away in prison in Athens. 1 But the 
story of the self-portraiture is instructive even if it is a fictional one. The 
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trouble arose because Pheidias, unlike Velazquez, did not represent himself in a 
way that justified or motivated his presence within the image. Since the subject 
matter was sacrosanct Athenian prehistory, the artist had no business being 
among the represented figures. 

The earliest explicit reference to the self-representation of Pheidias within 
the shield is either in the (late Hellenistic?) Aristotelian text Peri kosmou (399 b 
33-400 a 3) or Cicero (Tusculian Disputations 1.15, 34).'“ Is it possible that the 
self-portrait of Pheidias was familiar prior to the Hellenistic period? One 
tantalizing affirmative hint (though hardly proof) occurs in Aristophanes’ Peace. 
This text includes the earliest extant attestation of the accusation of embellish¬ 
ment. Immediately following the charge of financial irregularity is a reference 
to the representation of the face in the art of Pheidias. Hermes explains to 
Trygaios and the chorus why the goddess Peace disappeared: “First of all 
Phidias had at her, when he’d gotten into trouble. Then Pericles got frightened 
that he’d share Phidias’ bad luck” (604—606, text/trans. after Henderson 
1998). 13 So Perikles created a diversion via the Megarian decree. Trygaios 
and the chorus leader are amazed to leam that Pheidias had anything to do 
with Peace: “so that’s why her face is so lovely, being related to him!” 
(617-618, tccut’ dp’ EUTtpoaoiTto^ f)v, ouaa ouyysvrjc; ekeivou). In this text, 
the only gloss or comment on Hermes’ narrative mentions nothing about 
money but explicitly emphasizes the representation of the face. It even 
employs language that is ambiguous enough to allow for the idea that the 
face of the goddess is so beautiful because it is related to a man who is 
also euprosopos, that is, beautifully represented in some (self-)portrait. Evelyn 
Harrison concluded her study of the composition of the shield of Athena 
Parthenos in this way: “We begin to recognize [the report of portraits of 
Pheidias and Perikles on the shield] it for what it must be, an invention 
of comedy. Plutarch’s story, if it has a frfth-century origin, belongs not to 
the history of portraiture but to the history of political satire.” 14 

There is a valuable point to be drawn even if the allegation of outrageous 
self-portraiture does not underlie that passage of Aristophanes. We tend to 
express low opinions, and have low assessments, of the creativity of celebrity 
gossip, as we browse the tabloids at the supermarket. The presence of an 
accusation against an artist of the stature of Pheidias within the sophisticated 
comic poetry of an ancient literary icon suggests that fictions about artists may 
have been assessed differently in antiquity, as something more interesting than 
just gossip. As soon as he is finished reporting the accusations against Pheidias 
of embezzlement and self-portrayal, Plutarch mentions that another associate 
of Perikles, a woman, Aspasia, was put on trial (Perikles 32). With a straight 
face, Plutarch reports that the prosecutor was the comic poet Hermippos, and 
an acquittal of the charges was secured by Perikles because he shed so many 
tears in court. Sure, the story is not impossible—Hermippos was an Athenian, 
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and Perikles would not be the last man in history to be seen weeping in a 
courtroom. But Perikles was a popular figure within late fifth-century 
comedy, including the comedy of Hermippos himself, who once called 
Perikles “king of the satyrs.” ' One of the points that I hope to demonstrate 
in this book is that the conventions and expectations surrounding comedy—or, 
more precisely, the direct and indirect antecedents of those expectations within 
iambic poetry—are relevant to the understanding the newfangled genre of self¬ 
portraiture. 

The story about Pheidias is relevant to the understanding of the self-portrait 
ofSmikros (plate I) even if the comparison is not exactly apples to apples. It not 
only underscores the rarity and dubiousness of self-portraiture in the fifth 
century BC, but also highlights the potential popularity of deliberate fictions 
about artists. If it is true story, then the sculptural self-portrait is an original if 
troublesome creation of Pheidias. But if it is fiction, it is equally brilliant as a 
literary invention (and less litigious). How exactly is the fictional status of the 
Pheidias story relevant to the self-portrait of Smikros? The manner or style in 
which the vase in Brussels is painted has long been recognized as extremely 
close to the style of the painting signed by the innovative late sixth- and early 
fifth-century Athenian vase-painter and potter Euphronios. Thanks in part to a 
series of relatively recent discoveries and observations, there are now very good 
reasons to believe that the “self-portrait” ofSmikros, and the other vases signed 
Smikros egraphsen, were painted by Euphronios. Euphronios is like Aristopha¬ 
nes (or some other comic poet) in inventing a story about an artist who depicts 
himself in such a way as potentially to raise eyebrows or ire. In the case of the 
story about Pheidias, the inappropriate aspect of the self-portrait is the context 
in which it occurs, both the type of object (quasi sacred) on which it appears 
and the type of event (patriotic mythology) in which he allegedly participated. 
The potentially implausible aspects of the pictorial fiction about Smikros are, 
first, that he attended a lavish party and, second, that the picture occurs on a 
fine stamnos. One likes to think of vases of that sort as circulating not among 
other members of the artisan class but among members of the social or political 
or economic elite, who expect to see someone like themselves in a picture of a 
lavish symposium. But the pictorial claim is much more, to sustain the analogy, 
than a piece of negative gossip (“At my last symposium,” some ancient socialite 
might say, “I was embarrassed by the picture on my new stamnos, because it 
depicted an artisan drinking with our kind of people!”). The claim is, much 
more importantly, an extraordinary positive invention. Euphronios has trans¬ 
formed the relationship between pictorial style and artistic individuality from 
something unconscious to a fully self-conscious relationship. He is not merely 
trying pass his work off undetected as the work of someone else: by employing 
self-portraiture, and (self-)portraying Smikros in an implausible social situation, 
he invites his viewers to look again at the work, and begin to ask questions 
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about who Smikros might be, and perhaps even to begin to suspect that 
Smikros is too good to be true. That consequential claim I hope to substantiate 
in the first chapter of this book. 

Here, too, there is an analog within early Greek culture, and again, it is 
within the Odyssey. In Book Nineteen, Odysseus finds himself face to face 
with his wife Penelope after twenty years of separation, but he claims to 
be someone else. “My own name is Aethon,” he says, as he unfolds his 
fictitious assertion to be the brother of the Cretan Idomeneus, and describes 
an encounter with (himself!) Odysseus long before, at the beginning of 
the Trojan War. “Falsehoods all, but he gave his falsehoods all the ring 
of truth. As she listened on, her tears flowed ... weeping for him, her husband, 
sitting their beside her” (19.203-209, Tgks v|;£i)5£a nokka k £ycov exupoiaiv 
opoior xrjq 5’ ap’aKouobariq p££ SaKpua ... K^aiohcrri^ sov avSpa Ttap- 
f||i£VOv). In the second half of the Odyssey, Odysseus tells his own story, in his 
own words, on five separate occasions, and on each occasion, the tale is 
different from the one he told the Phaiakians. On two occasions, one being 
the interview with Penelope, he even gives himself a made-up name. Telling 
his own story, reinventing it to suit each new situation, is the means by which 
this hero achieves not only the elusive goal of domestic economic success but 
also the traditional heroic goal of everlasting fame or kleos. One claim of the 
present book is that a meaningful thread can be traced between those two 
instances of fictional autobiography, between the epic stranger from Crete and 
the luxury-loving vase-painter from Athens. 

One way to think about the motivation behind Euphronios’ invention of 
Smikros is along the lines of a speech made by Athena in Book Thirteen 
of the Odyssey. Having detained the hero long enough to hear his entire story, 
the Phaiakians returned Odysseus, while he slept, to his native island. Upon 
awaking, and encountering a young herdsman, and learning that he was in fact 
returned to his home after twenty years, the hero prevaricates: “Ithaka—I’ve 
heard of it” (13.256, “7tuv0av6pr|v I0aKr|q”). The young man, who turns out 
to be Athena, amused, offers this appreciation of the greatest liar in Western 
civilization: “any man—any god who met you—would have to be some 
champion lying cheat to get past you for all-round craft and guile! ... [N]ot 
even here, on native soil, would you give up those wily tales that warm the 
cockles of your heart!” (13.291—295). 1,1 One way to imagine the patron or 
viewer of the vase-painting in Brussels (plate I) is to imagine an Athena-like 
spectator, who sees through the ruse of the signature Smikros egraphsen, and 
is pleased with herself, because she has matched wits with the cleverest of artists 
and not lost. But this is not the only way to imagine the response to Smikros as 
a fictional, self-portraying vase-painter. In Book Seventeen, Eumaios offers a 
different appreciation of the words of Odysseus to Penelope. At the moment 
the swineherd offers them, he is not even aware that the man who has been 
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staying with him for three days is the hero himself. “My queen ... you know 
how you can stare at a bard in wonder . . . how you can long to sit there, 
listening, all your life when the man begins to sing. So he charmed my heart, 
I tell you, huddling there beside me at my fire” (17.518—521). Eumaios says 
this having already acknowledged, tacitly, in Book Fourteen, that at least one 
of the personal anecdotes related by the stranger is an aims, a “fable” (14.508), 
a story creatively shaped to serve an ulterior purpose. In the passage in Book 
Seventeen, it is implied, the personal anecdotes of the stranger are so pleasur¬ 
able to experience that it hardly matters whether they are true or false. 1 Here 
is a different model of how a patron or symposiast or viewer might respond, 
enchanted, to the pictorial inventions of Euphronios. 

Two comparisons for the pictorial proposition on the stamnos in Brussels 
(plate I) have been presented, but are they of the same value or nature? 
Las Meninas (plate II) is heuristic in the sense that it underscores the rarity of 
the self-portrait of the artist-in-society, foregrounds the potential ideological 
challenge to incorporating painter and patron into the same image, and makes 
apparent by contrast several special features of the vase-painting. The Odyssey is 
a different kind of comparison. It is not merely culturally related in the general 
sense of being Greek. It is both representative as well as constitutive of a 
particular form or model of subjectivity circulating in early Greek poetry and 
art."' The Odyssey may have been much more influential than the Brussels 
vase-painting, but both are manifestations of the same specific cultural concept. 

A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THIS BOOK 

The aim of this book is to track the occurrence of the cultural concept of the 
“Odysseus”-like artist or poet: that is, the conception of the artist or poet as a 
socially marginal, sometimes physically imperfect, prevaricator, who triumphs 
artistically through an ability to fictionalize-lie about—the self. There are two 
more-or-less distinct bundles of threads binding together the poetic and 
pictorial instantiations of the creative liar, which come close to each other 
around the figure of Odysseus in the Odyssey. One is found in the Archaic 
poetry of Archilochos and Hipponax (chapters two and three), the other in the 
figure of Hephaistos (chapters four and five). Hephaistos provides an explicit 
link between the poetry and the art examined in this book, because the god is a 
significant feature of both Homeric epic (chapter four) and Athenian vase- 
painting (chapters five and six). 

The poetry associated with Archilochos and Hipponax is important because 
it provides evidence of the reception of two features of the epic presentation 
of Odysseus within later Greek culture. One feature is the self-narration of 
personal experience, while the other is the fictionalization of the self in first- 
person narrative. There is a compelling argument that the epic persona of 
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Odysseus is envisioned as a paradigm of a poetic narrator in the poetry of the 
seventh-century Archilochos of Paros (chapter two). We know that several 
of his first-person narrators possessed names or identities other than “Archi¬ 
lochos.” Like the vase in Brussels, the poems did not make the fictional 
identity of the speaker explicit, either at the beginning of the poem or possibly 
at all. That the example of Odysseus may be behind or relevant to that mode 
of narration is suggested by numerous other Archilochean poems. The infam¬ 
ous poem, “Some Saian exults in my shield which I left-a faultless weapon— 
beside a bush against my will. But I saved myself. What do I care about that 
shield? To hell with it! I’ll get one that’s just as good another time” (fragment 
5W, dcmlSi gev Za'l'oov xkj ayd/TExccL rjv jtapa Bagvcp, evxoq agcbgr|xov, 
KaAAutov ouk eBeAxov- auxov 5 ’ E^Eaaooaa. xl got gEAEi dang ekeIvt]; 
EppExoo- e^auxiq Kxijaogai ou Kcndoi). was received as a shocking counter- 
cultural sentiment in some circles in antiquity. But it finds an excellent 
precedent in one of the epic fictional autobiographies of Odysseus. 

A similar fascination with Odysseus, from his physical appearance to his 
actions and words, can be traced in the remains of the sixth-century poet 
Hipponax (chapter three). In Hipponax, there are additional features that 
occur in, are relevant to, the vase-painting. One is an interest in entering 
into emulation or competition with the pictorial or sculptural arts. In several 
poems, the narrator interacts with visual artists who appear, like Smikros, 
to be inventions. Hipponax not only interacts with them on a social level, 
competing for the attention of a woman, settling personal scores, but also 
interacts with the art that they make. In so doing, the aim of the poetry seems 
to be to explore the relative capabilities and limitations of the poetic, pictorial, 
and sculptural media. One would compare Leonardo’s writings about the 
relative capacities of pictures, poetry, and music, if the poetry of Hipponax 
were not also characterized by parody (that is, by a deliberate strategy of 
undemiining traditional or conventional expectations for the sake of humor, 
a strategy arguably at work in a number of vase-paintings discussed in this 
book). The vase-painting in Brussels was painted at time when a poet occa¬ 
sionally reached across the line into the field of painting not merely for content 
but also for formal or conceptual possibilities. The vase can be understood to 
represent that process of intellectual exchange run in reverse. 

A link between the hero of the Odyssey and the self-presentation of the artist 
in Archaic Greek culture is also manifest in the conception of Hephaistos 
(chapters four and five). In the literary and pictorial representations of this 
god, there is revealed a fascinating series of interrelationships among clever 
traps, technical knowledge, artistry, physical deformity, and social rejection. 
Because of his withered legs, Hephaistos is banished from the society and very 
sight of the Olympian gods despite his filial membership. His banishment 
provides the time, opportunity, and impetus to develop technical knowledge 
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and abilities foreign to life on Olympos (Zeus does not even make his own 
thunderbolts, but receives them from another group of imperfect immortals, the 
one-eyed Kyklopes [Hesiod, Theogony 501—506]). The technical knowledge and 
skills are necessary for Hephaistos to reestablish his rightful place within divine 
society. This is exemplified in the twin stories of the entrapments of Ares and 
Hera, which restored to Hephaistos not only his place within Olympian society 
but more importantly the respect of the gods. “Look how limping Hephaestus 
conquers War, the quickest of all the gods who rule Olympus! The cripple wins 
by craft,” is how the Odyssey describes the reactions of the Olympian gods, 
delighted by “the god of fire’s subtle, cunning work” (8.330—332: cb<j Kai vuv 
"Htpataxo^ erov ppadix; eiaev ’Apqa, ciiKuxaxov jtsp eovxa 0£d>v, o’i 'Okup- 
Ttov exouai, x^oc; ecbv, x£xvr|ai, 327: xexvok; aaopoaioi jtoMxppovcx; 
’Htpaiaxoio). In the Odyssey, an equation is made between the techniques 
employed by the god Hephaistos to reestablish his place in divine society, and 
those employed by the hero Odysseus. The point is clearly and memorably 
made in the story from which that quotation was taken, the second song 
performed by Demodokos. In the song, Hephaistos faces infidelity in his own 
home. He overcomes the problem through the deployment of a clever trap that 
prevents the miscreant from escaping until the price is paid. The story has 
obvious affinities with the problem facing Odysseus at home, the presence of 
so many would-be adulterers, and the need to prevent them from escaping 
before he can pay them back. But the similarities go further than that: in the 
second half of the Odyssey, the hero is no longer welcome in his own home. 
In order to reenter it without meeting a bloody reception like Agamemnon’s, 
Odysseus impersonates a physically infirm beggar. As a result, he experiences 
social slights because of his appearance just like Hephaistos. The poem makes 
the relationship clear through its emphasis on the hero’s limp, the threat that he 
will be cast out by his foot (as the god was expelled from Olympos), and 
the taunt that the proper place for a man of his appearance is a forge. 

It is true that Odysseus voluntarily adopts the look of a physically and 
socially marginal figure. It is part of a strategy of fictionalizing his identity, a 
temporary transformation that advances his goal of restoring his position within 
his household. At the end of the mission, he is restored physically, bodily. 
The reintegration of Hephaistos within Olympian society is more radical in 
that the god remains just as imperfect as he was when he was rejected. Divine 
society has changed, perforce. But just here, in the characterization of Odys¬ 
seus and the narrative of his triumph, there is an overlap between two creative 
strategies. The one, the fictionalization of the self, is fused with the other, the 
employment of skill, art, and intelligence as compensation for lack of beauty, 
perfection, and physical force. The two paradigms are linked through the 
common employment of the rhetorical strategy of self-mockery. In adopting 
the look and the manner of a beggar, complaining often about his belly, and 
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having to fight another beggar for the distinction of beggar-favorite, Odysseus 
invites insult as well as laughter. This too is an instrumental part of a strategy 
to achieve the ultimate aim of eliminating the insulting suitors and restoring 
the hero to his proper place. Two appearances of Hephaistos within epic, the 
story of his solution of the Ares problem and the narrative of his intervention 
in the quaixel between Hera and Zeus (Iliad 1.571-600), are also characterized 
by deliberate deployment of self-mockery. Hephaistos encourages the other 
gods to laugh at the sight of his wife locked in embrace with another god, 
or laugh at his inability to hold his own against Zeus, or laugh at his futile 
attempt to move around the room as gracefully as a cute cup-boy. But he 
is no passive victim: Hephaistos, like Odysseus, engineers the laughter of others 
in order to achieve his larger goals of prevailing over Ares or restoring harmony 
to the society of the gods. A key feature of the use of self-mockery in those 
two cases in epic is that it essentially enhances the status of the one who 
deploys it. It is one of the several actions of Odysseus that confirm his reputa¬ 
tion as the cleverest, shrewdest of mortals. It generates an appreciative laughter 
that includes Hephaistos in its good feeling. The impudent self-portrayal of 
a social-climbing vase-painter perhaps resulted in similarly high admiration 
for its creator when it was realized that Smikros had no real existence. It is 
a particular feature of artistic and poetic subjectivity in Archaic Greek culture 
that the seemingly independent strategies of fictionalization of self, physical 
impairment, social marginalization, and self-mockery are often intertwined. 

The figure of Hephaistos is an important link in the chain for two additional 
reasons. The first is that he is celebrated in epic poetry not only for his clever 
tricks of the trappy bed and cup-boy impersonation, but also for his virtually 
incomparable skill in pictorial representation. The description of the shield that 
the god decorates for Achilles in Book Eighteen of the Iliad suggests that it 
pushes up against the very limit of what is possible in terms of the scope, 
emotional power, and capacity for realism of the imagery. As in the poetry of 
Hipponax, so here too in the ekphrasis of the shield (possibly a model for the 
iambic poet), there is an implicit invitation to compare poetry and pictorial 
representation in terms of their relative capabilities. At the same time, the shield 
of Achilles underscores the relevance of the persona of the artist emerging 
in my account—physically imperfect or socially marginal, with a chip on his 
shoulder, and the skills to make people notice-for the narrative of the shield’s 
creation is predicated on an account of Hephaistos’ woeful banishment. 

The second way in which the god is important in bridging the gap between 
the literary development of the portrait of the artist and the self-portrait of 
Smikros is the immense popularity of Hephaistos within Athenian black- and 
red-figure vase-painting. The story of the return of Hephaistos to Olympos, 
which epitomizes the epic themes of physical imperfection, banishment, and 
compensatory technical skill and intelligence in the portrait of the artist, is 
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perhaps the most popular single story about the gods in all of vase-painting. 
Artistry often seems overshadowed within this visual narrative by the presence 
and importance of the gift of Dionysos and the followers of the wine god. 
Wine and wine-lovers are as constitutive of vase-painting as epic is constituted 
by war and warriors. But artistry is very much central to the fullest and most 
informative surviving representation of the return of Hephaistos in art, the 
Francois vase (chapter five). 

In this book, considerable weight is placed on the argument that “Smikros” 
is a fictitious artist invented and “impersonated” by Euphronios. But it is far 
from the only argument or evidence for the circulation of an “Odyssean” 
conception of artistry as dissimulation and persuasion among Athenian potters 
and vase-painters. Several formal features or motifs were developed in part to 
advance the conception pictorially, including direct visual address and vase- 
paintings of vase-paintings (chapter six). And there are numerous signatures 
and inscriptions in late Archaic Athenian vase-painting that operate in a manner 
similar to the signature, Smikros egraphsen. Priapos, Hegesiboulos, Epilykos, and 
Peithinos, in various ways, appear to be too good to be true (chapter seven). 

In an important survey of social-historically inflected approaches to ancient 
art, R. R. R. Smith suggested that “[ancient artists] sought not rupture and 
originality but modulation within and enlargement of an agreed visual trad¬ 
ition and repertoire.”" 0 The purpose of the present book is to uncover a 
specific artistic and poetic tradition within which rupture and originality were 
in fact part of the repertoire. 

SYMPOTIC CONTEXTS 

The links between the representations and self-representations of Odysseus, 
Hephaistos, Hipponax, Archilochos, Smikros, Euphronios, and others are not 
merely similarities on the level of description. Many of them share a common 
cultural context, namely, the somewhat ritualized, sometimes anarchic, drink¬ 
ing party known as the symposium. Either the poem or the vase-painting was 
designed for, or experienced in, one or more symposia, or the symposium is 
part of the content of the poetic or pictorial representation, or both. Perhaps 
the best indication that many painted Athenian vases were intended for use in 
symposia is provided by the painted pottery itself, for mixing and drinking 
vessels are included within many vase-paintings of symposia (e.g., plate I, 
figure i). 21 The pictures on the pots are veritable “instructions for use.” 
One series of “vases on vases” is particularly important, because it shows that 
the represented vessels are made not of metal but out of clay and decorated in 
the very same fashion as the black- and red-figure vases that bear the repre¬ 
sentations (see chapter six). 22 Of course, the function of some Athenian 
painted vases was not sympotic. In a Venn diagram made up of three circles, 
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denoting Attic pottery, Archaic poetry, and sympotic drinking, the intersec¬ 
tion of the three cultural activities will not correspond to the union, but only 
to a subset. 

The contexts in which poetry was performed in antiquity also varied widely, 
from public Panhellenic festivals, such as the vast gathering of Ionians on Delos 
described in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (146-164), to intimate private occa¬ 
sions, such as the solo concert of heroic songs, which Achilles offered to his 
friend Patroklos alone in the Iliad (9.186—191). But among the performative 
contexts for poetry, the symposium was fundamental." ! Like vase-painting, 
some Archaic poems self-identify the symposium as the context in which they 
are at home. Consider for example the programmatic statement attributed 
to Theognis, in which the poet speaks about a principal subject of his poetry, 
his boyfriend Kymos: “I have given you wings with which you will fly, 
soaring easily, over the boundless sea and all the land. You will be present at 
every dinner and feast, lying on the lips of many, and lovely youths accom¬ 
panied by the clear sound of pipes will sing of you in orderly fashion with 
beautiful, clear voices” (237—243, text/trans. Gerber 1999a, 2oi psv ey© TtTEp 
eSookcx, guv otq’ in’ ctTtsipova jtovxov 7itoxf|Gr|, Kaxa yfjv naaav aEipope- 
voq prpSlooq- Bolvqq 5 s Kai sikajuvriai Ttapsaai] tv jtaaaiq, Trokkcbv 
Kslpsvoq sv axopaaiv, teal as guv au/daKoim /ayixpBoyyoic; vsoi avSpsq 
suKoopooq epaxoi kccau xs Kal kiysa aaovxai). The poem not only 
describes the convivial setting that, it suggests, is its natural performance 
context, but also envisions its own re-performance, over and over, for many 
years to come, at such gatherings. Vase-painting occasionally represents the 
performance of poetry within the symposium, when it depicts symposiasts 
performing songs—with the words written on the vases—that are known from 
literary sources, such as Praxilla or the corpus attributed to Theognis. 2 " 

Some insights into the similarities and differences in poetic and pictorial 
representations of the symposium may be grasped from a consideration of an 
elegy of the late sixth-century poet Xenophanes. The poem brings into view 
an important distinction in point of view between the straightforward manner 
in which the narrator characterizes himself as leading symposiast, and the more 
indirect manner adopted by Euphronios: 

For now the floor is clean and clean the hands of everyone 

and the cups; (one servant) places woven garlands round (the heads of the guests), 
and another offers sweet-smelling perfume in a saucer; 
the mixing-bowl stands filled with good cheer; on 

hand is additional wine, which promises never to 5 

run out, mellow in its jars and fragrant with its bou¬ 
quet; in the middle incense sends forth its pure 
and holy aroma and there is water, cool, sweet, and 
clear; nearby are set golden-brown loaves and a 
magnificent table laden with cheese and thick 
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honey; in the centre an altar is covered all over with 
flowers, and song and festivity pervade the room. 

For men of good cheer it is meet first to hymn 
the god with reverent tales and pure words, after 

pouring libations and praying for the ability to do 15 

what is right—for in truth this is a more obvious thing to do, 
not deeds of violence; it is meet to drink as much as you can hold and 
come home without an attendant unless you are very old, 
and to praise that man who after drinking reveals noble thoughts, so 
that there is a recollection of and striving for excellence; 
it is not meet to make an array of the wars of 20 

the Titans or Giants or Centaurs, creations of our 
predecessors, or violent factions—there is nothing 
useful in them; and it is meet always to have a good 
regard for the gods. -6 

The poem graphically evokes the multisensory experience of a luxurious 
symposium. The scents, snacks, drink, and, above all, music, songs, and stories 
are all present. The one discordant note in this otherwise idyllic image is the 
surprisingly specific list of narrative subjects that contain “nothing useful” for 
sympotic entertainment: the wars of the titans, giants, and centaurs. It seems 
likely that the list is alluding in part to traditional poetry such as the epics 
attributed to Homer or Hesiod. One clue is the specification that the battles of 
titans, giants, and centaurs are plasmata ton proteron, “creations or fictions of 
former generations.” The war between the titans and the Olympian gods is 
also very rare in early Greek poetry or art outside of Hesiod, and therefore the 
name “titans” ought to have evoked the Tlieogony . 2 Xenophanes was cele¬ 
brated by early Christian apologists for his critiques of the unvarnished depic¬ 
tions of the gods in epic: “Homer and Hesiod have attributed to the gods all 
sorts of things which are matters of reproach and censure among men: theft, 
adultery, and mutual deceit.” 

The poetry of Homer and Hesiod per se does not appear, however, to be 
the sole or even principal concern. First of all, the three specific subjects 
censored make up one half of an either-or construction in which the other 
half consists of stasias sphedanas, “angry seditions.” The phase may be an 
allusion to the factional fighting within the aristocracy familiar from, for 
example, the poetry of Alkaios, and often associated with sympotic intrigue. 
What is objectionable about the mythological battles is that they pitted one 
faction of gods against another, or guest against host at a noble banquet. 
More interestingly, those battles are called plasmata. Andrew Ford pointed out 
that the expression, plasmata ton proteron, “fashionings of men of old,” is a 
reworking of an epic expression for heroic narratives, kleia proteron anthropon, 
“fames of men of long ago.” The reworking subtly associates epic narratives 
with the anthropomorphic images of the gods that Xenophanes famously 
critiqued: “if horses or oxen or lions had hands or could draw with their hands 
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and accomplish such works as men, horses would draw the figures of gods as 
similar to horses ..(fragment 15, si <5s> tol <mJtoi> sxov X£p«f p (Bos^ 
f|s asovtsc; i] ypai|;ai x£ip £0f7L teal epya tsasiv omsp avSps^, frutoi psv 0’ 
’{jutotai ... 0sc6v i5sa<; sypatpov). In the other early attestations of the word 
plasmata, it evokes modelling in clay. 30 Plasmata ton proteron, “fashionings of 
men of old,” may recah the epic formulation, but it also calls to mind sculptural 
representations or representations in clay. 

In fact, around the time when Xenophanes’ poem was composed, the 
gigantomachy and centauromachy had been popular subjects on painted 
pottery for several generations. In surviving Archaic poetry, on the other hand, 
the gigantomachy and centauromachy are relatively rare. 51 There is a case to be 
made that, if narratives on the battles of giants and centaurs regularly circulated 
in symposia in the late sixth century, they did so in the form of painted pottery. 
The presence of a cup within a symposium such as the late sixth-century cup in 
Basel depicting Herakles drinking wine with Pholos exemplifies the point 
(figures 2— 3). 32 On one side, it depicts the centaur Pholos rechning with 
Herakles, who appears to have recently removed the heavy stone lid from 
the centaur’s private reserve, in order to fill his drinking vessel. A pair of 
centaurs have just materialized in response to the scent of the newly uncovered 
wine. They reach pleadingly, like addicts, toward the drug. Pholos gestures 
toward them, as if to say to the hero, “don’t say I didn’t warn you that this 
would happen.” On the other side of the cup, one can see how centaurs can 
ruin a nice party, for Herakles is no longer relaxing with his friend but 
clubbing the centaurs, who, having gone berserk, pick up rocks and sticks 
with which to fight. The subject matter of this cup might have struck 
Xenophanes as “nothing useful,” but one can envision the opportunities it 
might have afforded symposiasts to discuss the differences between men of 
today and men of the past, like Nestor does in the Iliad (1.259—263), or the 
power of wine to min a fellow, as Antinoos does during the final fatal feast 
in the Odyssey (21.293—304), both of these passages citing centaurs. 

That is one point on which Xenophanes’ poem intersects with contempor¬ 
ary vase-painting. Another is the representation of the setting within which 
sympotic storytelling and entertainment occurred. The first half of the poem 
describes many material features of the ideal symposium, the well-swept floor, 
the altar strewn with flowers, the cups and mixing bowl, the supply of wine 
and cheese, the perfume and garlands. The setting of Xenophanes’ sympotic 
poem resembles those in the roughly contemporary vase-paintings of symposia 
on pottery, such as the one on the stamnos in Brussels (plate I, figure 1) or 
the party depicted on a krater in Munich attributed to Euphronios (plate III, 
figure 4). The krater is especially similar to the poem, because it not only 
gives explicit, concrete form to many of the material objects of the symposium, 
including cups, mixing bowl, food, and furniture. It also gives fomi to the idea 
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figure 2: Basel, Antikenmuseum Basel und Sammlung Ludwig, BS 489, red-figure cup, 
ARV 2 454, H. P. Painter, BAPD 217401. Photo courtesy Antikenmuseum Basel und Sammlung 
Ludwig. Obverse. 



figure 3: Basel, Antikenmuseum Basel und Sammlung Ludwig, BS 489, red-figure cup, 
ARV 2 454, H. P. Painter, BAPD 217401. Photo courtesy Antikenmuseum Basel und Sammlung 
Ludwig. Reverse. 
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figure 4 : Munich, Antikensammlungen, 8935, red-figure krater, ARV 2 1619,3bis, attributed to 
Euphronios, BAPD 275007. Photo: Christa Koppermann. Courtesy Staatliche Antikensamm¬ 
lungen und Glyptothek Miinchen. Reverse. 


of remembering the gods in song, a major preoccupation of Xenophanes. 
On the vase, one of the drinkers hymns, “Oh Apollo, and the other blessed 
gods, ..the words written on the vase. 3 ’ 

Xenophanes’ poem not only explicitly describes the setting of the sympo¬ 
sium, but also expresses the idea that the poem is being performed at the very 
symposium it is describing. The present tense of the verbs in the first half of the 
poem, and the explicit reference to the here and now in the first line, “now the 
floor is clean, ...” suggest that the listener is present in the very room in which 
the party is unfolding. ’ 1 The language invites its audience to see itself in the 
poem as if in a mirror. Many vase-paintings of symposiasts, like the ones in 
Brussels or Munich (plates I, III, figures 1,4), similarly seem like invitations for 
the drinkers who examined the pots within the setting of a symposium to 
see themselves within the imagery. On the krater in Munich, the frontal 
face of the figure on the left (named Thodemos) is particularly inviting. 
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Though several interpretations of the frontal face of this figure are possible (see 
chapter six), one possibility is that the symposiast-spectator seems to see himself 
as if in a reflection. 

The poem and the vase-paintings depict symposia lavish enough to require 
the help of servants, but there is an important difference in the manner in which 
they are given form. In the vase-paintings, the servants are given an equal 
amount of pictorial space, even if greater pictorial attention (e.g., detail) is paid 
to the symposiasts (see figures i, 4). Notice, however, how evanescent are the 
persons peripheral to the drinking group in the poem. Someone has to hand 
out the garlands, pass the perfume, and provide the musical accompaniment 
entailed in the performance of the various types of song mentioned in the poem 
(tnolpe, paian, and hymns). But the presence of a servant to fit the garlands is 
merely implied by the fact that the verb amphitithei needs a subject (line 2). The 
presence of an additional person to pass around the perfume is indicated by an 
anonymous alios “another” (line 3). One might venture to suggest that this 
wealthy drinking group is self-sufficient, taking up the garlands and the per¬ 
fume itself, but for the allusion to the possibility that an older member might 
require assistance returning home later that night (line 18). There the word 
propolou, “servant,” reminds us that, even in this idealized, high-minded drink¬ 
ing world, we are still within a structure of socioeconomic hierarchy. The cups 
mentioned in the first sentence of the poem are associated with no human 
agent at all. The potter who supplied the vessels for this drinking party is of 
even lower visibility than the ghostly servants. 

Related to the discretion surrounding the presence of support staff is the 
emphasis on self-sufficiency in the second part of the poem, the part that 
concerns the entertainment. The central feature of the symposium, which 
appears to be of greatest concern to Xenophanes, the discourse, is not left to 
the discretion of the paid entertainers. It is the responsibility of the symposiasts 
themselves: chre de proton men theon humnen euphronas andras, “it is necessary 
[or fitting] first of all for merry men [literally, men of good cheer, i.e., drinkers] 
to hymn the god ..The verb and subject, “it is fitting for merry men,” 
appear to govern the other infinitives and participles in the second part of the 
poem: praying for the capability to do what is right, to drink in a moderate 
fashion, to praise the man who, in his cups, reveals noble thoughts, rather than 
refighting old internecine battles, and to always remember the gods. 0 It is the 
drinking men themselves, not the servants, who arrange the most important 
part of the sympotic experience. In its hortatory character (“it is necessary or 
fitting to ...”), the voice of the poem is like the voice of a symposiarch. 
“The poet plays the role of a toast-master at the drinking-party. ” /l This poetic 
utterance, which conjures out of words a fragrant room full of friends enjoying 
pinot noir and brie, entering into deep conversation, fashions the voice of the 
poet into the voice of an insider. 
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In this respect, the poem of Xenophanes is reminiscent of one passage in 
particular of the Odyssey. The setting is a banquet of the Phaiakians in the 
palace of Alkinoos. The stranger (Odysseus) is the guest of honor. The king has 
interrupted the paid singer Demodokos, in the middle of the account of 
Odysseus’ role in the Sack of Troy, because the stranger is crying. The king 
insists that the stranger identify himself, tell them all his story. This is how 
Odysseus replies: 

What a fine thing it is to listen to such a bard as we have here—the man 
sings like a god. The crown of life. I’d say. There’s nothing better than 
when deep joy holds sway throughout the realm and banqueters up and 
down the palace sit in ranks, enthralled to hear the bard, and before them 
all, the tables heaped with bread and meats, and drawing wine from a 
mixing-bowl the steward makes his rounds and keeps the winecups 
flowing. This, to my mind, is the best that life can offer. But now you’re 
set on probing the bitter pains I’ve borne, so I’m to weep and grieve, it 
seems, still more. Well then, what shall I go through first, what shall 
I save for last? What pains—the gods have given me my share. Now let me 
begin by telling you my name. ... (Odyssey 9.3—16). 

Like Xenophanes’ poem, Odysseus’ speech begins with a description of the 
sensual delights of the perfect banquet. A godlike singer, tables heaped with 
bread and meat, plenty of wine in the mixing bowls, servants to keep the drink 
flowing. Like Xenophanes, he turns to the subject of his “song,” and reflects 
on its contents. The hero implicitly distances himself from the traditional song 
of Demodokos. That song of strife, like the traditional tales about titans and 
other seditionists cited by Xenophanes, did not please Odysseus. In its place, 
he offers a new “song,” based on his own experience. 

The vase-painting in Brussels signed Smikros egraphsen (plate I, figure 1) 
appears, on the surface, to be structurally similar to the poetic description of 
the symposium by Xenophanes. Very likely, however, in actual circumstances 
of creation, in intended effect, and in its reception, it stands at some distance 
from the poem. Like the poem, the vase-painting seems to assert the authority 
of its creator not only to fashion a representation of a luxurious symposium, 
but to participate in it as well. That pictorial proposition collides with what 
appears to have been a shared sentiment that artisans have no place among the 
guests at a nice party. It would be like a beggar or sweaty blacksmith taking the 
place of honor at the banquet of the Phaiakians, rather than Odysseus, and 
offering his own recent life story. Smikros the socialite has not even disguised 
his incompatible alter-ego as artisan, but flaunted it, in the placement of his 
signature as painter of the vase. But there is much more that stands in the way 
of seeing the man, who takes credit for depicting himself as a sophisticated man 
of means and taste, as a historical anomaly within ancient conceptions of social 
class, a Leonardo-esque Renaissance man with a taste for nice things. Detailed 
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examination of the relationship between this vase-painting and other painted 
vases will reveal that Smikros is a poseur in an even deeper sense than his 
ambiguous social status. Behind the brash and self-assertive facade of Smikros is 
the partially concealed persona ofEuphronios. In attributing this sympotic self- 
portrait to an alter-ego, Euphronios has adopted a much more complex and 
nuanced point of view than the one embodied in the poem we have been 
considering. For it is easy to think of Xenophanes himself as the narrator of that 
poem, even if it is not necessary to do so to appreciate the verse. The vase- 
painting of Smikros, on the other hand, confounds any simple identification of 
depicted figure with its alleged vase-painter. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


SMIKROS AND EUPHRONIOS: 
PICTORIAL ALTER EGO 


The vase-painting in Brussels (plate I, figure i), discussed in the introduction, is 
not the only vase-painting to depict a symposium attended by young Smikros. 
On the krater in Munich (plate III), four men recline on two couches, 
drinking wine and singing. On the reverse (figure 4), three men supply wine 
for the party. All the figures in the main picture are identified by name. 
The figure on the far right, belting out a tune, lyrics of which are written 
on the vase, is Ekphantides. The bearded man who directs his attention away 
from the depicted figures is Thodemos. The name of the man straining to hear 
the music is Melas. In the center of the image, a woman stands before the 
couches and plays the aulos. Her name is Suko. The youngest member of the 
drinking group, the one with beard-fuzz on his cheek, gesticulating toward 
Suko, is named Smikros. The krater was attributed to Euphronios by a dealer, 
the attribution confirmed by J. D. Beazley, and a number of apt and specific 
comparisons offered by Emily Vermeule in her initial publication of the vase. 1 

There is no doubt that, in depicting young Smikros on the krater, Euphro¬ 
nios had in mind the vase-painter who signed the stamnos in Brussels Smikros 
egmphsen. There is no doubt because the similarities between the vase in 
Munich and the one in Brussels are perhaps as extensive as the similarities 
between any other pair of extant Athenian vases thought to be by different 
artists. Indeed, the compositional similarities between the two vases are exten¬ 
sive enough to make one confident that the painter of one vase had actually 
seen the other. That is an extraordinary circumstance given the fact that neither 
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vase would have been visible to an Athenian artist once it had been exported to 
Etruria, where the vases were, most likely, found. Here is how Dieter Ohly 
explained the extensive similarities between the two vase-paintings: “Euphro- 
nios and Smikros created their symposion vases at the same time and in direct 
contact, in the same workshop, bench next to bench, so to speak, or in the 
closest vicinity within the potter’s quarter in the Kerameikos. One can ask, 
whether they painted their pictures on the same day, or the one wished to 
surpass in collegial competition the just completed work of the other, which he 
saw before him.” Both vase-paintings feature a standing flute girl in the center 
of the main composition, and a swooning symposiast, head tilted back with 
hand on top. The positions of the legs of the left-most symposiast in each scene 
are identical. The arrangement, orientation, and decoration of the tables, 
couches, and mattresses are similar. Note the food similarly depicted in added 
red and added white on the tables, and the presence of light and dark drinking 
vessels in both scenes. On the back of each vase, servants fill a dinos on a 
dedicated stand. One servant steps toward the dinos, supporting a pointed 
amphora on his back with one hand, and raising the other hand in the air. 
The standed dinos is a rare, old-fashioned type of vessel at this date, and so its 
occurrence in both vase-paintings is not insignificant. Finally, on both vases, a 
figure named Smikros reclines immediately to the right of the aulos-player. 2 

The one vase-painting is not simply a copy of the other. On the obverse of 
the vase in Brussels, there are three couches, not two, and the men have 
female, not male, companions; on the reverse, there are only two servants, and 
not three. The dinos-stand has a convex molding on the Munich krater, a 
concave molding on the Brussels stamnos. 3 There are differences in the 
treatment of hair and eyes. On the vase in Brussels, the hair of Smikros is a 
solid mass of black glaze, and the pupil of his eye is solid black (for detail, 
see figure 5). On the vase in Munich, the hair of Smikros is lighter (detail, 
figure 6). It was created with many individual strokes of a brush that left wavy 
lines of dilute glaze. The eye of Smikros is also lighter on the Munich vase. 
It consists of a small black dot surrounded by a black ring with a reserved ring 
in between. Yet it seems certain that the same individual is referred to in the 
two vase-paintings, because the pictures otherwise share so many compos¬ 
itional features, including the explicit label, “Smikros.” 

Vermeule suggested that the stamnos in Brussels “openly copies several 
details” of the krater in Munich. “The Smikros stamnos is so close to the 
Euphronios krater that it seems an experimental reflection made while the 
krater was still in the shop at Athens, unsold.” 4 Implicit in her understanding of 
the relationship between the two vase-paintings is an idea that goes back as far 
as 1925, namely, that the vase-painter Smikros was an imitator of the great 
ceramic artist Euphronios. When the stamnos in Brussels was published in 
1902 by Camille Gaspar, it was thought to have been painted by the same artist 
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figure 5: Brussels, Musees royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, A717, red-figure stamnos, ARV 2 20,1, 
signed by Smikros as painter, BAPD 200102. Photo courtesy and ©RMAH, Brussels. Detail: 
Smikros. 


who painted the great unsigned volute krater of Herakles and the Amazons 
in Arezzo (plate IV). Although the subject matter of the two vases was very 
different, Gaspar believed that the two were linked through a vase in Paris with 
a mysterious inscription. The vase in Paris and the enigmatic text will concern 
us later. For the moment, it is enough to note that, subsequent to Gaspar’s 
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figure 6: Munich, Antikensammlungen, 8935, red-figure krater, ARV 2 1619,3bis, attributed to Euphronios, BAPD 275007. Photo: Christa Koppermann. Courtesy 
Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek Miinchen. Detail: Smikros, Suko, Ekphantides. 
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publication, the principal vase-painting on the krater in Arezzo was recognized 
by Adolf Furtwangler as the work of the same hand who signed other vase- 
paintings as the work of Euphronios. Furtwangler detached the stamnos in 
Brussels from the krater in Arezzo, in terms of attribution, without any detailed 
stylistic analysis.' 1 The absence of argumentation is perhaps not surprising. 
Once the volute krater was convincingly attributed to Euphronios, its decor¬ 
ation could no longer be understood as the work of the artist who painted the 
Brussels stamnos, so long as the signature on the stamnos, Smikros egraphsen, was 
taken at face value. The stylistic similarities between the painting on the vase in 
Brussels and that on the Arezzo krater were now accounted for according to 
a hypothesis that the artist who called himself Smikros was an imitator 
of Euphronios. That hypothesis was given a long-lasting authoritative stamp 
by J. D. Beazley, in 1925, when he emphatically separated the two artists, 
memorably describing Smikros as a “kiimmerlicher Nachahmer des Euphro¬ 
nios,” “very poor imitator of Euphronios.” 

The publication in 1965 of the krater in Munich made possible for the first 
time a detailed, like-for-like, symposium-to-symposium comparison of the 
painting on the stamnos in Brussels signed Smikros egraphsen and the painting of 
Euphronios. Although Vermeule appears to have taken the imitator-hypothesis 
for granted, her word “experimental” is telling. The combination of similarities 
and variations in composition is not easy to square with the hypothesis that the 
vase in Brussels was painted on the basis of careful visual examination of the vase 
in Munich. In pose, orientation, and compositional position, the flute girls are 
identical (compare figures 5 and 6); but the hairstyle and name of the girl on the 
one vase betray no awareness of hairstyle or name of the other. The pose of 
Ekphantides on the Munich vase—right ami over the back of the head, head tilted 
back, and wine cup in left hand—is the very pose of Smikros on the Brussels vase 
(compare figures 5 and 6). But the hairstyles bear no comparison, and Smikros is 
not singing whereas Ekphantides emphatically does so. Curious is the difference 
in the drawing of the hands on the heads of the two men, for one is reversed; if 
the painter of the Brussels vase is copying the figure of Ekphantides, it is puzzling 
that he failed to notice this. It is also curious that the vase in Brussels accords with 
the vase in Munich in the position of Smikros vis-a-vis the aulos-player, but not 
in the pose. The model for the Brussels Smikros, in pose, is not the figure of 
Smikros on the krater in Munich but the one adjacent to him. It is as if the one 
vase were painted with the other vividly in mind but not physically present. 

WHO PAINTED THE BRUSSELS STAMNOS SIGNED 
SMIKROSEGRAPHSEN ? 

In fact, the similarities between the vase-paintings in Brussels and Munich are 
such as to undermine the confidence in the traditional understanding of the 
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relationship between the two works of art. 

Martha Ohly-Dumm, who has offered the 
most extensive comparison of the two vase- 
paintings, acknowledged that the inner 
muscular detail of the self-representation of 
Smikros is hard to distinguish from the ana¬ 
tomical drawing on the Munich vasef 
One may compare the hooked lines for the 
clavicles, the two converging lines in dilute 
glaze for the muscles of the neck, the single 
gentle W-like relief line for the pectorals, 
the vertical line in dilute glaze for the sternum, 
and the line in dilute glaze encompassing 
the abdominal muscles, which curves back 
on itself. All of those features may be seen 
on one or another of the male figures on the 
Munich krater (compare plate I and figures 1, 

5 with plate III and figure 6). Ohly-Dumm 
nevertheless reasserted the hypothesis that the 
vase in Bmssels was an imitation of the vase in 
Munich by a lesser artist. She singled out two 
details that, she believed, signal the inability of 
the imitator to follow the model. On the 
stamnos, the fingers of the flute player Helike 
are stiff in comparison with the more 
dynamic-looking fingers of the accompanist 
Suko on the krater (compare figures 5 and 
6). And the left leg of the drinker Pheidiades 
(figure 7), which is shown from the front, 
lacks an arrangement of drapery to conceal 
the connection between foreshortened leg 
and body, an arrangement that occurs on an 
amphora attributed to Euphronios in the 
Louvre (figure 8). 9 She argued that Smikros 
failed to understand this Euphronian optical 
effect. Dietrich von Bothmer also identified 
two features on the vase in Brussels as indica¬ 
tive of the inability of its self-identifying cre¬ 
ator Smikros to keep up with the model provided by Euphronios. Smikros 
forgot to depict himself with an open mouth, even though he is meant to be 
singing, like his model Ekphantides on the krater in Munich (compare figures 
5 and 6). And Automenes has two left hands."' 


figure 7: Brussels, Musees royaux d’Art et 
d’Histoire, A717, red-figure stamnos, ARV 2 
20,1, signed by Smikros as painter, BAPD 
200102. Photo courtesy and ©RMAH, Brus¬ 
sels. Detail: Pheidiades. 


figure 8: Paris, Musee du Louvre, G30, red- 
figure neck amphora, ARV 2 15,9, attributed to 
Euphronios, BAPD 200071. Photo courtesy 
Erich Lessing/Art Resource. Obverse. 
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The weakness in all of those arguments is that the alleged deficiencies in the 
painting abilities of Smikros can be found within the painting of Euphronios. 
The krater in Munich, like the stamnos in Brussels, depicts a drinker 
(Thodemos) with a foreshortened left leg (figure 6). A fragment of the vase is 
missing from the critical area, but it is still possible to see that the drawing of the 
himation around the waist and above the knee of Thodemos is more similar 
to the handling of the clothing of Pheidiades on the stamnos (figure 7) than 
to what is drawn on the amphora in Paris (figure 8). On the krater, Thodemos 
also has two left hands (plates I and V), as Richard Neer perceptively noted. 
On the other side of the amphora in Paris attributed to Euphronios (plate VI), 
one symposiast is depicted with his lips pressed together in spite of the fact that he 
is obviously singing to his own lyric accompaniment: the words of his song, 
MAMEKAnOTEO, a variation perhaps of Sappho’s teal 7to0f)co Kai paopai 
(fragment 36 Lobel-Page), are written on the vase as if emerging from 
his (closed) mouth. ~ The fingers of Suko (figure 5) are hardly an objective 
criterion for attribution. The fingers of flute-players vary considerably within 
the oeuvre of Euphronios, and those of the accompanist on a hydria in Dresden, 
for example, are closer to those on the stamnos in Brussels than to those on the 
krater in Munich. Furthermore, as Ingeborg Peschel persuasively argued, the 
vase-painting in Brussels represents a different sort of musical experience com¬ 
pared to the lively sing-along depicted on the krater in Munich. The more 
meditative response of Smikros is in keeping with the emphasis in the Brussels 
vase-painting on sensuality. 1 On the Brussels vase, Barry White is playing in the 
background, whereas the Munich vase depicts karaoke. 

Even the most obvious difference between the two vase-paintings, the 
difference in hair and eye color, is not a reliable guide to distinguishing between 
the vase-painting of Euphronios and the painting signed Smikros egraphsen. The 
figures on the obverse of the Munich krater (plate III) may have light-colored 
hair and eyes, but those on the reverse (figure 4) have solid masses of black 
bounded by incision for hair, and solid black pupils, just like the figures of 
Smikros and his friends on the stamnos (plate I, figure 1). Light hair and light- 
colored eyes are not universal within the painting of Euphronios, but reserved 
for certain figures in particular situations. 1 On the krater in the Villa Giulia 
depicting the aftermath of the death of Sarpedon, a vase signed by Euphronios 
as painter, dilute glaze is used for the hair of Sarpedon and Thanatos, light- 
colored eyes for Thanatos and Hypnos, but solid black masses and solid black 
pupils for the hair and eyes of all the other figures. Both styles of hair and eyes, 
the darker and the lighter, are depicted on the same, signed vase. 1 The 
conventions employed for the representation of hair and eyes on the stamnos 
in Brussels correspond to the conventions employed for numerous male figures 
on vases signed by Euphronios as painter. There is, in addition, one example of 
“blue” eyes on the stamnos, the eye of the girl named Choro (figure 7). 
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In short, it is not easy to distinguish stylistically between the painting on 
the stamnos in Brussels and that on the krater in Munich, and therefore the 
hypothesis that Smikros was a distinct artist from, and imitator of, Euphronios 
is worth reconsidering. 

THE OEUVRE OF WORKS SIGNED SMIKROS EGRAPHSEN: 

The name Smikros occurs as part of a vase-painter’s signature on at least three, 
very likely four, and possibly five vases. In addition to the stamnos in Brussels is 
a mined stamnos signed Smikros egraphsen, inventoried by the British Museum 
in 1892. 1 Until 1967, that was the only other known signature of Smikros. The 
vase was and is virtually impossible to assess stylistically in its current ruined 
condition, and it therefore has not provided information adequate to assess the 
imitator-hypothesis. But shape, format, and ornament all accord with the work 
of Euphronios. The shape of the vase, along with the shape of the stamnos in 
Bmssels, belong to the same class as a stamnos attributed to Euphronios. ! ’ The 
figural decoration of the vase in London is thematically unified, like the 
Euphronian kraters in Munich and elsewhere. The central compositional figure 
of Athena is comparable to the central figure of Hermes on the Sarpedon krater 
signed by Euphronios (Euphronios no. 4). In pose, the lunging warrior on the 
obverse of the London stamnos, and the collapsing warrior on the reverse, bear 
comparison to the figures of Herakles on the attack, and Kyknos in collapse, on 
a fragmentary krater signed by Euphronios.' 0 For the black-figure pattern band 
of inscribed palmettes, compare the fragmentary Euphronian stamnoi in Leipzig 
and Paris (where the palmettes are upside down or sideways). 21 For the very 
simple continuous black-figure meander, compare the meander running 
around the rims of the reverse of the krater in Arezzo (plate IV) or the neck 
amphora in Paris (Louvre G107, figures 11—12) discussed below—identical in 
form, but running in the opposite direction. 

Over the last forty-five years, two new discoveries have made the imitator- 
hypothesis, quite simply, untenable. The publication of an amphora in Berlin 
in 1967 (plate VII, figure 9), depicting a single silen on each side of the vase, 
signed Smikros egraphsen, forced scholars to acknowledge that the affinities 
between Smikros and Euphronios were even closer than hitherto thought.' 2 
The shape of the vase, with its twisted, rope-like handles, corresponds 
to amphorae attributed to Euphronios or bearing the name of the artist.' ’ 
The decorative scheme of placing a single figure, without ground line, in 
the middle of each side of the vase also occurs on amphorae attributed to 
Euphronios.' 1 It even appears that Euphronios decorated an amphora with a 
silen on each side of the vase. Although the vase is known only from two 
small fragments formerly in Princeton, one of which is now in New York, 
the attribution to Euphronios is warranted by the presence of the painter’s 
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figure 9: Berlin, Antikensammlung, 1966.19, red-figure neck amphora, Para 323,3 bis, signed 
by Smikros, BAPD 352401. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/Antikensamm- 
lung/Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, NY. Reverse. 


hallmark eyelashes and raised-relief blobs." 5 In the heavy, black, down-curving 
moustache, and the gently S-curving eyebrow with fine “billeting,” the faces 
of the silens on the amphora in Berlin are very similar to the face of the silen on 
the fragment once in Princeton. The sole difference is the presence on the 
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FIGURE io: Paris, Musee du Louvre, G33, red-figure calyx krater, ARV Z 14,4, attributed to 
Euphronios, BAPD 200066. ©RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, NY. Reverse. 


latter of eyelashes, which are an optional feature in Euphronian vase-painting. 
On another vase attributed to Euphronios, the silens have comparable billeting 
on moustaches and eyebrows, but no eyelashes (figure to). 26 

Turning to the drawing, in his initial publication, Adolf Greifenhagen 
concluded, “on the Berlin amphora, ‘the imitator’ Smikros has caught espe¬ 
cially well, with good understanding, the manner of Euphronios.” 2, That is 
an understatement. The muscular silen dancing the pyrrhic on the obverse 
of the amphora in Berlin (plate VII) is virtually indistinguishable in terms of 
anatomical detail from the muscular figures in the signed or attributed work 
of Euphronios. The figure of Antaios on the krater signed by Euphronios 
(plate VIII) is obviously different in his shaggy, uncivilized hairstyle (though his 
eyebrow is like that of the silen). But the definition of the pectorals on the 
amphora is virtually identical to that of Euphronios’ Antaios: a pair of relief 
lines curving from shoulder to sternum do not meet; a short line connects the 
pair, and then two shorter, fainter lines are added above, like a flourish. 
On both silen and fiend, the relief line enclosing the abdominal muscles curves 
back on itself at the sternum and runs to the bottom of the serratus muscles. 
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The right arm of the silen is comparable to that of Herakles on the Antaios 
krater in the articulation of knuckles and the system of lines for the muscles and 
tendons of the forearm (one curve, one long straight line, one or two short 
straight lines). The lower legs are similarly defined (a curved line for calf 
muscle, two or three vertical lines for the tendons, and set of three more 
or less L-shaped marks for the ankle [two angled forward, one backward, 
with slight undulations in the short lines]). The noticeable difference is the 
amount of time and detail lavished on the toes of Herakles, compared to 
those of the silen (only one toenail is drawn on the latter; but similarly 
cursorily drawn toes can be found on the reverse of the Antaios krater, 
figure 21). In short, the comparisons reveal not only a virtually identical set 
of anatomical markings, but, significantly, no difference in the sureness of 
the line. 29 

In attempting to single out what is not Euphronian about the painting or 
draftsmanship on the Berlin amphora, Ohly-Dumm relied in part on a 
fragmentary neck amphora in Paris (plate IX). The amphora, which depicts 
a single athlete on each side of the vase, was attributed to Euphronios by 
Francois Villard and the attribution accepted by Beazley/ 0 The anatomy 
of the athletes compares closely to the muscular figures on the Antaios 
(plate VIII) and Kyknos kraters, both of which are signed by Euphronios as 
painter. Ohly-Dumm acknowledged that the anatomical forms on the 
Smikrean amphora in Berlin are very similar. (Notice the identical arrange¬ 
ment of lines in the complex drawing of the inner knee on both the silen and 
the athlete, the short curved lines for the inner shoulder muscles, the tiny 
curves connecting the compartments of the “six pack,” and the tiny mark 
placed inside the triangle of the elbow.) But she perceived a lack of power 
and proportion in the silen compared to the athlete. 51 The great significance 
of this comparison lies in the fact that, in 2002, Richard Neer reported that a 
significant portion of the inscription S[mikro]s [e]graphse[n] could be read 
on the fragmentary neck amphora in Paris. It is possible to see the lower 
bar and part of the middle bar of the initial sigma underneath the left arm 
of the athlete along the edge of the fragment even in a good digital photo¬ 
graph. Although relatively few letters are legible, the space available for 
the name of the artist will not accommodate the name of Euphronios, but 
is just about right for the name of Smikros. This reading of the inscription 
is of the greatest importance. It documents within the painting signed 
Smikros egraphsen not only a range of capability in painting the human body 
equal perhaps to anything in the signed work of Euphronios, but also light- 
colored hair. 

In a sense, my specifically stylistic claims are not new. Specialists in the 
attribution of Athenian red-figure vase-painting have acknowledged, expli¬ 
citly or implicitly, the difficulty in distinguishing, on a purely stylistic basis, 
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between the vase-painting signed by Euphronios and the vase-painting 
signed Smikros egraphsen. When the latter begins to look too much like the 
former, for example, it is suggested that Euphronios “helped out .” 33 The few 
distinctions that have been identified are essentially judgments of quality, 
rather than stylistic analysis in a Morellian sense. No one has demonstrated 
that the vases assigned to Smikros reveal a unique and consistent set of 
features likely to have been rendered unconsciously or semiconsciously, 
which is the goal of the Morellian method. Smikros remains a bona fide 
artist primarily by virtue of the existence of signatures bearing his name. That 
point is brought out very well in a recent assessment by Dyfri Williams: 
“Smikros began to be able to imitate his master so closely that it is sometimes 
difficult to tell them apart . .. The armed dancing satyr on the [Berlin 
amphora] is very powerful and matches almost line for line what one would 
expect of Euphronios at his height. Nevertheless, there is beside him the 
signature of Smikros as painter .” 34 

If it is impossible to identify any significant and consistent feature that is 
unique to the vase-painting of Smikros, the traditional interpretation of the 
signature Smikros egraphsen should be reconsidered. Stylistically, the vase- 
paintings signed Smikros egraphsen are compatible with a hypothesis that they 
were painted by the ceramic artist who signed numerous other works Euphro¬ 
nios egraphsen. But then what to make of the non-Euphronian signatures? 
Why did the artist not sign the vases in Brussels, London, Berlin, and Paris 
(plates I, VII, and IX) with his more familiar name? One possibility is that 
“Smikros” was a nickname by which Euphronios was known inside and 
perhaps outside the potter’s quarter . 35 But there are good reasons to suspect 
that the “artist” Smikros is a much more ambitious and sophisticated pictorial 
proposition. In several vase-paintings, Euphronios arguably planted questions 
about the identity of Smikros. One obvious example is the stamnos in Brussels 
(plate I). On this vase, the signature Smikros egraphsen occurs in close proximity 
to the inscription identifying the most fashionable drinker within the image as 
the same man. The juxtaposition of the two inscriptions, asserting two iden¬ 
tities or occupations not obviously compatible with each other, unique in the 
history of ancient vase-painting, practically invites investigation. If modern 
commentary is an accurate indication, the pictorial proposition that a vase- 
painter attended a lavish symposium would have ignited discussion. Up to 
now, doubt has always focused on the truth value of the pictorial proposition 
that Smikros attended swell parties, not the claim that he painted vases. The 
stylistic comparison between the painting of the Brussels vase and that of 
Euphronios suggests, however, that the inscriptional conundrum concerns 
both parts of the complex pictorial proposition. Perhaps Smikros was, histor¬ 
ically speaking, neither a symposiast nor an artist at all? Perhaps he is nothing 
more than a fiction? 
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SMIKROS AS A SUBJECT OF EUPHRONIAN VASE-PAINTING, 
i: WHERE DOES A REAL ARTIST PLACE A SIGNATURE? 

Other vase-paintings raise similar questions. The effect of the questions is to 
incorporate a figure not usually any part of the representational content of 
vase-painting-the vase-painter-into the pictorial propositions of the art. To 
begin with a vase that we have already examined, on the amphora in Berlin 
(plate VII), the placement of the signature Smikros egraphsen is located so that it 
appears to have been spurted out of the erect penis of the silen dancing a war 
dance. Surely this is not best signatory practice. Given the expanse of this black¬ 
bodied vase, the location of the signature cannot be explained away as due to 
limitations of space. Encouraging the viewer moreover to think seriously about 
the placement of the signature in relation to the penis is the fact that, on the other 
side of the vase (figure 9), the artist has unambiguously deployed an inscription 
in such a way that it represents something coming out of a tube. This is the 
remarkable inscription V£T£vap£V£T£V£TO. The inscription represents, in 
the manner in which the letters tumble out of the pipe, the sound emerging 
from the tip of the aulos played by the silen well-named Terpaulos, or “aulos 
lover.” Martin Steinruch has argued that the letters can in fact also be read as 
a statement: vr)xr|v ap<p>£v eteiveto, neten ar<r>en eteineto, “he stretched 
(his) manliness like a bass string.” The word nete refers to the bottom string on 
a musical instrument and was used of the musical scale generally, even in 
relation to wind instruments. 39 Although the nete is the bottom string of the 
instrument by position, it is the most tightly wound of all the strings and 
the top note of the scale. Greg Leftwich offered this translation of the inscrip¬ 
tion: “he tightened his manhood to the highest pitch.” This inscription, 
which is, pictorially, an emission from a tube, and calls attention verbally to the 
male sex organ, encourages the reading of the signature Smikros egraphsen on 
the obverse in a similar manner: it is an ejaculation of the proposition front the 
silen’s erect penis. 41 The very name of the silen who ejaculates the signature 
“Smikros painted (me)” calls attention to his sexual equipment, if the inscrip¬ 
tion immediately above his head, cmjcmtf.. ,]<j, stusip[.. ,]s, is his name. The 
name “Stusippos,” which is related to the Greek verb otuoo meaning “to make 
stiff, erect” and used in Aristophanes of the male sexual member, has obvious 
potential relevance to the physique of the silen. 42 The contrast between 
the massive size of the silen’s member and the diminutive connotations 
of the name of the artist, Smikros, “tiny,” seems ridiculous. But the most 
significant connotation of the inscription concerns the competence of the 
implied artist Smikros. About the signature, Ann Steiner perceptively 
wondered whether a “real artist pokes fun at himself, with the crude placement 
of his signature that suggests a stream of semen?” 43 Exactly the sort of scrutiny 
given to the inscription by Steiner—would a “real” artist have failed to know 
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where not to place his signature?—is the sort of response, I imagine, that the 
location of the text was intended to solicit. 

SMIKROS AS A SUBJECT OF EUPHRONIAN VASE-PAINTING, 

2: SMIKROS THE SCULPTOR? 

The scope and ambition of Smikros’ artistic practice are ambiguously addressed 
by the decoration and enigmatic inscription on a neck amphora in Paris. 
On one side of the vase (figure u), a figure of Herakles stands on a reserved 
rectangle. In the conventional language of vase-painting, it is a representation of 
a statue on a base. On the other side of the vase (figure 12), an Amazon named 
Barkida draws back the string on her bow, preparing to shoot. Within the 



FIGURE ii : Paris, Musee du Louvre, G107, red-figure neck amphora, ARV 2 iS,i, attributed 
to Euphronios, BAPD 200088. Photo: Claude Gaspari. ©RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, 
NY. Obverse. 
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figure 12: Paris, Musee du Louvre, G107, red-figure neck amphora, ARV : 18,1, attributed 
to Euphronios, BAPD 200088. Photo: Claude Gaspari. ©RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, 
NY. Reverse. 


reserved rectangle representing the statue base, written in black glaze, is the 
inscription AOKEI ZMIKOI INAI (Sokei ZptK<p>cp tvai, dokei Smik<r>oi 
inai ). 44 The meaning of this enigmatic inscription will concern us shortly. For 
the moment, consider the relationship between the occurrence of the name 
“Smik<r>os” and the question of who painted the vase. Gaspar’s principal 
argument in favor of attributing the krater in Arezzo (plate IV, figure 13) to 
Smikros was the undeniable similarities between the figures of Herakles and the 
Amazon Teisipyle on the krater, on the one hand, and those of the Amazon 
Barkida and the statue of Herakles on the amphora, on the other. Most 
significant, because it is so rare, is the view of the right foot of both Amazon 
archers, which is shown in a dramatically foreshortened manner, so that one 
can see the bottom of the foot. 1 The simple black-figure meander around the 
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figure 13: Arezzo, Museo Archeologico, 1465, red-figure volute krater, ARV 2 15,6, attrib¬ 
uted to Euphronios, BAPD 200068. After Adolf Furtwangler, and K. Reichhold, Qriechische 
Vasenmalerei (Munich: F. Bruckmann, 1900—1925), volume 2 (1905—1909); reproduced with 
permission. Obverse. 


rim of the amphora and the palmette and lotus chain on its neck also corres¬ 
pond to bands of ornament on the krater. Gaspar took the enigmatic inscrip¬ 
tion on the amphora in Paris to mean that Smikros was responsible for the 
design of the figures on this vase as well as the krater. By the time Beazley 
compiled his attributions, however, the krater was already firmly part of the 
oeuvre of Euphronios. The striking similarities in drawing between the two 
vases ought to have swept the Paris neck amphora into Euphronios’ oeuvre as 
well (as it has for many scholars). Indeed, Beazley listed the amphora under 
“manner of Euphronios” but offered this proviso: “the inscription does point to 
Smikros (imitator of Euphronios) as having painted the vase: this is possible, but 
the resemblance to his work is not strong enough for one to say so.” 1 Beazley’s 
published remarks on the vase-painting of Smikros are rare, and it is worth 
noting how influential the inscription appears to be in the deliberation over 
assigning a vase to Smikros rather than Euphronios. 47 

At first glance, it seems natural to take the verb dokei, “it seems,” in the 
inscription, dokei Smik<r>oi <e>inai, with the dative name, a standard expres¬ 
sion meaning “it seems to so-and-so” or “so-and-so thinks.” That interpret¬ 
ation is discouraged, however, by the lack of both subject and predicate for the 
verb einai, “to be.” If the inscription expresses an opinion of Smikros, it is 
difficult to say what the object of the opinion might be, and impossible to say 
what the opinion itself is. To read dokei with Smik<r>oi, it has been necessary 
to take the image of Herakles as the subject or object. There remains, however, 
the absence of any indication of what his opinion might be: “[(the statue of) 
Herakles] seems to Smikros to be . .To be what? 1 Any restoration that 
presumes the existence of additional words now lost is unlikely in view of the 
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format of the inscription: its placement within the rectangular confines of a 
statue base, and the careful insertion of interpuncts, suggest that the three-word 
inscription is meant to be understood as complete. More importantly, the 
format suggests that it is an imitation of a sculptor’s signature on a statue base. 49 
These considerations encourage one to override the impulse to take the dative 
personal name with the verb dokei and to take it, instead, with the verb einai, as 
an indirect object. “It seems to belong to Smikros,” in the sense that “it seems 
to be by Smikros.” Many commentators have suggested that such an expression 
should require the genitive case: “it seems to be [a work] of Smikros.” VJ Beazley 
(AV 61—62) considered the reading “it seems to be by Smikros,” to be “kein 
Griechisch, auch nicht eimal ‘Vulgargriechisch’.” The compressed, elusive, 
riddle-like construction of the inscription, however, suggests that grammatical 
correctness was not the writer’s primary concern. 

Understood to mean something like “it seems to belong to, or be by, 
Smikros,” the potential significance of the inscription is very broad. It is 
possible to read it, like a sculptor’s signature, as claiming ambitiously that the 
statue is the work of Smikros. Smikros is such a towering figure in the arts that 
he works not only in vase-painting but even in sculpture! And this is not 
just any statue. Erika Simon’s observation that the lack of contact between 
Herakles’ foot and the statue base, which might be taken as a sign of relative 
incompetence on the part of the painter (who would therefore be not 
Euphronios but the imitator Smikros), can alternatively be understood as a 
subtle means of suggesting that the statue is alive. Barkida’s response to the 
image—she draws her bow—suggests that she thinks it is the living hero himself. 
Mobile statues are associated above all with the legendary sculptor Daidalos, 
whose works had to be restrained. Daidalos was particularly well known, 
Simon emphasized, for his statues of Herakles, one of which even fooled the 
hero himself. s 1 On the amphora, the combination of inscription and imagery 
suggests that Smikros is a sculptor of the stature of no less an artist than 
Daidalos himself. What a modest self-comparison! At the same time, the verb 
dokei, “it seems,” insinuates the possibility that the entire proposition of Smikros 
as sculptor is a fraud. The choice of verb, together with the brevity and 
ambiguity of the inscription, shrouds the identity or artistry of Smikros in a 
certain mystery.’' Like the placement of the signature on the Berlin vase 
(plate VII), the choice of verb on the Paris vase encourages one to interrogate 
the truth value of the claim to authorship or artistry of the paintings. 

SMIKROS AS A SUBJECT OF EUPHRONIAN VASE-PAINTING, 

3 : A PORTRAIT OF “eUPHROn” BY SMIKROS? 

A lovely, sadly fragmentary, calyx krater in the Louvre contains an elusive 
but highly suggestive signature.’ 3 The most prominent picture on the vase 
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(plate X) depicted Herakles fighting the Nemean Lion. What remains of the 
scene bears close comparison to the representation of Herakles fighting 
Antaios signed by Euphronios as painter on another calyx krater in Paris 
(plate VIII). Both vase-paintings feature a tightly composed knot of hero and 
foe. Like the Antaios krater, the fragmentary Nemean lion krater also 
juxtaposes an ambitious picture of heroic labor with a less serious subject, a 
scene drawn from the world of men’s leisure. On the reverse of the Nemean 
Lion krater (plate XI), young men dance to the music of an aulos, drink from 
a skyphos, and play with a greased and inflated wineskin. On the obverse of 
the vase, the impenetrable skin of the Nemean Lion confronted Herakles 
with his first life-threatening challenge; on the reverse, the greased skin poses 
no more threat than a sprained ankle to these men, who live long after the 
age of heroes. Many of the vases signed by or attributed to Euphronios 
exhibit some thematic relationship between the obverse and reverse; here, 
the action on the reverse appears to be deliberately contrasted with the action 
on the obverse in terms of the danger or consequences inherent in the 
challenge. 

The signature: on the reverse of the fragmentary krater (plate XI), between 
two wildly gyrating dancers, are the letters EYOPON, Euphron. Below, and at a 
forty-five-degree angle to them, are the letters NIKOZ, nikos, and, immediately 
below them, EfP| A|<t>ZENTAAE, eypacpOEV to.Se, “painted these.” 
The letters “Euphron” have always been thought to have continued 
“... ios” on the other side of the dancer whose raised right arm nearly touches 
the border of the picture at the top (and who is identified by name as 
EY[.. ,]EAOE, Eu[trap?]e 1 os). The full signature was originally understood 
to read Euphron [ios] egraphsen and then, when the letters tade were recognized 
by Martine Denoyelle, understood to read Euphron [ios] egraphsen tade, 
“Euphronios painted these.” The letters nikos were understood to have been 
part of a personal name of one of the dancers, perhaps [Elpijnikos. 54 

Daniele Maras recently and rightly questioned, however, whether the name 
of Euphronios is not too far removed from the verb egraphsen to be taken as the 
subject. Maras also noted that the letters immediately above and running 
parallel to the verb egraphsen, traditionally identified as ...] nikos, can just as 
plausibly be restored as ]mikos. Maras suggested that the letters were part of the 
name Smik<r>os; they should be read with the words egraphsen tade: “Smikros 
painted these.” If that reading of the letters is correct, then here, as on the neck 
amphora in Paris (figure n), the letter rho has been omitted from the name 
Smikros. This would accord with the known variant spellings of the word 
smikros, including mikkos or mikos. The variant spellings of the name of the 
artist, all of which appear to be forms of the Greek word for “little,” support 
the idea that the artist is a concept rather than an individual person, who would 
presumably spell his name in a more consistent manner. ' 5 
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Maras’ reading of the inscriptions on the 
fragmentary vase in Paris (plate XI) offers an 
attractive alternative explanation of why the 
demonstrative adjective was added as a direct 
object of the verb egraphsen. Martine 
Denoyelle had originally suggested that the 
demonstrative adjective expressed Euphronios’ 
satisfaction at successfully painting bodies in 
motion. She compared the well-known 
amphora in Munich signed by Euthymides as 
painter, on which is written, in a picture of 
three dancing komasts, ok; ouSetiote Eixppo- 
vick;, “as never Euphronios” (figure 14). That 
picture has often been taken as a challenge to 
Euphronios in the drawing of its lively 
dancers.” The inscription, “Euphronios 
painted these” referring to the komasts on the 
fragmentary Parisian vase, was a response, 
Denoyelle suggested, to Euthymides’ chal¬ 
lenge.' That explanation of the demonstrative 
adjective has the disadvantage, however, of 
requiring knowledge of the vase in Munich, 
in order to understand fully the inscription on the vase in Paris. The amphora in 
Munich explicitly references Euphronios; the fragmentary krater nowhere men¬ 
tions Euthymides. One must read him into the proposition. More importandy, 
Denoyelle’s explanation is founded on one big assumption, namely, that the verb 
to be supplied to the expression “as never Euphronios”—as never what?-is 
“to paint.” One is accustomed to taking the design and the writing in a vase- 
painting together, rather than disassociating them. The verb needed to complete 
the inscription “as never Euphronios” ought to be derived from the imagery: 
Euphronios never danced, drank, or led a komos like this (presumably because he 
was a lowly artisan and not a man about town). ' 

Maras suggested, alternatively, that the demonstrative adjective tade serves to 
limit the scope of the claim to authorship to a subset of the figures on the vase: 
Smikros painted these figures of party-goers, but not the figures of Herakles and 
the lion on the front of the vase. Maras assumed that a painter’s signature, 
Euphronios egraphsen, would have been written above the scene of Herakles and 
the lion, as it occurs above the principal scene on other calyx kraters signed 
by Euphronios. Maras took the inscription at face value, to mean that two 
different painters actually worked on the same vase. But no one, so far as 
I know, has ever doubted that the style of the party-goers is that of the painter 
Euphronios.”’ The inscription poses a conundrum for any viewer attending 



fi G u R e 14: Munich, Antikensammlungen, 2307, 
red-figure amphora, AR V 2 26, 1, signed by Euthy¬ 
mides, BAPD 200160. Photo: Renate Kiihling. 
Courtesy Staatliche Antikensammlungen und 
Glyptothek Miinchen. 
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closely to the manner in which the figures are painted: how can these figures be 
by Smikros, if the others are by Euphronios? Once again, a signature is 
deployed in such a way as to encourage inquiry into the reality or identity 
of Smikros. The inscription suggests that frivolous subjects like greased-wine- 
skin-dancing are all that Smikros is up to painting. 

But that is not all. The inscription EYOPON, “Euphron,” has always been 
understood to be incomplete. It is assumed that the letters IOZ, “ios,” were 
written in an area of the vase to the right of the elbow of the dancer named 
Eu[. . .]elos, an area now lost. But the idea that Euphronios wrote his name 
in two halves widely separated by the elbow of the dancer is completely 
unsupported by his other signatures. The egraphsen- signatures of Euphronios 
are never broken in the middle of the personal name. More significantly, the 
painter could have completed writing the name Euphronios ifhe wished to do so 
within the space available to the left of the arm of the dancer. Not only is it 
apparent to the modem observer that there is enough empty space for three 
more letters, but the painter actually filled that space with the final letters of 
the word tade. Finally, more than the availability of space, the sequence in which 
the letters must have been written raises insurmountable doubt that the painter 
ever intended to write anything longer than Euphron. The painter wrote 
“Euphron,” then stopped (even though there was room to write “Euphronios” 
in full), turned the vase forty-five degrees, and wrote ] mikos egraphsen tade, in two 
rows (exactly as the inscription Euchsitheos epoiesen is written, diagonally and in 
two parallel rows, with the noun a little in front of the verb, on the Sarpedon 
krater). Is it plausible that the painter only then completed writing his name, 
“. .. ios,” on the other side of the picture? If the painter did break his name in half, 
why would he not have written the verb following the last letters of the name, 
along the top edge of the picture, as he did on the closely related Antaios krater or 
the Sarpedon krater (where the name is, however, unbroken), rather than 
diagonally and much lower down? And why would he have signed the back 
of this vase as painter, when he places his egraphsen-signatmes on what is 
obviously the more important picture on his other calyx kraters? 60 And if he 
wanted to write a two-line or two-row painter’s signature, rather than a single- 
line inscription across the top of the picture, why would he not have placed the 
verb directly under the name, and running parallel to it, as on the Kyknos krater? 
In fact, above and parallel to the verb egraphsen on the fragmentary krater in Paris, 
there is a personal name, which would make sense as the subject of the verb, but 
it is the name SJmikos, not Euphronios. Finally, the fragmentary cup from the 
Athenian Acropolis, signed by Euphronios as painter, shows that he was not 
unwilling to continue writing his signature right over the top of Athena’s foot! If 
he wanted to write “Euphronios” across the top of the picture on the reverse of 
the krater in Paris, why did he not just continue writing the name right over the 
elbow of the dancer? 
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Admittedly, we are deep in a thicket of speculation in trying to reconstruct 
the thought processes underlying the writing of a name. I contend, however, 
that the best explanation of the arrangement of the letters is that the name 
“Euphron” is complete as such and is the personal name of the wildly gyrating 
dancer. As in other vase-paintings by Euphronios, the personal label begins 
very close to the head of the figure it identifies. The verb egraphsen, unusual in 
its occurrence on the reverse of the vase if part of the signature of Euphronios, 
and unusual in its qualification by a demonstrative adjective, is best understood 
together with the name placed immediately above it: [SJmikos egraphsen tade, 
“Mikos (or Smikos) painted these.” 

In the picture on the reverse of the Nemean Lion krater, Euphron is an 
alarmingly limber dancer, not a painter. But the homonymy of the names of 
the dancer and the painter will have been obvious to anyone bothering to read 
the inscriptions on this vase (particularly if Euphronios left his accustomed 
egraphsen -signature on the obverse of the pot). The artisan has inserted himself 
into the picture of the silliness of idle young men—but only partially. In two 
ways, Euphronios has fuzzied over his presence among the dancing komasts 
and his responsibility for inserting himself among them. First, the name 
Euphron is not identical with the name Euphronios. Second and more 
significantly, the painting of this scene of foolery is epigraphically attributed 
to his alter ego, Smikros. 

EUPHRONIOS ON THE MAKE IN MALIBU 

One other vase offers a conceptually sophisticated image of the artist 
Euphronios interacting socially with seemingly well-to-do young men. 
A red-figure psykter in Malibu depicts five pairs of men courting boys 
(plate XII). One of the men courting a boy is identified by inscription as 
EYOPONIOE, Euphronios. Euphronios is the young man, leaning on a stick as 
if he stood around, ogling young athletes, all the time. He reaches for the chin 
of a particularly attractive boy identified by an inscription as AEArPOZ 
KAAOZ, Leagros kalos, “Leagros the beautiful.” 1 The name of Leagros is a 
pregnant one. It occurs on dozens of vases together with the word kalos and 
is the most popular kalos -name in vase-painting. The name is often thought 
to refer to a prominent historical individual, known to have served as a strategos 
or general in 465/464 BC. ^ 

Jin Frel essentially took the pictorial proposition on the psykter in Malibu at 
face value: “as the figures identified here belong to the cream of Athenian society, 
the vase in fact might be seen as an historical document.” It seems inherently 
improbable that a craftsman, however successful he may be, actually played the 
active, elder role in a homosexual courtship with a wealthy, politically well- 
connected boy. But we are not limited to speculation about what was or was not 
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socially possible, for aspects of the vase-painting themselves arguably underscore 
the fictive nature of this pictorial proposition. First, the figure ofLeagros, alone 
of all the figures on this vase, is given eyelashes. Eyelashes occur frequently 
in the work of Euphronios, where they most often adorn gods or heroes in 
complex pictorial narratives. Perhaps the addition of eyelashes accords with 
the status or importance of Leagros the Athenian. Eyelashes, however, are 
much more common in the work of Euphronios than in that of any other 
vase-painters of the Pioneer Group. Eyelashes are emblematic of Euphronios’ 
style. 11 Second, it is significant that the love-interest of Euphronios is identified 
by inscription not simply as “Leagros” but specifically, via a so-called tag -kalos, 
as “Leagros kalos.” The kalos-name of Leagros is very rare in the work of 
the Pioneer Group—except for Euphronios, who wrote “Leagros kalos” at least 
sixteen times. 65 On the psykter in Malibu, then, Euphronios is depicted as 
making a pass at a figment concocted out of Euphronios’ own pictorial reper¬ 
toire. The picture seems to say that he is infatuated with his own manner of 
figure painting. The psykter incorporates the artisan Euphronios into a scene 
of elite social life, but does so in a manner that introduces a note of uncertainty 
about the reality of the depicted scenario. It is not Leagros himself, but the figure 
ofLeagros as painted by Euphronios, that the painter loves. The image need not 
to be taken at face value but may be appreciated for its conceptual originality. 

Conceptually, the vase-painting is reminiscent 
of the early krater in Paris, on which “Euphron” 
cavorts with other attractive young men 
(plate XI). It is also reminiscent of a slightly later 
psykter in St. Petersburg, which is signed by 
Euphronios as painter (figure 15).' ’ Four women 
are depicted reclining on mattresses and cushions. 

They are nude but for head-scarves, wreaths, or 
diadems. One plays the aulos and the others 
drink-heavily, it seems: each woman holds two 
drinking vessels, and the vessels are mostly cap¬ 
acious kotylai or skyphoi, rather than dainty 
kylikes. One of the girls offers a toast: TINTAN- 
AEAATAZZOAEArPE, xiv toivSe Aaxdaao, 

AsaypE, “I toss this one for you, Leagros.”" 

The psykter in St. Petersburg is like the one 
in Malibu in envisioning a scenario in which 
Leagros is propositioned by a person who 
decidedly does not belong to wealthy society. 

The psykter in Malibu is not signed by any artist. 

Stylistically, it undoubtedly betrays an awareness 
of the experiments in depicting parts of the body 



figure 15: St. Petersburg, Hermitage, 644 
(B1650, ST1670), red-figure psykter, ARV~ 
16,15, signed by Euphronios as painter, 
BAPD 200078. Photo courtesy HIP/Art 
Resource, NY. 
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figure 16: Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum, Villa Collection, 82.AE.53, red-figure psykter, 
attributed to Smikros, ca. 510 BC. BAPD 30685. Photo courtesy the J. Paul Getty Museum. 


from varied vantage points, which characterizes the vase-painting ofEuphronios 
above any other artist of the late sixth century BC. The figure cleaning himself 
with a strigil (figure 16), for example, is seen from the back, his buttocks 
delineated by two nearly complete circular lines. The back view of the human 
body is extremely rare in vase-painting of this date, and the closest parallel occurs 
on a calyx krater in Berlin, widely accepted as early work by Euphronios himself 
(figure 17). < s There, the pose is a more complex, three-quarter back view. 
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FIGURE 17: Berlin, Antikensammlung, F2180, red-figure calyx krater, ARV 2 13,1, attributed 
to Euphronios, BAPD 200063. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/Antiken- 
sammlung/Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, NY. 


But the articulation of the right buttock, which is predicated on a nearly 
complete circular line, and the left shoulder blade, which is defined by a single 
oblong curve, is similar to the forms on the psykter. 

In fact, the krater in Berlin offers a number of stylistic parallels for the 
drawing on the psykter (see also figure 18). Consider the hooked lines for 
the clavicles, which curve slightly one way before swinging around in a loop 
in the other direction; the gentle W-like curve delineating the line of the 
pectorals, which begins and ends with a short, countercurving flourish; rather 
strong chins; frontal view of knee with teardrop-shaped patella; incised con¬ 
tours of the hair; short, spiky incision for the forelocks; spiky incision for the 
hair at the nape of the neck; and short daubs of black glaze for the fringe 
around the face. In both vase-paintings, the clothing is often terminated with 
two parallel zigzag or scalloped lines, the changes in direction of which do not 
correspond closely with the vertical folds of the cloth. One piece of fabric in 
each vase-painting is devoid of folds. The construction of the young man 
holding out a folded piece of cloth on each vase is similar in the lines defining 
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the right art. The dilute glaze wash over the 
cloak of Andriskos recalls the use of dilute 
glaze for the himation of the aulos-player on 
the Munich fragment or the skin of Herakles 
on the Kyknos krater. 

The krater in Berlin (figure 17) is generally 
understood as an early work of Euphronios, 
its drawing characterized by infelicities as well 
as innovations, and its overall composition 
lacking in unity. “As the vase is not signed 
and the style is still very elementary, the attri¬ 
bution to Euphronios has been accepted only 
reluctantly and belatedly.”' 1 The psykter in 
Malibu is similar in drawing in many respects 
to this early krater in Berlin. The occurrence 
of the name of the ceramic artist Euphronios 
for one of the dandies in the picture recalls the 
more subtle occurrence of the name Euphron 
as a party-goer on the (presumably slightly 
later) krater in Paris (plate XI). No one has 
hitherto suggested that the psykter was 
painted by Euphronios himself, because the 
painting seems so much less careful than even 
the most cursorily drawn of the vases assigned to him. If the vase-painting is 
the work of Euphronios, it is either a very early and uncharacteristically 
slapdash experiment in drawing the bodies of young men (and quite different 
in drawing from the very early signed cup in Rome), or the painter has gone to 
some effort to parody or distance himself from his own style. 1 The latter 
possibility, implausibly “modem” or “post-modern” as it may sound, how¬ 
ever, is worth considering. 

ATTRIBUTIONS OF UNSIGNED VASES TO SMIKROS 

The psykter in Malibu has, perhaps not surprisingly, been associated with 
Smikros—that is, with a historical artist distinct from Euphronios—since its first 
appearance in literature. " Subsequently, two additional psykters have been 
assigned to Smikros. 73 On the basis in part of comparison with the pyskter in 
Malibu, there is even speculation that he painted some or all of the figures 
on the neck of the krater in Arezzo (figures 19—20), the body of which is 
now universally attributed to Euphronios. 1 The arguments in favor of these 
attributions to Smikros are hardly overwhelming. Consider, for example, 
the case for assigning the psykter in Malibu made by Jiri Frel. His account, 



FIGURE 18: Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum, 
Villa Collection, 82.AE.53, red-figure psykter, 
attributed to Smikros, ca. 510 BC. BAPD 30685. 
Photo courtesy the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
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figure 19: Arezzo, Museo Archeologico, 1465, red-figure volute krater, ARV 2 15,6, attrib¬ 
uted to Euphronios, BAPD 200068. After Adolf Furtwangler, and K. Reichhold, Qriechische 
Vasenmalerei (Munich: F. Bruckmann, 1900—1925), volume 2 (1905—1909); reproduced with 
permission. Detail: neck, obverse. 



figure 20: Arezzo, Museo Archeologico, 1465, red-figure volute krater, ARV 2 15,6, attrib¬ 
uted to Euphronios, BAPD 200068. After Adolf Furtwangler, and K. Reichhold, Qriechische 
Vasenmalerei (Munich: F. Bruckmann, 1900—1925), volume 2 (1905—1909); reproduced with 
permission. Detail: neck, reverse. 


brief as it is, is the fullest published explanation of the attribution. Frel 
specifically mentions just two stylistic features that link the painting of the 
psykter to that of the vases signed Smikros egraphsen, the hook-shaped collar¬ 
bones and “hirsute profiles.” ' By hirsute profiles, he presumably means the 
spiky forelocks rendered in incision. Forelocks such as these, only tidier, occur 
on one of the silens on the amphora in Berlin signed Smikros egraphsen 
(figure 9). But they do not occur on the stamnos in Brussels with the same 
signature (plate I, figure i). They occasionally appear in other vase-painting 
close in date to the early work of Euphronios (the Andokides Painter and 
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Oltos). But the closest parallel for incised spiky forelocks arguably occurs on 
the krater in Berlin attributed to Euphronios (figure 17), where they may be 
seen on every figure. The hook-shaped collarbones are common in the work 
of Euphronios, but not unknown in the work of artists from his circle such as 
Phintias, the Proto-Panaetian Group, and Eleusis Painter, among others. 
Neither stylistic feature definitively rules out Euphronios or another contem¬ 
porary painter. 

Frel admits that “at first glance the poor drawing may seem unworthy of 
this pupil of Euphronios.” He narrows the gap in quality of drawing essentially 
by moving the goalposts: on Smikros’ best work, “one suspects some help 
from the master.” In this way, Frel tries to sharpen the distinction in quality 
between Euphronios and Smikros. A very different view of the attribution of 
the psykter (plate XII, figures 16, 18), however, was expressed by Martin 
Robertson: “I believe that even as a painter Smikros was better than some 
ascriptions to him suggest. The signed pieces show him as a painstaking, serious 
pupil of Euphronios, and I do not see how he can be the author of two rough 
psykters in the Getty Museum which have been attributed to him. These seem 
to me imitations, even perhaps parodies, of Pioneer style by a painter who can 
never have been trained by any of the group.” An important methodological 
point is at stake. Robertson took the vase-paintings signed Smikros egraphsen, 
on principle, as the primary evidence on which to base attributions of unsigned 
work to the same hand. By allowing Euphronios to have worked on the vases 
signed by Smikros, Frel changed the rules of the attribution game to 
“deuces wild.” 

The figures on the krater in Arezzo (plate IV, figures 13, 19, and 20) 
epitomize the methodological problem of recognizing the range or limitation 
of what was possible stylistically for the artist Euphronios. Paolino Mingazzini 
suggested that a comparison between the figure of Herakles on the body of 
the vase and the figures of cavorting komasts above is sufficient to rule out the 
possibility that the differences are due to the relative amount of care and time 
devoted to the painting of the different parts of the vase. For the Amazons on 
the reverse of the body of the vase are beautiful and without error, even if less 
complex in technique than their sisters on the obverse. The figures of the 
komasts, on the other hand, are the work of a less able artist. He attributed 
the komasts to Smikros in part on the basis of comparison between a figure 
dancing on one foot and a figure in a similar pose on a psykter in Paris 
attributed by Beazley to Smikros (though it bears no signature of Smikros 
and, in Beazley’s earliest writing, is described as “close to Euphronios and 
perhaps his in spite of its poor quality”).' The differences between the drawing 
of the komasts and that of the figures on the body of the Arezzo vase, however, 
are not so obvious as to lead everyone else to the same conclusion. Dyfri 
Williams suggested that the drawing of the little figures on the obverse was 
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probably the work of Euphronios himself. The komasts on the reverse appeared 
to him to be imitative of the ones on the front of the vase. They recall figures 
attributed to Smikros, such as the one dancing on one foot on the Paris psykter 
just mentioned or (in hair or clavicles) the figures on the Malibu psykter. N 

Of course, it is possible that more than one vase-painter worked on the 
krater in Arezzo, as it appears that vase-painters occasionally collaborated on 
other vases. /,J To judge from the lists compiled by the careful observer Beazley, 
however, the great majority of vases appeared to him to have been decorated 
by a single artist. It is also the case that the quality of the painting of even a 
single vase could vary markedly. It is important to note that the pictures on one 
side of vases signed by or attributed to Euphronios are often less complex, 
ornate, detailed, or challenging than the main pictures. It is surprising how 
staid, simply drawn, and physiologically homogeneous is the rat-pack on 
the reverse of the well-known “Antaios” krater in Paris (figure 21), given 
the monumental, physiognomically varied, and compositionally experimental 
knot of hero and anti-hero on the obverse (plate VIII). 80 

The question posed by the little figures of komasts on the krater in Arezzo 
(figures 19—20) is as much methodological as critical or evaluative. The simpli¬ 
city and awkwardness of the drawing, compared to the drawing ofHerakles, is 
evident; but what means is available to us for determining how many shortcuts 
Euphronios was willing to take when painting quickly, apart from the drawing 
that occurs on various parts of the same vase? What I am suggesting is that one 
reasonable working assumption is that the artist who decorated the body of the 
Arezzo vase also decorated the neck, and the figures on this krater, altogether, 
give us a sense of the full range of what Euphronios was able and willing to 
paint. Concerning specific observations about the little figures, I note that the 
drawing of the torsos of two komasts on the obverse gives the bellies the 
awkward appearance of being distended. Although some of the komasts on 
the obverse have reserved forelocks or hairlines, others have incised hair- 
contours and spiky forelocks. In other words, the distinction between the 
drawing of the little figures on the obverse and that on the reverse is less than 
obvious. The komast on the reverse, dancing on one foot, seen from the front, 
has attracted much attention because of the general similarities in pose to a 
figure on the (unsigned) psykter in Paris attributed to Smikros. But the dancer 
on the krater is much more similar, in pose and arrangement of legs, arms, and 
head, to the silen “(I)a(m)bos” on the krater in Paris, which is attributed to 
Euphronios, and not to Smikros (figure 10). 

If the recent history of attributions of unsigned vases to Smikros is bewil¬ 
dering, that is in part at least because two essentially different sorts of criteria are 
employed. One, relatively rarely employed in fact, is an internally consistent 
set of markings appearing on vases signed by Smikros as well as unsigned vases 
attributed to him. The other is quality of line or care of execution among 
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figure 21: Paris, Musee du Louvre, G103, red-figure calyx krater, ARV 2 14,2, signed by 
Euphronios, BAPD 200064. Photo courtesy Erich Lessing/Art Resource, NY. Reverse. 


vases that look more or less Euphronian in style. The latter set of criteria is 
based on an assumption that Euphronios was not able or willing to paint 
carelessly or sloppily; those vases (or parts of vases) that are vaguely Euphronian 
but fall below the carefulness-threshold are assigned to the imitator Smikros. 
The idea that quality can serve as a criterion for attribution in any rigorous 
way increasingly appears questionable. Even Bernard Berenson conceded at 
the end of his career, “[t]oday, I would be less certain that the inferior quality 
of some drawings is sufficient proof to exclude the possibility that they were 
executed by Castagno, or by Pollaiuolo, or by Michelangelo himself.” 1 
But even if quality were an adequate criterion, it is not clear how it is useful 
in sorting out the work signed by Smikros and Euphronios. The trouble is that 
the vases signed Smikros egraphsen are very carefully painted. If “Smikros” is 
capable of painting some vases meticulously and others sloppily, why, on what 
methodological ground, are we to deny this possibility to Euphronios? 

SMIKROS THE POTTER? 

For some years, a large number of fragments of a magnificent early fifth- 
century phiale resided in Malibu. The fragments contain the signature of 
Douris, presumably as painter. ~ They also include a potter’s signature: the 
inscription is written in two parallel lines, reading, in part, . . . Kpo^, kros, and 
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then, in the next line, [£7toi]£G£v, [epoijesen. Robertson suggested that the 
most likely restoration of the name of the potter is Smikros, because names of 
ceramic artists ending in-kros are unknown apart from Smikros. Several other 
members of the Pioneer Group who regularly signed as painters also signed 
as potters, including Euphronios, Phintias, and probably Euthymides. ’ 

There are very few clay phialai comparable to this red-figure masterpiece in 
size and conception. 1 Two (both in Malibu) are somewhat smaller (32—33 
centimeters in diameter versus 42) and have no figure work, only pattern 
decoration.” Those pattern-decorated phialai display upright circumscribed 
palmettes, sideways palmette-and-lotus running around in a circle, mnning 
spirals in outline drawing against the clay ground of the vase, and a band of 
tongues. All four of those ornamental patterns, or close variations, occur on the 
phiale signed by Douris. On the basis of the similarities in painted ornament, 
Robertson argued that all three phialai were produced in the same workshop. 
Importantly, the coral-red ground of the two pattern-decorated phialai limits 
the range of potters who conceivably could have made such special vases. Only 
a small number of potters appear to have been familiar with the seemingly 
advanced coral-red technique. In the late sixth century BC, the potter most 
closely associated with the technique is Kachrylion, who was a collaborator of 
Euphronios. Perhaps the closest parallel in terms of size, shape, and liberal use 
of coral red to the pattern-decorated phialai is in fact the coral-red cup in 
Munich signed by Kachrylion as potter and Euphronios as painter. 
The phiale signed by Douris, however, dates not to the floruit of Kachrylion, 
which is the late sixth century, but to the first two decades of the fifth century, 
when Euphronios had given up painting vases and (to judge from the change 
in signatures from Euphronios egraphsen to Euphronios epoiesen) taken up 
potting. Carol Cardon suggested that Euphronios, familiar with coral-red 
ground from collaboration with Kachrylion, began to produce pottery with 
coral-red ground himself in the early fifth century. She suggested that the 
pattern-decorated phialai in Malibu were made by Euphronios. If that is 
correct, the phiale with the signature [,]kros [epoijesen was made in the work¬ 
shop of Euphronios, and possibly fashioned by the master himself. 89 

That the single surviving potter’s signature of Smikros occurs on a tour de 
force of shape that is rare in the extreme and, perhaps, among the most difficult 
shapes in the potter’s repertoire is curious, to say the least. The oddity of the 
evidence was noted by Robertson: if Smikros actually made this phiale with his 
own hands, “then Smikros shows himself a more talented potter than painter: 
the phiale fragments are of very fine technique indeed.” '° Is it plausible that an 
imitator of Euphronios might have acquired not only the master’s style of 
painting but also the master’s manner of potting a shape of such rarity, size, 
and delicacy? It seems more likely to me that the name of the potter “Smikros” 
corresponds to no one other than the potter Euphronios. One further detail 
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perhaps supports a sophisticated as opposed to literal reading of the signature. 
According to Diana Buitron-Oliver, the full signature reads [,.]KpO<; 
[£7to]i£G£V ... [ho] 5 £, “[Smi]kros potted this.” One is reminded of the 
unusual use of the demonstrative adjective in the signature on the krater in 
Paris (plate XI), “[SJmikos painted these.”” In the discussion of the krater, 
I suggested that the demonstrative adjective effectively raised questions about 
the status or truth value of the signature. Just so, the potter’s signature on the 
fragmentary phiale draws critical attention to itself through the unexpected 
occurrence of a direct object. On the krater, the demonstrative adjective 
arguably narrows the object of the verb egraphsen to some subset of the figures 
on the vase. The potter’s signature intimates perhaps in a similar way that 
Smikros did not pot something else—“Smikros potted this ” but did not pot ... 
what? Perhaps any other vase! The potter’s signature accords well with the 
pattern documented earlier of manipulating the signature of Smikros to raise 
questions about his status or even existence as an artist. 

THE INVENTION OF THE ARTIST IN EUPHRONIAN 
VASE-PAINTING 

About the self-representation of Smikros on the stamnos in Brussels (plate I), 
Beazley once wrote, “[f]or a moment the artist, one might say, seems to edge 
his everyday personality a little farther into the world of his creation.””” 
My findings on the relationship between the painting of vases signed Smikros 
egraphsen and that of Euphronios, which suggest that Euphronios was respon¬ 
sible for painting the vases bearing the signature of Smikros, invites a rethink¬ 
ing of Beazley’s formulation. Beazley was mistaken in assuming that, on the 
Brussels vase, the artist who edges his personality into the world of his 
creation is the historical artist of the work. What remains of value is Beazley’s 
understanding of the purpose of pictorial and inscriptional references to 
ceramic artists, namely, to enhance the “world of his creation.” In the 
vase-painting of Euphronios, artistry, artistic activity, and artistic personality 
have become part of the content of the painting. What is at stake is not 
primarily the actual lifestyle or aspirations of the artist, as much as his pictorial 
or conceptual inventiveness. 

Consider the vase-paintings in Brussels and Munich with which we began 
(plates I, III). Both incorporate the artist pictorially within the work he created. 
At the same time, they distance the painter of the vases from the painter in the 
representations through the use of the pseudonym Smikros. Yet there does not 
appear to be an exhaustive effort to uphold the identity of the “pen name.” 
Some vase-paintings signed Smikros egraphsen seem “straight,” and perhaps part 
of the fun of those, for Euphronios, was to cover his tracks as completely 
as possible (e.g., plate IX). But others seem deliberately to invite skepticism 
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about the reality of Smikros, by insinuating questions about his competence 
(plate VII), unrealistic artistic ambition (figures n— 12), or implausible social 
standing (plates I, III). The verb dokei, “it seems,” on the amphora in 
Paris (figure 11) is emblematic. The intention informing the creation of the 
oeuvre of Smikros appears not to be effective forgery but self-serving self¬ 
representation. 

This is exemplified by the fragmentary krater in the Louvre, if the readings 
of the inscriptions proposed earlier are correct (plates X—XI). On the reverse, 
there is a representation of a young man with the suspiciously similar-sounding 
name of Euphron, rather than a “straight” self-portrait of Euphronios. And this 
is not exactly a se/^portrait because the painting of Euphron and his fellows is 
assigned through a signature to the mysterious artist Smikros. Enhancing the 
distance placed by the artist between himself and his self-portrait is the artist’s 
obvious preferment of the figure of Herakles on the other side of the vase. It is 
likely that an explicit acknowledgment of Euphronios’ responsibility for 
the painting on the vase occurred only here, in proximity to the real hero. 
This is a remarkably complex balance of incorporation and denial, or self¬ 
representation and self-effacement. 

Noticing the degree of denial of responsibility in the self-representation of 
Euphronios on the fragmentary krater in Paris is helpful in assessing the 
possibility that Euphronios himself was responsible for the representation of 
“Euphronios” courting “Leagros kalos ” on the psykter in Malibu (plate XII, 
figures 16, 18). Robertson’s suggestion that the picture is a parody of the 
vase-painting of Euphronios (perhaps an echo of a lost vase-painting by 
Euphronios himself depicting the painter’s “relationship” with Leagros?) 
by a vase-painter other than Euphronios is reasonable, given the picture’s 
careless and ungainly style. If the fragmentary vase-painting in Paris 
(plate XI), however, is an indication of how the artist Euphronios would 
have framed his own self-representation as suitor to Leagros, he would have 
attributed it to another painter. On the psykter in Malibu, the distancing or 
denial takes the form perhaps not of attributing the painting to a fictitious 
artist via writing a signature, but of the deliberate alteration of his (Euphro¬ 
nios’) customary style of painting. The vase invites two possible readings: it is 
a malicious, perhaps scandalous, if hapless and ultimately laughable (mis-) 
representation of Euphronios’ social impudence; or it is a masterpiece of 
covering one’s own tracks. 

If those readings of the psykter in Malibu are near the truth, they suggest 
that Euphronios was highly self-conscious of his own pictorial style. They 
dovetail with the findings of the analysis of the fragmentary krater in Paris 
(plates X— XI). There, the painter has arguably capitalized in the inscription 
Smikros egraphsen tade, “Smikros painted these,” precisely on the possibility that 
a beholder might take the compositionally simpler, less detailed, and 
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thematically more frivolous picture of wrestling with a greased pigskin to be 
the work of a “lesser” artist than the more heroic picture of Herakles’ deadly 
struggle with the impermeably skinned lion, which surely required an artist 
firing on all cylinders. If such stylistic self-awareness and conceptual complex¬ 
ity is evidenced by the writing on the fragmentary Parisian krater, then 
perhaps even self-parody is not outside the range of possible explanations of 
the [self-?] “portrait” of Euphronios on the Malibu psykter. The stylistic self- 
awareness of Euphronios is a significant finding for the history of art, since that 
sort of subjectivity is generally considered to be a much later historical 
development. 

The interpretation offered in this book of the vase-painting signed Smikros 
egraphsen is obviously not the one that has immediately leapt to mind since the 
rediscovery of the vases. I am not claiming, however, that interpreting these 
vases as creations of Euphronios is merely a fun way to think about them in a 
“post-modern” age in which identity is intensely mediated through wide¬ 
spread image circulation and manipulation. I am arguing that the complex 
pictorial strategies employed by Euphronios for the incorporation of the artist 
into the work of art were understandable and appreciated in his own time, by 
himself and by his fellow artists and patrons. The historical evidence of the 
reception of his vase-painting is admittedly limited. The most important 
evidence is the vase-painting in Munich signed by Euthymides as painter with 
the inscription hos oudepote Euphronios, “as never Euphronios,” written in 
proximity to an image of men drinking and dancing (figure 14). If the inscrip¬ 
tion “Euphron” on the fragmentary vase in Paris (plate XI) is the personal 
name of the nimble dancer in the picture, the vase in Munich begins to appear 
as part of a dialogue with the vase-painting of Euphronios in a way hitherto 
unsuspected. “As never Euphronios” refers not to the drawing of the human 
form in three-quarter view, nor to the real, historical social life of Euphronios 
when he is not painting vases, but to the presence of Euphronios as a fictive 
figure, a regular party-man, within his own imagery. The inscription on 
Euthymides’ vase seems to be saying, “Euphronios never partied like this 
in his own vase-painting.” 

THE “seal” OF THEOGNIS AND THE PROBLEM 
OF GUARANTEEING INDIVIDUAL ARTISTIC STYLE 

Fortunately, the indirect evidence available for the reconstruction of the 
horizon of expectations surrounding the creation and use of Euphronios’ 
painted vases is extensive. Fictionalization of self, pseudo autobiography, self¬ 
incorporation of creator into creative work, and strong characterizations of 
artisans are significant features of early Greek poetry. Smikros is not the only 
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fictitious artist in early Greek culture. For the moment, let us focus on one 
specific point, namely, self-awareness of the problem of securing a recogniz¬ 
able personal style. Consider this poem: 

KfjpvE, aocpi^o|i£vq) gev egoi cjcppriyiq etukeictOo) 

TOUTS’ E71ECTLV, Af|0£l 6' OlinOTE KAEUTOgEVa, 

oi)6e tii; aAAa<;£i tcaiaov xoi>a0Aoij jiapEovxoq, 

coSe 8s ji&<; xiq epEi- “ 0 eoyvl 86 <; ectxlv £7rr| 
xoii MEyapEaiq- 7tavxa<; Se tear’ avOpconouq ovogaaxoi;.” 

“For me, a skilled and wise poet, let a seal ( sphregis ), Cymus, be placed on these 
verses. Their theft will never pass unnoticed, nor will anyone take something 
worse in exchange when that which is good is at hand, but everyone will say, 
‘They are the verses of Theognis of Megara, and he is famous among all men.’” 
(Theognis 19—23, text/trans. Gerber 1999a) 

Here is a cultural artifact, dating sometime to the late seventh or sixth 
century BC, that prominently identifies its creator by name, like a vase-painter’s 
signature, yet voices anxiety about the strength of the connection between 
name and work. The nature of the sphregis or “seal” that promises to guarantee 
recognition of the verses of Theognis is an unsolved riddle. The difficulty does 
not lie in the understanding of the function of seals in antiquity, for there is 
adequate evidence to suggest that seals were used to establish ownership and not 
to bar access, like a lock. The difficulty lies in understanding how a seal might 
guarantee that Theognis’ poetic verses would never be palmed off as someone 
else’s poetry. The suggestion that a literal seal was placed on a manuscript of 
Theognis’ poetry in some ancient Greek temple has one obvious difficulty, 
namely, oral tradition. " 1 Consider another poem from the Theognidean corpus, 
sometimes envisioned as a kind of pendant to the first: “I have given you wings 
with which you will fly, soaring easily, over the boundless sea and all the land. 
You will be present at every dinner and feast, lying on the lips of many, and 
lovely youths accompanied by the clear sound of pipes will sing of you in 
orderly fashion with beautiful, clear voices” (237—243, Greek text in the 
introduction above, trans. Gerber). The poem envisions, hopefully, that songs 
about the poet’s beloved, Kyrnos, such as the one speaking of the seal, will 
circulate widely throughout Greece, thanks to the custom of singing popular, 
familiar songs during symposia. How could a manuscript locked in a temple 
possibly guarantee that verses learned through singing and listening, at party 
after party, in city after city, would remain connected to Theognis? 

Among the many figurative or metaphorical interpretations of the sphregis, 
the most consequential is the idea that the seal is writing itself." In a transi¬ 
tional period such as Archaic Greece, when the transmission of poetry via oral 
performance was being modified by writing and literacy, one can perhaps 
envision a growing awareness of the possibility of fixing one’s own words, 
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and of discriminating them from someone else’s words. Marcel Detienne 
suggested that writing made possible a new kind of memory, word-for-word 
memory, and that the new kind of memory gave rise to the idea of faithful 
reproduction. ' 1 The Theognidean poem itself seems to acknowledge the 
oral culture out of which it comes in the continuation of line 27 and following: 
“[i]t is with kind thoughts for you that I shall give you advice such as I myself, 
Cymus, learned front noble men while still a child” (aol 8’ eyca £t> tppovetov 
ujto0r|aopai, oi&7t£p auxoq, Kupv’, cmo xd>v ayaBdiv nalc; ex’ etbv epa0ov). 
Presumably, he means not that he was poring over books as a boy but listening 
to his elders. 

What most elucidations of the sphregis or “seal” poem have in common is a 
focus on authorial intention or processes of production of poetry. For my 
purposes, the poem is of interest with respect to its likely reception. Lines 
237-243 suggest that it will be sung out loud and listened to by young men as 
they drink. In its ancient context, sphregis or “seal” will, I suggest, have been no 
less opaque than it is in modern scholarship. How many symposiasts will jump 
to the conclusion that the seal refers to writing, when there are no books or 
manuscripts amid the krater, cups, and couches? When the drinkers are singing 
the songs from memory and not reading them from manuscripts? If the 
primary purpose of the poem was to articulate unambiguously how to avoid 
plagiarism of one’s own poetry, why not simply say “writing is going to seal 
these words as my own forever”?'’ The point is, there remains a mysterious, 
riddle-like quality in the reference to sphregis, even if it is correct to think that it 
is related, in part at least, to writing.' 1 What is particularly amusing about 
the poem is that language expressing, it seems, real anxiety about the possibility 
of someone plagiarizing the poet’s verses, or passing inferior lines off as 
Theognis’ work, and a real interest in eternal, personal fame, is coupled 
with a one-word, unexplained, and to this day completely mystifying refer¬ 
ence to a “seal.” 

In ancient Greece, the practice of signing a vase as its maker appears to be 
as old as writing. The earliest known signature occurs on a geometric-style 
fragment of Euboian manufacture, dating to the late eighth century, only one 
or two generations after the earliest known inscriptions in Greek of any type.’’ 
From that moment on, the names of persons claiming to have made or painted 
an object sporadically occur on vases, statues, gems, and several other types 
of objects throughout antiquity. Robin Osborne eloquently articulated the 
general significance of the practice: 

The artist’s name was always an element in which the viewer is presumed 
to be interested—as interested as he was in who was being portrayed in a 
picture or who had made a dedication. Signing marks out pots, sculp¬ 
tures, and gems—as it surely also marked out wall paintings and panel- 
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pictures, given the anecdotal material about the artists of such works—as 
sharing something with poems and letters that they did not share with 
buildings or furniture. What they all share is the sense that there is an 
“author,” that the identity of the creator of these works is something 
worth knowing—and worth knowing because they are works that 
demand, and establish a relationship with, “readers .” 1 ' 10 

Thomas Hubbard went so far as to suggest that the practice of signing vases was 
itself the inspiration for Theognis’ notion of embedding his name (and that of 
his beloved, like the kalos -name on a vase) in his written text of poetry. But 
there is much more to be said about the affinities between Theognis 19—38 and 
Euphronian vase-painting. 

The complex proposition advanced in this poem—its emphatic assertion of 
authorial ownership, its claim to unique recognizability, coupled with an 
unhelpfully terse reference to a mysterious means of guaranteeing those 
things—is significantly similar to the complex propositions of the vases signed 
Smikros egraphsen (or epoiesen). Like the poem, the vases positively assert that 
they were made or decorated by Smikros, but in a variety of different ways, 
they also undermine the basis or guarantee of the assertion. The stamnos in 
Brussels (plate I), for example, goes to great lengths to pin down, through 
painting and writing, the existence and agency and character of its maker. 
It identifies in writing one of the depicted figures as the maker himself, 
characterizes the maker pictorially as a particularly cool individual, and 
places the identifying label as close as possible to the signature, so that anyone 
not too drunk to read can make the connection. Yet this very combination 
of pictorial and epigraphical elements mystifies the situation, for how can 
the hardworking painter of a picture of men of leisure be simultaneously 
one of their number? Both poem and picture seem self-conscious about the 
tenuousness of claims to, or proofs of, individual artistic agency. 

The poem of Theognis is also of interest in relation to the vase-painting of 
Euphronios with respect to the intriguing notion of counterfeiting. The poem 
envisions the possibility of passing off someone else’s verses undetected, and a 
related possibility of substituting inferior verses for superior (Theognidean) 
ones. The relationship between the vase-painting signed Smikros egraphsen and 
painting of Euphronios has been described essentially as theft. Consider again 
the remarks of Dyfri Williams: “Smikros began to be able to imitate his master 
so closely that it is sometimes difficult to tell them apart . . . Nevertheless, there 
is beside him the signature of Smikros as painter.”' In this conception, the 
presence of the name of Smikros, in the fomi of a painter’s signature, provides 
the reassuring guarantee that the imitator has not tried to pass off his inferior 
vase-painting as that of the master himself. But the poem of Theognis nicely 
illustrates the problem that the presence of the name of the creator by itself is 
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no guarantee that someone has not stolen Theognis’ verses, or passed off worse 
verses as those of the master. Something else is needed to ensure that verses 
attributed to Theognis really are the verses of Theognis. The anxiety cleverly 
and amusingly articulated in this poem is realized in the vase-painting studied 
in this chapter: the genuine work of Euphronios is stolen, “unnoticed,” 
by another man who passes it off as his own. At the same time, Smikros 
has become so adept at imitating the master that he could pass off “something 
worse in exchange.” What is described in the poem as a (seemingly) genuine 
anxiety, however, has been engineered entirely and deliberately and know¬ 
ingly by Euphronios. A symposiast, examining the krater now fragmentary 
and in Paris (plates X—XI), acknowledging the inscription on the reverse, 
“[S]mik<r>os painted these,” recognizing the painting of Herakles and the 
lion on the obverse as the painting of Euphronios (thanks perhaps to a 
signature on the obverse), wondering what differentiates the two vase- 
paintings on the one vase, might envision a situation not unlike the one 
described in Theognis’ poem. The self-consciousness with which the “theft” 
of Euphronios’ figures by Smikros is engineered suggests that Theognis’ 
anxiety is not so genuine. 

In short, the poem and the vase-painting share a riddle-like quality that may 
very well have appealed to the expectations of the symposiasts who were the 
primary audience for both works. But the raw materials out of which the 
riddles were constructed are sophisticated concepts, and not lowbrow humor. 
They include the ideas of individual ownership of some part of cultural 
production, stealing intellectual property (to use a modem formulation), 
counterfeiting the special qualities of one’s art, and, above all, personal style. 
Even if Andrew Ford and others are right in suggesting that “clearly, the 
Theognidea are something more than the life’s work—however long that life 
may have been—of a single poet,” and “the name of Theognis guarantees not 
the origin of these epe but their homogeneous political character and their 
aristocratic provenience ” 1 ’—the poem nevertheless creates the illusion of 
artistic individuality. The voice of the poem is embodied, it addresses itself 
to a boy for whom it expresses concern, it refers to its own boyhood, 
it identifies itself with the particular personal name of Theognis. It speaks of 
personal fame. Most of all, it attempts to articulate a notion of ownership 
of something ineffable (at least in an Archaic context )—my verses. I contend that 
“Smikros” is doing much the same kind of intellectual work in Euphronian 
vase-painting. 
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ARCHILOCHOS, THE FICTIONAL 
CREATOR-PROTAGONIST, AND ODYSSEUS 


Homer, the aged self-absorbed dreamer, the type of the Apollinian naive artist, now beholds 
with astonishment the passionate head of the warlike votary of the muses, Archilochus, who 
was hunted savagely through life. Modem aesthetics, by way of interpretation, could only add 
that there the first ‘objective’ artist confronts the first ‘subjective’ artist (Friedrich Nietzsche, 
The Birth of Tragedy, trans. Walter Kaufmann [New York: Vintage, 1967], Section 5, p. 58). 

For many years, it seems fair to say, the first-person poetic narratives of the 
seventh-century BC poet Archilochos of Paros were understood in the same 
way that Jin Frel interpreted the representation of Euphronios on the psykter 
in Malibu (plate XII), or the self-representation of Smikros on the stamnos 
in Brussels (plate I): that is, as historically truthful. 1 When Archilochos com¬ 
posed amriSi pev Eauov xiq dydAAExai, rjv jtapa Bdpvqi, evxoq apwppxov, 
KdAAutov oi)K eBeAiov, “some Saian exults in my shield which I left—a faultless 
weapon-beside a bush against my will...” (frag. 5W.1-2), the argument goes, 
he was describing his own personal experience. The most influential interpret¬ 
ation of that sort was offered by Bruno Snell: 

Perhaps the most striking difference between [epic and lyric poetry], 
as regards the men behind the works, is the emergence of the poets as 
individuals . .. [T]he lyrists announce their own names; they speak about 
themselves and become recognizable as personalities. The era of lyric 
poetry is the first to introduce upon the stage of European history a 
number of highly individualized actors, with a great variety of roles. 
Party-leaders, law-givers and tyrants, religious thinkers and, somewhat 
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later, philosophers, plastic artists who are beginning to record their names 
on their works: all these pierce through the veil of anonymity which 
covers the earlier period. Literature, i.e. the lyric, evinces the intellectual 
significance of this development more clearly than any other sphere 
of art, for it allows the new outlook to make itself known by word of 
mouth, the only means of explicit expression tor things of the mind. 

“Plastic artists” who identify themselves by name, like the vase-painter 
Euphronios, no less than poets, in this model, are symptomatic of an epochal 
collective psychological development of individualism. Perhaps needless to 
say, there are several nontrivial difficulties entailed by this account. One is the 
claim that verbal expression is the “only means” by which the “emergence of 
the individual” is elucidated for us, since it is the only explicit form of expression 
of thought. The vase-painting of Euphronios, as interpreted in the previous 
chapter, is hardly inarticulate or unexpressive on the subject of self¬ 
representation. But the point I wish to address in this chapter is the assumption 
that the biography, personality, and very consciousness of a poet such as 
Archilochos (who was “exhibit a” in Snell’s account) can be read out of 
his poetry. Like the vase-painting of Euphronios, the poetry of Archilochos 
can be seen to exhibit multiple fictitious first-person narrator-characters. 
What is more, the poetry points to one particular model for this sort of 
subjective self-presentation, itself a fiction, namely, the mythical hero and 
sometimes-narrator of the Odyssey. 

WHO IS THE SPEAKER OF NARRATIVES OF ARCHILOCHOS? 

Snell’s assumption was seriously challenged in an essay of 1964 by Kenneth 
Dover. He called attention to a crucial passage of Aristotle, in which it is claimed 
that Archilochos did not always speak as himself. 3 “Since sometimes ... when 
speaking of another, we may be accused of abuse or boorishness, we must make 
another speak in our place ... Archilochus uses the same device in censure” 
(.Rhetoric 1418 b 23—33, trans. Freese). 1 Aristode gave two examples. He claimed 
that the speaker of the famous poem (fragment 19W) beginning oil poi xd 
rhyEto rob TtoAuxpbCTOU peAei, “the possessions ofGyges are of no concern to 
me,” is a carpenter named Charon, and that the speaker of the lovely poem 
(fragment 122W), XPh P^toov deAitTOv ouSev egtiv ot)5’ cutcbpoxov ouSs 
0aupdoiov, £7t£i5f] Zeik; jtomjp ’OAupmoiv ek p£oap(3plr|<; £0r|K£ vukt,’ 
“nothing is to be unexpected or sworn impossible or marvelled at, now that 
Zeus father of the Olympians has made night out of the noonday,” is a father 
talking about his daughter. Aristode explicitly says that the line from the Gyges 
poem is the first line of the poem. The quotation from the other poem is also 
very likely its opening words, because the late-antique anthologist Stobaios gives 
nine lines of the poem, and the line quoted by Aristotle is the first in Stobaios’ 
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version. In neither poem is there any indication, within the surviving lines, that 
the listener was explicitly informed of the speaker’s identity. The poet, like 
Euphronios, makes the audience wait. In fact, there is no direct evidence to 
suggest that the narrative voice of the poem ever slipped out of character and 
into the voice of the poetf Those are not the only poems of Archilochos 
in which the first-person narrator appears to be someone other than the poet. 
The speaker of fragment 25 W is a prophet ( mantis , line 5); the speaker of 67W, 
perhaps a doctor; and that of fragment 24W, possibly a member of a mercantile 
family. But the two examples given by Aristotle are ones about which we can 
be certain. Here are two Archaic poems featuring points of view that appear 
to be similar, formally, to the pictorial conception informing the stamnos in 
Bmssels (plate I). The figure occupying the position equivalent to first-person 
poet-narrator, the person who purports to be telling the story and simultan¬ 
eously appearing in it, Smikros, is not identical with the creator of the work, 
Euphronios. 

Elsewhere in the limited remains of Archaic Greek poetry, first-person 
narrators unambiguously unidentical with the poet are unusual. But they are 
not unknown. And it is important to note that the function of the formal 
feature is difficult to accommodate within Aristotle’s limited formulation of 
masking. The easiest examples to detect are those in which the narrators are 
female. For example, iTtTto^ eyd) tcaAf] Kal a£0Alr|, aXXa koikigtov avSpa 
tpxpoo, Kai pot tout’ aviqpoxccxov. ttoAMki 5r]’pi:AAr|oa diappr^aoa 
yaAivov tpsuysiv (boapivri xov kcxkov qvioxov, “I am a fine, prize-winning 
horse, but I carry a man who is utterly base, and this causes me the greatest 
pain. Often I was on the point of breaking the bit, throwing my bad rider, 
and running off’ (Theognis 257—260, text/trans. Gerber). The feminine forms 
of adjectives and participle clearly establish that the narrator is female, yet 
the elegiac poem is attributed to a male poet and was almost certainly intended 
for presentation in a symposium, where poetry was performed primarily, if 
not exclusively, by men. Admittedly, the female of that poem is a horse. 
But two fragments of lyric poetry attributed to male poets feature first-person 
female narrators who are certainly human: £|i£ SeIAocv, £|i£ Ttdoav Koacoxa- 
xoov TtxSxxoiGiv, “me, wretched woman (erne deilan), me, sharing in all 
misery, . ..” for example, was composed by Alkaios according to Hephais- 
teion. 9 ’Ek Ttoxapoh ’jtavxpxopat Ttavxa tpfpouaa Aapjtpd, “I come up 
from the river bringing [the washing] all bright,” is attributed to Anakreon 
by Hephaisteion. 10 Those fragments do not begin with a meta-narrative 
introduction to the effect that “I, a male voice, am going to quote the speech 
of a woman”; rather, the poems appear to begin emphatically in the voice of a 
woman. 11 Among the remains of iambic poetry, there are two fragments 
in which occurs this narrative strategy, in addition to those of Archilochos. 
One is attributed to Semonides (frag. 16W) and probably from an erotic 
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narrative: KdA.£upopr|v pbpoioi Kai Bucbpaaiv Kal (BaKKapT Kal yap tic; 
epitopo^ Ttapfjv, “and I was anointing myself with unguents and scents and 
baccaris; for in fact a merchant was present.” Another is a fragment of 
Anakreon (432 PMG ): Kvn^f| tic; f] 5 r) Kal 7t£7t£ipa yivopai apv 5 ia papyo- 
owqv, “already I am becoming a wrinkled old thing, over-ripe fruit, thanks to 
your lust,” iambic in both meter and sentiment. 1 Ewen Bowie summarized 
the evidence in this way: “possibly, as some hold, these songs were actually 
composed and sung by women . . . [But] taken together the songs are better 
seen as evidence for male symposiasts entertaining each other by taking on—in 
song at least—a female role.” 11 

WHAT IS SO “invective” ABOUT THIS POETRY? 

Let us return to Aristotle’s examples of first-person poetic narrators who 
are different in identity from the poets who created them, because they are 
accompanied by Aristotle’s interpretation of them. The explanatory frame¬ 
work offered by Aristotle is inadequate to account for the sympotic poems 
featuring first-person female narrators, because they appear to be erotic rather 
than invective in intention. In fact, the rationale offered by Aristotle for the use 
of aliases in Archilochos does not even adequately account for his own 
examples. Aristotle coupled their use for criticism with the use of aliases for 
self-praise. Here is the full context: “[i]n regard to moral character, since 
sometimes, in speaking of ourselves, we render ourselves liable to envy, to 
the charge of prolixity, or contradiction, or, when speaking of another, we 
may be accused of abuse or boorishness, we must make another speak in our 
place, as Isocrates does in the Philippus and in the Antidosis” (1418 b 23-33, 
trans. Freese; Greek text above). Aristotle adds an additional example of 
censure being attributed to someone other than the speaker, when Sophokles 
makes Haimon refer to the opinion of “the people” in advancing criticism of 
Kreon’s treatment of Antigone (Antigone 692—700). The passages of Isokrates 
and Sophokles differ like apples from oranges in comparison with the passages 
of Archilochos. In the former, the presence of two voices, the voice of the 
boaster or censurer and the fictitious voice in which the boast or censure is 
articulated, is never in doubt. Isokrates and Haimon are present, by name, 
within the texts, themselves placing their own opinions into the mouths of 
others. The passages of Archilochos are different. “The opening words repre¬ 
sented the utterance of someone other than the poet himself, and in neither 
case is the hearer warned that this will be so.” 1 

The trouble is, Aristotle identifies the poet’s intention to be invective 
(lids Archilochos psegei ), yet the poems cited by Aristotle as examples are not 
easily construed even as veiled criticism. The poem beginning, “The possessions 
of Gyges are of no concern to me (fragment 19W),” continues in a 
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contemplative in tone: ou8’ eiAe 7td) g£ i(fjAo<;, ol)8’ dymopat Becdv epya, 
psyaAri^ 8’ ouk epEoo xupavviSoq- aitOTtpoBEv yap egxiv otpBaApdiv epcov, 
“not yet have I been seized with jealousy of him, I do not envy the deeds of the 
gods, and I have no love of tyranny. That is beyond my sights.” That the poem 
in its entirety was gnomic, rather than invective, is suggested in particular by an 
imitation of this very poem that occurs in the corpus of works attributed to 
Anakreon. The first four lines of the imitation follow the Archilochean poem 
closely in identifying things that the speaker does not like; then the Anakreontic 
poem shifts gear and enumerates the pleasures that the speaker craves, including 
drinking, gambling, and drenching his beard with perfume. 16 The Anakreontic 
poem may depart from the Archilochean model in the specific identities of 
the desirable things (how many carpenters desire to perfume their beards?). 
But the structure of the Anakreontic poem suggests that the original Gyges 
poem ended with an enumeration of pleasures available to Charon as a 
carpenter, and not with a verbal attack on someone else. Of the other poem 
mentioned by Aristotle, nine astonishing lines survive from the speech of the 
stunned father. Perhaps half of the poem has come down to us, it contains 
no trace of criticism, and it is entirely devoted to fantastically imaginative 
expression of the psychological effect of a total eclipse of the sun. 1 

In describing the intention of Archilochos in those two poems as psegei, 
“criticizing,” Aristotle expresses an interpretation of the poetry of Archilochos 
that was, and is, widespread. The view seems firmly ensconced in the earliest 
reference to Archilochos in surviving Greek poetry: £|ie 8s XpSfbv tpsuysiv 
8d.KO(,' aSivov Kaicayopiav. e 18 ov yap skcu; ecov xa jtoAA’ ev agayavlg 
ijioyspbv ApxiAoyov papuAoyou,' cyBeaiv juatvopEvov, “But I must flee 
the persistent bite of censure ( kakagoria ), for standing at a far remove I have 
seen Archilochos the blamer often in straights as he fed on dire words of 
hatred” (Pindar Pythian 2.52—56, text/trans. Race 1997). This early fifth- 
century BC passage of Pindar has been taken as definitive. “By virtue of being 
singled out, even within epinician praise poetry, as a ‘man of psogos’ (tJtOYEpov 
ApXlAoxov: Pindar P. 2.55), the figure of Archilochus surely qualifies as a 
master of blame poetry.” 1 Within the economy of the poem, it is true, the 
reference to Archilochos marks the transition from the preceding, negative, 
critical account of the mythological villain Ixion to the positive praise of 
the victor Hieron, which is the primary purpose of the victory ode. IV In 
this sense, Archilochos stands for blame. There is more to the poetry of 
Archilochos than fault-finding, however, as Pindar himself attests in another 
epinician ode (Olympian 9.1-2): To psv ’ApytAoxoii psAoc; (poovaEv’OAupTtla, 
KaAA.lv iko<; 6 xputAooij KEyAaSax;, “The song of Archilochos resounding at 
Olympia, that triumphal hymn swelling with three refrains .. .” 2 ° 

Pindar’s Second Pythian Ode itself implicitly acknowledges that the poetry 
of Archilochos embraced a broader range of material and poetic conceptions 
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than the word psogos, “criticism,” might suggest. Deborah Steiner persua¬ 
sively argued that the animals in the enigmatic conclusion of the poem 
(72—97) are allusions to the poetry of ArchilochosC 1 And those allusions are 
not all negative. The first of the animals, the ape, is part of a fable featured in 
Archilochos’ fragment 185W. In that poem, in its behavior and appearance, 
the ape represents both the target of criticism and also a critic himself. 
The second animal in the final section of Pythian 2, the fox, plays a role 
in the same Archilochean fable (fragment 185W), where it is the opponent of 
the ape. The fox is also one of the protagonists of Archilochos’ most 
important fable, the fox and eagle (fragments 172—181W). That fable func¬ 
tions as criticism of the most prominent of the poet’s alleged enemies, 
Lykambes (details below). The fox is the stand-in for Archilochos, the eagle 
the representative of Lykambes. The third animal to be mentioned in 
the coda to Pythian 2, the wolf, is the most important, because Pindar 
identifies himself with this animal: tpIAov sir] (piAHv- Ttoxi 5’ cyOpov ax’ 
£X0po^ ecbv Aukoio SIkcxv u7to0£L>aogai, aAA’ cxAAoxe TtaxEcov oSou; 
CTKoAxauj, “let me befriend a friend, but against an enemy, I shall, as his 
enemy, run him down as a wolf does, stalking now here, now there, on 
twisting paths” (83—85). The wolf has many associations in early Greek 
poetry, including duplicity and insatiable appetite. But it also has a special 
place in Archilochean poetry in the name of the poet’s enemy Lykambes, 
which means “wolf-walker.” Steiner nicely notices how Pindar evokes the 
Archilochean name in the manner in which the wolf runs down his enemy, 
“stalking now here, now there.” Hammering home the intertextual allusion 
is the language of Pindar’s distinction between the ways he treats friends and 
enemies, for the formulation recalls fragment 23 W. 14—15 of Archilochos: eji] 
laxapod xoi xov (piA.[£o]y[xa] pev (p[i]A.£ty, [xo]y 5’ £X0pov £X0odp£iy, 
“I know how to repay love with love and hatred with hatred.”" 2 In short, 
implicit within the Pindaric allusions to the poetry of Archilochos is the 
recognition that its scope goes well beyond blame, to include cleverness. 
Steiner suggests that “Pindar’s (otherwise unlikely) appropriation of the 
wolf’ is a means of beating Archilochos at his own game. He does this by 
taking on the role of Lykambes the wolf-walker and capping Archilochos, 
who is embodied in the fox. In so doing, however, Pindar also tacitly 
acknowledges, I would add, the central importance of role-playing and 
fictionalization of self within the poetry of Archilochos. To beat Archilochos 
at his own game, it is necessary for the epinician poet to come down from his 
lofty perch and take up a position as a hungry, wily character. In the manner 
in which Pindar structures his competition with Archilochos, he expresses a 
deeper appreciation of the complexity of Archilochean verse than that 
encapsulated in “Archilochos the blamer often in straights as he fed on dire 
words of hatred.” 
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THE POETRY OF ARCHILOCHOS IN THE PROCRUSTEAN BED 

of Aristotle’s poetics 

What is the explanation of the characterization of two not-obviously-critical 
poems of Archilochos as psogos or “criticism” in Aristotle’s Rhetoric ? Elsewhere 
in Aristotle, Archilochos, iambic poetry, and psogos occur primarily in relation to 
other, more fundamental principles. Among the very influential theories of 
literary genre to survive from antiquity is a famous passage of Aristotle’s Poetics 
(1448 b 23—1449 a 6). In the beginning, he suggests, poetry split into two 
different types, Kara xa oiicsla fj0q, “according to its creators’ characters” 
(text/trans. after Halliwell 1995). The GEpvoxEpOi, “more pious, serious,” 
represented people doing good things, while the euteAegtepoi, “cheaper, more 
vulgar, less worthy,” represented the actions of tpocoAoi, “low or common” 
people. The more vulgar people first made psogoi, “invectives,” where the more 
serious poets composed hymns and encomia. For psogoi , the iambic meter was 
introduced, since “it was in this metre that they lampooned ( iambizein ) one 
another ... And when tragedy and comedy had been glimpsed, those whose 
own natures gave them an impetus towards either type of poetry abandoned 
iambic lampoons to become comic poets, or epic to become tragedians, because 
these newer forms were grander and more esteemed than the earlier.” - '’ 

In this sweeping epitome, Aristotle presents a theoretical account of the 
origins of poetry, which attributes its creation and development to innate or 
natural tendencies among humans, rather than to divine inspiration. 24 What is 
striking about the account, first of all, is the primacy granted to the opposition 
of high and low—well educated, noble, beautiful, versus poor, common, and 
ugly. More striking still, Aristotle posits a correlation between the tempera¬ 
ments of the figures represented within poetry and the ethe, “characters,” of the 
poets who create them. -> Strange as it may seem to us, familiar with the idea 
that a writer might work in several different modes or genres, the passage 
claims that there is a natural correlation between what the poet writes about 
and what sort of person the poet is. 

In Aristotle’s theory, the single most important criterion in discriminating 
poetry and its creators is the distinction between noble and base, or serious and 
frivolous. The preeminence of that criterion is established earlier in the Poetics: 
“since mimetic artists represent people in action, and the latter should be either 
elevated or base (for characters almost always align with just these types, as it is 
through vice and virtue that the characters of all men vary)” (1448 a 1 —4). - ' 
We can get a sense of what Aristotle specifically has in mind in this distinction 
from a passage of his Politics (1342 a 18-21, trans. Jowett): “Since the spectators 
are of two kinds-the one free and educated, and the other a vulgar crowd 
composed of artisans, labourers, and the like (ejteI 8’ 6 0 £axr|(,' 81TT09, 6 pcv 
eAeuOepo^ Kai 7 t£Jtai 8 £U[L£vo<;, 6 8s tpopriKo^ ek pavauouiv mi 0 r|Ta>v mi 
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aAAoov)— there ought to be contests and exhibitions instituted for the relaxation 
of the second class also.” It is fair to say that Aristotle was fully aware that the 
emphasis placed on the distinction between noble and coarse skewed his 
sketch of the early development of poetry. He explicitly acknowledged that 
his third analytical criterion, mode of representation—that is, narrative versus 
dramatic presentation of subject matter—leads to a different categorization: 
“in one respect Sophocles could be classed as the same kind of mimetic artist 
as Homer, since both represent elevated characters, but in another the same as 
Aristophanes, since both represent people in direct action” (1448 a 25—28).“ 
But the Poetics emphasizes the distinction between high and low poets or 
subjects over differences in mode of representation." This is important, 
because it helps to explain why Aristotle used the verb psego, “criticize,” to 
describe what Archilochos was doing even in poems that contain no obvious 
invective. The focus on ethics rather than form results in Archilochos being 
pigeon-holed as a low poet, producing low poetry, even though the mode 
of presentation employed in “The Possessions ofGyges” or “Nothing Is To Be 
unexpected” links those poems with the (more elevated) Homeric mode of 
mixed narrative and dialogue. 2 ’’ 

The pigeon-holing of Archilochos into the category of iambic psogos was 
also motivated by Aristotle’s apparent determination to drive a wedge between 
invective in iambics and the dramatic genre of Comedy. Having just correlated 
the fine and serious subject matter of poetry with more august poets, and 
common subject matter with low poets, Aristotle carves out an exception. 
Homer is at the origin not only of serious poetry, like the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
but also of psogos, since the Margites, the earliest surviving example of psogos, is 
attributable to Homer: “[n]ow, we cannot name such an invective earlier 
than Homer, though probably many poets produced them; but we can do 
so from Homer onwards, namely the latter’s Margites and the like” (1448 b 
28—30). But there is a crucial difference, Aristotle argues, between what Homer 
created and other early poetic criticism: “just as Homer was the supreme poet 
of elevated subjects ... so too he was the first to delineate the forms of 
comedy, by dramatizing not psogos, ‘invective,’ but to geloion, ‘the laughable’: 
thus Margites stands in the same relation to comedies as do the Iliad and the 
Odyssey to tragedies” (1448 b 33-1449 a 2). 30 

The distinction is refined in the subsequent section: “Comedy, as we said, 
is mimesis of baser but not wholly vicious characters: rather, to geloion, 
‘the laughable,’ is one category of ton aischrou, ‘the shameful.’ For the laughable 
comprises any fault or mark of shame which involves no pain or destruction: 
most obviously, the laughable mask is something ugly and twisted, but 
not painfully” (1449 a 31-36). 31 Now we have one specific characteristic of 
Aristotle’s distinction between psogos and to geloion, between “invective” and 
“the laughable”: the laughable is restricted to what is low but not vicious. 
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A further distinction appears several chapters later, in the pivotal statement 
about the function of poetry per se. Aristotle argues that the purpose of poetry 
is not to relate real actions taken by a particular person, but rather hypothetical 
actions, which unfold according to what is probable in life: 

[Pjoetry is more philosophical and more elevated than history, since 
poetry relates more of the universal, while history relates particulars. 
“Universal” means the kinds of things which it suits a certain kind of 
person to say or do, in terms of probability or necessity: poetry aims for 
this, even though attaching names to the agents. A “particular” means, 
say, what Alcibiades did or experienced. In comedy, this point has by 
now become obvious: the poets construct the plot on the basis of 
probability, and only then supply arbitrary names; they do not, like 
iambic poets, write about a particular person. (1451 b 5—14) 32 

Notice how Aristotle implicitly links iambic poetry with biographical history 
rather than fictive plot-making. Now we have a second specific point of 
distinction between invective and the laughable: the former addresses particu¬ 
lar individuals; comedy, on the other hand, addresses types of people and 
situations via narration. This is very important: if mode of poetic representation 
had been privileged over the ethics of poetic content and the poet’s personal 
temperament, Archilochean poetry arguably would have been situated some¬ 
where between epic and drama. First, narrative appears to have been far more 
prevalent in Archilochean poetry than the primitive invective model would 
suggest. Second, Archilochean verse uses a mixed mode of narrative and 
direct speech, as in Homeric epic, but takes a step further toward fully dramatic 
presentation by allowing the narrator to enter into the plot as a character. 
Third, the poetry of Archilochos occasionally explicitly states that its intention 
is to be funny. Fourth, while there is at least one certain contemporary figure 
within Archilochean poetry, there are also several other characters who seem 
very likely to be “arbitrary names.” As Aristotle’s text stands, however, it is 
obvious that Archilochos would have been included within pre-comic psogos 
or invective. 34 

Let us pursue the fourth point, names. Among the contemporaries attacked 
by Archilochos in his verse, according to Aristides (testimonium 17 Gerber), is 
one Charilaos. Athenaios (test. 167) claims that, in one poem, Archilochos 
criticized Charilaos for gluttony. It is likely that the beginning of the poem 
Athenaios had in mind is given in fragment 168W: ’Epaapov(5r| XapiAas, 
Xprjpa tol ysAotov epeoo, TtoAh tpiAxaB’ exalptov, x£pt|;£ai 5’ ctKotKov, 
“Charilaos, son of Erasmon, a funny thing I shall tell you, by far the dearest 
of my companions, and you will be delighted to hear it.” This is an impressive 
piece of poetic audacity: the poet “criticizes” Charilaos, but claims that the 
man is his best friend, that the poetic treatment will be funny, that the poem is 
being presented to Charilaos himself, and that he the target will be delighted 
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when he hears it. The poem is amusingly preoccupied with shaping its 
own reception. That point is underscored by the very name of the protagonist: 
“the pleasure and laughter promised by the poem are actually embodied in the 
element Khari-oi Kharilaos.” 3 ^ The invented quality of the name “Charilaos” 
is further suggested by the name of his father, Erasmon, for this name also is 
transparent ( erasmios , “lovely”), and the patronymic recurs only in comedy 
(.LGPN 2 s. v.). They are good candidates for Aristotle’s designation “arbitrary 
names”. 

At least one of the figures appearing in the poetry of Archilochos is almost 
certainly a historical figure. Glaukos, son of Leptines, is the addressee in a 
number of Archilochean poems.A seventh-century, inscribed grave 
marker bearing the name and patronymic of Glaukos was found on Thasos 
(Archilochos testimonium i). It is independent evidence that this man, familiar 
from Archilochos’ poetry, was a historical individual of the late seventh century 
BC. Glaukos may be a real man, but it is noteworthy to what extent he appears 
to leave his historical context behind and enter into the fictional world. 
Consider fragment 117W: xov K£p07tAdaxr|v cxelSe FAcojkov, “sing of Glaukos 
who arranges his hair in horns.” On the basis of that style of hair, it has even 
been suggested that Glaukos is the preening general in fragment 114W, “I have 
no liking for a general who is tall, walks with a swaggering gait, takes pride in 
his curls, and is partly shaven .. .” 3 The poem about the general we will return 
to shortly. For the moment, notice the language of 117W: it is the form of an 
epic invocation of the inspirational Muse, and it seems to be funny. Part of the 
humor lies in the contrast between the lofty language of epic, suggesting a 
heroic saga, and the unimportance of the hero’s epithet, which concerns 
hairstyling. Part of the humor arguably also lies, however, in the idea that the 
poet is purporting to make one of his actual associates the subject of an epic 
poem. If there is a historical person in the background to the poem, he is part of 
the raw materials out of which the poet has created a work that is most arresting 
for its humorous appropriation of traditional epic poetry. The “reality effect” 
created by the incorporation of real persons into imaginary representations of 
traditional themes, which is one of the innovations and the pleasures of this 
poetry, does not have a precise parallel within Aristotle’s scheme. 

BEAT poet: THE RECEPTION OF ARCHILOCHOS IN SPARTA 
AND BY KRITIAS 

Implicit in Aristotle’s theory of the origins of high and low genres of poetry are 
two related ideas that have shaped the interpretation of Archilochos in much 
modem as well as most ancient scholarship. The first is the idea that the 
experiences or attitudes narrated in the first person are the poet’s own. ’ ’ Based 
on the belief that poets are either noble or base but not both is the second idea, 
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that what Archilochos has to say will naturally be base, course, low, or biting, 
because he was that kind of man. The theory helps to account for the 
willingness of some modem scholars to assume that the Gyges or eclipse poems 
were invective, as Aristotle suggested in the Rhetoric: hiding behind the masks 
of Charon the carpenter or the father of the daughter must be some critical 
opinion held by Archilochos, because it is in the poet’s nature to be critical. 39 
This way of reading Archilochos appears to have been widespread in later 
antiquity. 

Consider the ancient reception of fragment 5W, perhaps a complete 
poem: dcnriSi psv Sa'l'cov tk; aydAAExat, r}v Ttapa Oapvtp, evxoq dgtbpqxov, 
KaAAutov ouk eBeAoov- auxov 8’ t^adura. xi pot psAst dajti^ ekeivt]; 
eppExco- E^aoxic; Kxqoopai on Kaxto), “Some Saian exults in my shield which 
I left-a faultless weapon—beside a bush against my will. But I saved myself. 
What do I care about that shield? To hell with it! I’ll get one that’s just as good 
another time.” This was a famous poem, reworked or referred to on numerous 
occasions. Envisioning the kind of songs boys will sing at the wedding party of 
Trygaios, Aristophanes (Peace 1265-1304), for example, quotes the shield poem 
specifically. The poem is also referred to by Plutarch (Instituta Laconica 
34 [239a]) in an eye-opening statement: on account of his having thrown 
away his shield in battle, the poet Archilochos was banned from Sparta, 
famous for the advice given by Spartan mothers to their sons, to come back 
with their shields or on them. What is eye-opening is the idea that the 
un-Spartan point of view expressed in the poem, about the relative value of 
personal honor versus physical survival, must be the genuine and heartfelt 
opinion of the poet himself. Alternative, non-autobiographical readings of the 
poem were possible in antiquity. During the recitation of the shield poem in 
Aristophanes’ Peace, the character Trygaios asks the boy, £bt£ pot, cb itoaBoiv, 
e1<; xov aauxou jtaxEp’ aSEiq, “Tell me, little weenie, are you singing about 
your own father?” (trans. Henderson). But the autobiographical approach was 
dominant. 

In a detailed discussion of the poetry of Archilochos (reproduced by Aelian 
[Archilochos testimonium 33 Gerber]), the late fifth-century BC pro-Spartan 
aristocratic apologist Kritias held that Archilochos said the worst things about 
himself. Had he not done this, we would never have discovered that his 
mother Enipo was a slave, that he was forced to leave Paros due to poverty, 
that he spoke badly about friends and enemies alike, that he was an adulterer 
and a lecherous man, or—“what is still more alaxiov shameful”—that he threw 
away his shield. Self-abasement was noted in the poetry of Archilochos by 
several much later Christian apologists: “[he] revealed [his own] character 
to licentious and impure,” f)0o^ doEAysq Kai ctKaBapxov Ttapaaxfjaavxa; 
“first of all he criticized himself,” Jtpcoxov auxov ijisyEi. But the testimo¬ 
nium of Kritias is of particular importance. It is possible to correlate one of the 
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accusations with an extant poem, the poem about leaving behind the shield. 
Kritias assumes (perhaps facetiously) that base acts such as this, revealed in the 
poet’s own first-person narratives, could only have originated in the poet’s 
own behavior or actions. 

But that is not the only possible interpretation. In a landmark essay, Bemd 
Seidensticker demonstrated that there is an Odyssean precedent for throwing 
away one’s shield in order to save one’s own life. In the fictitious autobiog¬ 
raphy that Odysseus supplies to Eumaios in Book Fourteen, the hero threw 
down his shield and spear and placed himself at the mercy of the Pharaoh 
(14.277—279). Here is Seidensticker’s response to the assumptions ofKritias and 
others that the shield-poem of Archilochos is genuine autobiography: 

Dover has shown that “assumed personality and imaginary situation” are 
as old as the lyric expression of feelings, attitudes and events. He conse¬ 
quently asks: “Are we sure—to take a crucial example—that Archilochus 
himself threw away his shield in combat against the Saioi?” The Homeric 
precedent strengthens those doubts. We certainly cannot rule out the 
possibility that the [Odyssean] parallel is accidental, that Archilochus 
indeed talks about personal experience. But the poetic parallel and the 
fact that it comes from a literary context which was not only well known 
but .. . very attractive to Archilochus make it appear much more likely 
that we are, in fact, dealing with an “imaginary situation.” 41 

The correspondences between the poetry of Archilochos and other features 
of the same Odyssean passage will concern us shortly. For the moment, it is 
enough to note that epic emulation is a viable alternative to the assumption 
that the shield-poem is genuine autobiography. Other items on Kritias’ list 
of embarrassing personal traits are not above suspicion. Enipo, the alleged 
name of Archilochos’ mother, meaning “abuse,” seems too transparently 
appropriate to the biting character of some Archilochean poetry to be merely 
coincidental. Ancient testimonia report that Archilochos’ family played a role 
in the colonization of Thasos, or in the foundation of religious cults; this is 
hardly to be expected if the mother were a slave and Archilochos 
impoverished. 

Perhaps Kritias’ argument is less naive than it appears at first glance. He has a 
pro-Spartan, pro-aristocratic axe to grind and for that reason perhaps paints the 
most negative picture possible of a poet he perceives to be too “democratic.” 
The biased, slanted agenda of this testimonium was recognized in antiquity. 
Aelian terminates his epitome of Kritias with the extraordinary remark xauxa 
ouk eyd) ApyHoyov alxicopai, aXXa Kpixiaq, “it is Kritias who censures 
[Archilochos] for this, not I.” It seems likely that Kritias was familiar with 
the idea of fictional first-person narratives (did he not go to the theater at 
Athens?), and it is conceivable that he deliberately misread one or more 
Archilochean narratives as autobiography for effect. 4 '' After all, implicit in his 
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critique is not merely that the poet was a bad man but more precisely that 
Archilochos did not paper over the unattractive aspects of his autobiography. 

What I draw from the passage of Kritias is a two-fold observation. On the 
one hand, interpreting the poetry of Archilochos as genuine autobiography 
was well within the realm of possibility in fifth-century Athens (otherwise how 
could Kritias have realistically expected his critique to be effective?). On the 
other hand, concealing one’s true identity behind a fictitious narrator was also 
conceivable (Kritias implies that Archilochos could have cleaned up, fictional¬ 
ized, his own image). 


NAKED DESIRE, THE UNHEROIC NARRATOR, 

AND THE COLOGNE EPODE 

If the narrator of Archilochean poems is at least sometimes fictional, what sort 
of fictional persona was the poet attempting to create? For the exploration of 
this question, arguably the most important modern development has been the 
appearance in 1974 of the longest surviving poem attributable to Archilochos. 
High art as well as erotica, this fifty-three line fragment, popularly known as 
the Cologne epode, is nearly complete, missing it seems only its opening 
lines. 44 The poem conjures a model of first-person poetic narrator that goes 
far beyond the limitations entailed in Aristotle’s claim that Archilochos hid his 
own critical opinions of contemporaries behind the personae of his narrators. 
And the poem’s affinities with epic point in the direction of an answer to the 
question of what sort of person the narrator hopes to be-a smooth operator 
like the hero of the Odyssey. 
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0p]iyKo{j S’ ev£p0£ kocl jiuAegov UJtO(p[ 
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^av0rj<; Ejm|jau[(jL)V Tpixoq. 

. holding off completely; and endure (I shall en¬ 
dure?) ... likewise. 

But if you are in a hurry and desire impels you, 
there is in our house one who now greatly longs for 
(marriage?), 

a lovely tender maiden. In my opinion she has a 
faultless form; make her your (loved one).” 

Such were her words, and I replied: “Daughter oi 
Amphemedo, a worthy and (prudent?) 

woman, whom now the mouldy earth holds, many 
are the delights the goddess offers young men 

besides the sacred act; one of these will suffice. 

But at leisure, whenever., has become dark, 

you and I will deliberate on these matters with 
heaven’s help. I shall do as you bid me. (You arouse 
in me?) a strong (desire?). 

But, my dear, do not begrudge my . . . under the 
coping and the gates. For I shall steer towards the 
grassy 
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garden; be sure now of this. As for Neoboule, let 
(some?) other man have her. Ugh, she’s overripe, 25 

twice your age, 

and her girlhood’s flower has lost its bloom as has 
the charm which formerly was on it. For (her desire 
is?) insatiable, 

and the sex made woman has revealed the full 30 

measure of her (infatuation?). To hell with her! 

(Let) no (one bid?) this, 

that I have such a wife and become a laughing¬ 
stock to my neighbors. I much prefer (to have?) 
you, 35 

since you are neither untrustworthy nor two- 
faced, whereas she is quite precipitous and makes 
many (her lovers). 

I’m afraid that if I press on in haste (I may be the 
parent) of blind and premature offspring just like 40 

the proverbial bitch.” 

So much I said. I took the maiden and laid her 
down in the blooming flowers. With a soft 

cloak I covered her, holding her neck with my 45 

arm, ... as she ceased (?) just like a fawn, ... 

and with my hands I gently took hold of her 
breasts (where?) she revealed her young flesh, the 
approach (bewitchment?) of her prime, 50 

and caressing all her lovely body I let go my 
(white?) force, touching her blond (hair). 

The poem represents a conversation between an aroused narrator and a 
reluctant girl and the unconventional sex act that results from the negotiations. 
In its lost opening lines, the narrator apparently expressed his desire to form an 
immediate physical union with her, because, in the first lines of the fragment, 
the girl is recommending either pampan aposchomenos, “holding off com¬ 
pletely,” or, if he cannot wait, hooking up with another girl: “but if you are 
in a hurry and desire impels you, there is in our house one who now greatly 
longs for (marriage?)” (lines 3—5). 40 In his response to the girl’s speech, the 
narrator politely begins with the sort of formal diction familiar from epic, then 
suavely shifts to erotic euphemism: “Daughter of Amphimedo, a worthy 
woman, whom now the mouldy earth holds, many are the delights the 
goddess offers young men besides the sacred act; one of these will suffice” 
(lines 10-15). The expression “pareks to tlieon chrema” (jtaps^ to 0£iov XP'lpoc), 
literally “besides the sacred thing,” most likely implies “besides sexual inter¬ 
course,” since this very expression was glossed by the ancient grammarian 
Hesychios as “eksd tes mikseos” (e^co xrj<; pl^Eax;), “outside of sexual union.” 46 
What sort of delight the narrator has in mind he partially clarifies through 
additional euphemisms, this time architectural and topographical: “but, my 
dear, do not begmdge my ... under the coping and the gates. For I shall steer 
towards the grassy gardens; be sure now of this” (lines 21—24). The garden, 
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architrave, and gates may refer in part to the setting of the story. 47 But it seems 
likely that they are also meant to evoke parts of the girl’s body. 1 ' The narrator 
promises to steer toward the “grassy gardens” that are the girl’s pubic mound. 
In the narrative that follows the two speeches, the narrator appears to honor 
the words he spoke to the girl. He lays her down in a flowery meadow, covers 
her with a soft cloak, gently strokes her breasts, and achieves an orgasm just 
touching her hair: “caressing all her lovely body I let go my (white?) force, 
touching her blond (hair)” (lines 51—53). In the voluminous scholarly writing 
on this poem, there are many interesting proposals as to what precisely 
happened underneath the cloak (“spontaneous combustion” being particularly 
intriguing), but the text strongly hints that it was not intercourse but “a sexual 
act accomplished in an irregular manner,” as two scholars delicately put it. 

In his speech to the girl, the narrator rejects her suggestion that he take up 
with the eager girl she recommends, whom he identifies as Neoboule. Point 
by point he refutes her suggestion, and in doing so, he trashes Neoboule’ 
physical appearance and character (lines 24—3 8) 7 ° The occurrence of Neo- 
boule’s name allowed the poem to be brought into relationship with a sordid 
story of insult and revenge reported by many later Greek and Roman writers. 
The gist of the story is contained in an ancient commentary on Horace’s 
Epodes: “Lycambes had a daughter Neoboule. When Archilochos sought her 
hand in marriage, she was promised by her father but not given to him. 
In anger at this Archilochus wrote an abusive poem against him and the latter 
was so grief-stricken that he hanged himself along with his daughter.” Other 
accounts speak about two daughters, Neoboule and another, who is never 
named; two daughters of Lykambes are mentioned in fragment 38W. Two 
sisters corresponds, it appears, to the scenario in the Cologne epodec" In the 
initial publication of the Cologne papyrus, Reinhold Merkelbach interpreted 
the poem literally, as the record of a real and vicious act of retribution, the 
rape of the younger daughter of Lykambes. He concluded famously that 
Archilochos was “ein schwerer Psychopath.”’ 5 That a highly accomplished 
philologist would advance such an extreme assessment of a historical poet on 
the basis of a poetic self-representation is a testimony to the power of its reality 
effect. Other scholars, acknowledging the repeated emphasis within the poem 
on an alternative to sexual intercourse, acknowledging that it is not a narrative 
of rape, offer a more subtle autobiographical reading of the poem. The 
attack takes the form of innuendo, which would be particularly damaging in 
a culture that values the chastity of its daughters before marriage. By merely 
suggesting that the daughter of Lykambes associated with him in such 
an intimate manner, Archilochos, it is argued, effectively destroyed her repu¬ 
tation, and thereby publicly humiliated the girl’s father as well. 

Those “invective” readings of the poem are hard to sustain. As frequently 
noted, the later literary testimonia do not prepare us for a story as nuanced 
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as the one told in the Cologne epode. “[T]he Cologne epode now leaves us 
perhaps surprised at the nature of its blame poetry. Instead of railing at 
the family of Lykambes directly, the poem places them inside a narrative.”^ 
The verbal attack on Neoboule’s character is ugly: “ugh, she’s overripe, twice 
your age, and her girlhood’s flower has lost its bloom as has the charm which 
formerly was on it” (26—28). The verbal attack on Neoboule, however, is not 
the principal subject of the poem. The poetic function of the attack is to assist 
the narrator in praising by contrast the younger girl: “I much prefer (to have?) 
you, since you are neither untrustworthy nor two faced, whereas she is quite 
precipitous and makes many (her lovers)” (35-38). 56 The principal subject of 
the poem in fact is not the criticism of either girl but rather the strategy 
employed by the narrator to overcome the younger girl’s reluctance and satisfy 
his physical desire. 

The two speeches, the girl’s and the man’s, related to each other rhetoric¬ 
ally, yet fundamentally different in their claims, raise doubts about whether 
either should be taken at face value. This seemingly intentional ambiguity 
stands in the way, I believe, of the theory that the poem is an effective attack 
on any real family (lies can hurt, but can ambiguity hurt?). It also appears to be 
part of the fun of the poem. On the one hand, it seems remarkable that a girl 
as seemingly demure as the heroine—who refuses the man’s initial request, and 
is compared to an innocent fawn (47), and is addressed by the man as if she 
were a Homeric noblewoman, and uses epic turns of phrase such as kai se 
thumos ithuei or eidos amomon —could utter the words “but if you are in a hurry 
and desire impels you, there is in our house a girl who greatly longs for .. 

Do well-born girls typically volunteer that their sisters are eager to get laid? 
The girl-speaker goes on to describe the alternative girl as a beautiful, delicate, 
virgin. John Van Sickle wondered if a girl both greatly longing for union, and 
also lovely and tender, is “too good to be true.”' Yet the girl also qualifies her 
statement, “in my opinion, dokeo, she has a faultless form.” The narrator offers a 
very different picture of the same alternative girl: she is pepeira, “overripe,” 
rather than tender, and hardly a virgin. On the other hand, the narrator’s 
criticism of Neoboule betrays, it seems, surprising familiarity with her. How 
does he know about the “charm which was formerly on” Neoboule’s girlhood 
flower? He seems all too well informed about her love life. The mystery is 
enhanced by the fact that the girl-speaker introduces Neoboule to the man 
as if she presumed Neoboule to be unknown to him. Both speeches subtly 
suggest that each speaker is holding something back. 

AN ODYSSEAN READING OF THE COLOGNE EPODE 

The Cologne epode is remarkable for its correspondences with language and 
stories from epic poetry. If the characters are real, they find themselves in the 
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midst of a story that unfolds along the lines of one or more epic accounts. In a 
well-known passage of the Iliad (14.153—351), Hera presents herself, clad in 
Aphrodite’s zone (“girdle, lingerie”), before her husband Zeus. In this pas¬ 
sage, as in the epode, the two protagonists are alone in a meadowy setting. 
Like the narrator of the epode, Zeus advocates immediate sexual gratification 
and compares Hera favorably to other women. Like the girl in the epode, 
Hera demurs and suggests a delay. The goddess is concerned that someone of 
the gods might see them. Is it possible that the girl, like the goddess, harbors a 
secret intention of giving way to the man while publicly resisting? Like the 
girl, Hera offers an alternative: ctAA ’ £i 8f| p’ eBeAek; teat toi tpfAov ejiAexo 
0ugcp, ecttlv tol BaAapoij, “but if you are on fire, overflowing with passion, 
there’s always your own bedroom.” Like the narrator in the epode, Zeus 
proposes a compromise: let us do it right here, on the grass, but I’ll address 
your concerns. Where the narrator wraps the girl in a cloak, Zeus conceals 
himself and Hera “in a golden cloud so dense not even the Sun’s rays .. . will 
pierce the mist and glimpse us making love” (xotov xoi Eyd) vstpo^ 
dptpiKaAuijKjo xphttEov- ou5’ av van SiaSpatcoi ’HeAlo^ 7t£p, on xe Kai 
o^uxaxov TtEAExai tpao<j EiaopaacrBai). The climactic image in both poems 
is liquid. 

The comparison between the epode and the Iliad highlights one really 
significant contrast between the two tales, namely, the differences between 
the mortal narrator-seducer and the god/’' The god, as he tactlessly reminds 
his wife, can have any woman, in any way, at any time, that he wishes. 
Conjuring a bit of cloud cover is as far as he will compromise. In the epode, 
on the other hand, the narrator appears to modify his initial desire for 
intercourse to accommodate the qualms of the girl. Even if one interprets 
the account of the concluding sexual encounter as boastful, the narrator 
almost certainly experienced something less than he had originally proposed 
to this girl, a result that would be unthinkable for a god or even most epic 
heroes. ’ 2 The extraordinary nature of the Cologne epode in this respect was 
sensed by Christopher Eckerman. The many explanations of what happened 
beneath the cloak, “eiaculatio praecox, ‘heavy petting,’ masturbation, and 
‘spontaneous combustion’,” he argued, “are all too ‘unheroic’ as sexual 
acts ...” 1 Yet the less-than-godlike, all-too-human climax of the poem, 
which sneaks up on the reader—as well it seems as the narrator—all too soon, 
before he has hardly finished fondling the girl, is arguably a vital part of the 
poem’s originality, a final piece of poetic irony. 

As an encounter between mortal man and girl in an isolated setting, the 
situation unfolding in the Cologne epode is also comparable to the scene 
between Odysseus and Nausikaa in the Odyssey (6.110—185). In fact, there are 
many parallels, beyond the ones noted in a few commentaries, between the 
epode and the meeting of Odysseus and Nausikaa/’ 4 Above all, the two poems 
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emphasize the instrumentality or effectiveness of the man’s words. Needing 
assistance from her, but naked and filthy and therefore likely to put any girl on 
the defensive, Odysseus faced a real rhetorical challenge. Resisting the urge to 
throw his arms around her knees in a formal gesture of supplication, 
he attempts, like the narrator of the epode, to persuade the girl through 
speech. ‘ToDvohpal as, avaaaa,” “I am at your mercy, princess” (6.149), 
literally, “I throw my arms around your knees,” with words. Odysseus employs 
extensive flattery of the girl and her parents, just like the narrator of the epode. 

In her final and longest speech to Odysseus (6.255-315), Nausikaa seems to 
anticipate the very effect that, some modern scholars suggest, the Cologne 
epode would have had on initial publication, if Lykambes and his daughters 
were real members of Archilochos’ community: “it is [the townspeoples’] evil 
speech I shun, that hereafter some man may taunt me, for indeed there are 
insolent folk among the people, and thus might one of the commoner sort say, 
should he meet us: ‘Who is this that follows Nausicaa, a handsome man and 
tall, a stranger? Where did she find him? No doubt she is about to marry him’” 
(6.273—277). Mere rumor of intimate association with a stranger itself is 
enough to frighten Nausikaa. Precisely that fear was attributed to the daughters 
of Lykambes. In an epigram of Dioskorides, speaking from their grave, the 
girls swear that “we did not shame our virginity or our parents or Paros . .. 
We swear ... that we did not set eyes on Archilochus either in the streets or in 
Hera’s great precinct.” ” 

The links between the Cologne epode and Nausikaa’s speech, however, 
go well beyond the general idea that rumors of association with a strange 
man are enough to ruin one’s reputation. For upon the conclusion of the 
imaginary “tis” speech, Nausikaa continues, “So they will say, and this would 
become a reproach to me. I, too, would blame another maiden who should 
do likewise, and in despite of her own father and mother, while they still live, 
should consort with men before the day of public marriage” (6.285—288)/’ 

The key ideas that recur in the Cologne epode are, first of all, the girl’s 
objections to consorting with the narrator before marriage (if the girl’s words 
in line 2, pampan aposchomenos, “holding off completely,” were preceded by 
something like “until we are married”), and second, that the rumor of 
“consorting with” a man before marriage would be a reproach specifically 
to a girl’s parents while they are eonton, “still living.”' ' Among the fascinating 
puzzles of the Cologne epode is the narrator’s highfalutin epic salutation of 
the girl-protagonist as “daughter of Amphimedo, a worthy and (prudent?) 
woman, whom now the mouldy earth holds” (10—12). Why remind the girl, 
while sweet-talking her, that her mother is no longer living? ,y Nausikaa’s 
speech provides an answer. It would be a reproach to associate with a strange 
man while one’s parents were still living. He is reminding the girl that her 
mother is no longer alive as an argument in favor of worrying less about the 
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reputational consequences of engaging with him. A further similarity is that, 
in both narratives, there are two girls and not just one. In the dialog within 
the Cologne epode, the girl-interlocutor is an object of praise, while Neo- 
boule is an object of scorn. In the Odyssey, there are also effectively two girls: 
Nausikaa, who is an object of Odysseus’ praise; and the imaginary maiden 
whom Nausikaa would blame for exactly the same reason the Archilochean 
narrator criticizes Neoboule, namely, for consorting with men before mar¬ 
riage. Finally, there is in the Odyssey the occurrence in Nausikaa’s speech of 
the surprising, perhaps even shocking, words dvSpaai gfayqxai jtplv y’ 
dptpaSiov yapov eAGeiv (288), “consort with men before the day of public 
marriage.” In epic poetry, the meaning of the verb misgestheai runs the gamut 
from an innocent “engage with,” containing no hint of anything beyond 
verbal interaction, to the explicit “have sexual intercourse with.” As Douglas 
Cairns persuasively argued, in this passage of the Odyssey, the surrounding 
argument suggests that Nausikaa is using the word with the full range of 
meanings in mind. 0 Even though no physical contact between Odysseus and 
Nausikaa occurs in the Odyssey, the possibility of an encounter just like the 
one described in the epode is evoked in Nausakaa’s use of the pregnant 
misgetai. 

This is not the only poem in the surviving body of verse attributed to 
Archilochos that appears to rework Odysseus’ encounter with Nausikaa and 
the Phaiakians. Fragment 23 W represents a speech delivered by the narrator 
to a woman in which there are numerous Odyssean echoes. The speaker 
begins by reassuring the woman about people’s piiatin kaken, “evil speech or 
rumor,” presumably a concern that the woman, like Nausikaa, explicitly 
voiced in the preceding (lost) lines of the poem. He refers to his current 
misfortune and suggests that he may appear to be a base man, but implies that 
he is of a good family. All of those ideas are present in the encounter in the 
Odyssey: Odysseus introduces himself to Nausikaa with a brief explanation of 
his current hardships (6.169—174). She reassures him, ‘‘^Etv’, ejte'i oitXE KOCKtp 
oux’ atppovi tpcoxi eotKa^,” “stranger ... you seem to be neither a bad man 
nor without understanding” (6.187). Privately, to her girls, after the trans¬ 
formation of Odysseus thanks to a bath and liquid grace from the gods, she 
admits that, if he seemed uncouth before, now he is like a god (6.242—243). 
As if to signal his understanding of aristocratic convention, and thereby 
reassure the lady that he is anything but base, the speaker in fragment 23W 
reproduces a venerable maxim: “I know how to repay love with love and 
hatred with hate” (lines 14—15). Almost exactly the same sentiment occurs in 
Odysseus’ speech to Nausikaa: “for nothing is greater or better than this, than 
when a man and woman keep house together sharing one heart and mind, 
jtoAA’ dAysa SuapEVEEoai, yap paxa 8’ EupEVExpai, a great grief to their foes 
and a joy to their friends” (6.182—185). The fragment next articulates the idea of 
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a city that has never been sacked. The man continues, “you move about this 
city [which?] men have never sacked, but now you have captured it with the 
spear” (lines 17—19). Perhaps it is used figuratively here in reference to the 
narrator’s affections, but it is employed literally in the Odyssey: “there is no 
mortal man so slippery, nor will there ever be one, as to come to the land of 
the Phaeacians bringing hostility, for we are very dear to the immortals” 
(6.201—203). Nausikaa herself may not rule over her city, but one is given the 
impression, by Nausikaa as well as Athena, as many readers of the Odyssey 
have noted, that Queen Arete rules in Phaiakia, not King Alkinoos. In 
numerous ways, then, fragment 23W can be understood as a reworking of 
rhetorical ideas from the encounter between Odysseus and Nausikaa, for the 
sake of developing an effective, seductive speech. 

To return to the Cologne epode, this poem can be understood as a working 
out of numerous ideas within the famous encounter between Odysseus and 
Nausikaa. A girl meets a man in a lonely, outdoor setting. She is nearly old 
enough to be married. Physicality is not far from the mutual awareness of 
both man and girl. The man relies on his way with words to persuade the girl 
to give him what he wants. The girl is aware of the potential impropriety of 
her situation, of the potential to damage her parents’ reputations, and of the 
possibility that other girls might succumb to the attractions of this man. 
She even acknowledges that he is the sort of man that she would like to marry 
(Odyssey 6.244). In both poems, there is an emphasis on the man’s gentleness. 7 " 
One way to read the Cologne epode is as a reconfiguration of those ideas so 
as to realize and make explicit the potential implicit in them for an erotic 
narrative. Whether or not the poem mined the reputation of a real family from 
Paros, it appears to be a creative engagement with the Odyssey. To the initial 
question posed at the beginning of this section—what kind of first-person 
narrator is Archilochos creating if the narrator is indeed not the historical 
man Archilochos?—one may propose this answer: a narrator who is like 
Odysseus. 

ARCHILOCHOS AND HOMER? OR ARCHILOCHOS AND ODYSSEUS? 

It is well known that the poetry of Archilochos is similar to Homeric epic in 
vocabulary and phraseology. But the nature of the relationship has been 
understood in different ways. In 1964, Denys Page presented a comprehensive 
comparison of the then-available verse of Archilochos with Homeric epic. 

He argued that there is very little in Archilochos, either in language or in 
thought, that is not already present in Homer. The parallels identified by Page 
are real enough, but his interpretation of their nature or meaning is more 
problematic. About the poem in which the narrator seemingly proudly admits 
to having thrown away his shield to save his life (frag. 5W), Page wrote, “the 
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poet neither intends nor achieves any special effect by the contrast between 
contemporary theme and traditional phrasing. He composes in this manner 
because he has no choice; his technique is wholly that of the oral epic.” The 
implications of that claim were succinctly articulated by Robert Fowler: if 
Archilochos employs Homeric formulae as an oral poet, in order to fill particu¬ 
lar positions in a metrical line, then it is not possible to say with confidence that 
a certain Homeric phrase was chosen by Archilochos for deliberate literary 
effect. Fowler undertook a careful analysis of the diction and phraseology of 
the poetry of Archilochos, with a more precise and considered definition of 
what is meant by formulaic language than the one employed by Page. The 
analysis, he argued, “cannot support the conclusion that Archilochus was an 
oral poet.” In several cases at least, there is a strong sense of self-awareness 
within lyric poetry of its utilization of epic diction. 1 

If the relationship between Homeric epic and Archilochean poetry is at least 
sometimes likely to represent deliberate appropriation and novel reuse, what 
particular purpose or proposition is behind the allusions? Let us consider a 
famous example, the poem in which two military officers are compared 
(fragment 114W): 

oi> (piAco gEyav cjTpaxriYov oi>Ss Sia;t£;tAiYp£vov 
oiiSs poaxpiixoicit yoeopov oi>§' imelqjpripEvov, 
aAAa poi apiKpo<; ny £ir| teal jiepi Kviigac; I6eTv 
poiKoq, aacpaAsax; f5£(3r|KaH; jroacri, KapSIrp; hAeox;. 

“I have no liking for a general who is tall, walks with a swaggering gait, takes 
pride in his curls, and is pardy shaven. Let mine be one who is short, has a bent 
look about the shins, stands firmly on his feet, and is full of courage.” 
W. B. Stanford recognized that “the description [of the little general], except 
for the unheroic bandy legs, closely recalls the contrast in Iliad Three between 
the tall, lordly Agamemnon and the stocky, ram-like Odysseus,” a contrast 
drawn by King Priam as he surveyed the Achaian leaders down below from the 
walls of Troy (3.166—198). Joseph Russo highlighted a different comparison, 
the description of the herald Eurybates in the Odyssey. Odysseus, still in disguise 
as a stranger, trying to demonstrate that he did in fact know Odysseus, says, Kal 
piv oi Kqpui) oAlyov jtpoy£V£ax£po<; auxoo eotexo- Kal xov xoi px>0f|aopai, 
010 ^ er|v jt£p. yupo<; ev rapoiaiv, peAavoxpooq, ouAoKapr|vo<;, Eupx>Paxr|<; 8’ 
ovop’ ectk£- xfev 5 e piv e^oxov aAAoov (j)v exaptov ’OSugeik;, oxi oi tppEaiv 
apxia fjSr|, “[h]e kept a herald beside him, a man a little older than himself I’ll 
try to describe him to you, best I can. Round-shouldered he was, swarthy, 
curly-haired. His name? Eurybates. And Odysseus prized him most of all his 
men. Their minds worked as one” (19.244—248). The description of Eurybates 
is similar to the poem of Archilochos in its brief enumeration of three features 
that, implicitly, differentiate the herald from the run-of-the-mill Achaian 
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(the physical features emphasized are those of a dark-skinned African man), 
followed by the explanation of why he was the preferred companion (com¬ 
patibility of thought or opinion). In this brilliant comparison, Russo argued that 
Archilochos drew upon the Odyssey, rather than the Iliad, because the Odyssey 
systematically developed the theme that is central to the poem about the two 
officers, namely, that you cannot judge quality from appearances. “The major 
theme of the Odyssey is essentially that of true worth (or accurate perceptions) 
versus specious attractiveness (or misleading perceptions), and these are played 
off against one another at many points in the narrative.” 

In 1978, Seidensticker published the interpretation mentioned earlier of the 
famous shield poem of Archilochos (fragment 5W). In the two articles, Russo 
and Seidensticker opened a new chapter in the interpretation of Archilochean 
poetry, by articulating the idea that the iambic or elegiac narrators are mod¬ 
elled on the epic figure of Odysseus. Seidensticker called attention to an 
observation made by Kurt Latte: the fictitious autobiography told by Odysseus 
to Eumaios in Book Fourteen of the Odyssey corresponds to the “life” of 
Archilochos extremely well. Both storytellers were born to slave mothers, 
married (or attempted to marry) into a rich family, and lived restless lives of 
adventure in war and piracy. Seidensticker argued that the similarities 
are unlikely to be coincidental. He based his conclusion in part on the strength 
of the parallel, touched on earlier, between the Odyssean account (14.277—279) 
of the hero throwing away his shield to save his life and the infamous poem of 
Archilochos (fragment 5W), “Some Saian exults in my shield which I left 
beside a bush.” He argued that Archilochos related a story of throwing away 
one’s shield neither because he himself did it, nor because it was a fun idea, 
but because Odysseus claims to have done so. The poet “here ... consciously 
identifies himself with his model.” 78 

In almost every significant instance in which the poetry of Archilochos 
appears to be comparable thematically to an idea in epic, Seidensticker demon¬ 
strated, it is a passage in which Odysseus is synthesizing his experience. 
Fragment 25W, for example, contains the lovely sentiment ctAA’ aAA.o<; aAAcoi 
KapSiqv iaivExai, “different people are warmed at heart by different things.” 

It was suggested already in antiquity that Archilochos was alluding to a state¬ 
ment made by the disguised Odysseus in the autobiography told to Eumaios: 

“I had no love for working the land, the chores of households either ... it was 
always oarswept ships that thrilled my heart, and wars, and the long polished 
spears ... god planted that love inside me. aAAo<; yap x’ aAAoiaiv avqp 
EJUTEpJtExai epyoiq, Each man delights in the work that suits him best” 

(Odyssey 14.222—228). 7 The relationship is suggested not only by similarities 
in the to-each-his-own sentiment, but also by verbal echoes: the alliterative all’ 
alloi alloi of Archilochos is reminiscent of alios gar t’alloisin. Another speech 
of Odysseus is similar in diction as well as thought to fragment 13iW of 
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Archilochos. In Book Eighteen of the Odyssey, the disguised Odysseus is 
reflecting on the changeable nature of human fortune. xotoq yap vooq eaxlv 
etuxQovicov dvBpcoTUDV otov £Jt’ rjpap ayr|ai 7taxf)p dvdptov xe 0£©v x£, 
“Our lives, our mood and mind as we pass across the earth, turn as the days 
turn ... as the father of men and gods makes each day dawn” (18.136—137). 
Fragment 131W, xouxj av0prf)7toiGi 0ugo<;, TAaoKE AejitIveco Ttat, ylvExat 
Bvqxoicj, ojtolr|v Zevk; ftp' ijgEpqv ayp, “Glaucus, son ofLeptines, the mood of 
mortals varies with the day that Zeus brings on,” was connected with the epic 
passage in antiquity. 0 The opening lines of 128W, 0ug£, 0f>p’, apr|X“ v0lal 
kt)Sect iv KUK(bp£V£,-j-ava8£U SuagEvdivf 8’ oAe^eo, “My heart, my heart 
(thume, thum r ), confounded by woes beyond remedy, rise up (?) and defend 
yourself,” has been seen as a reworking of the great speech in Book Twenty of 
the Odyssey (20.18) in which Odysseus speaks to his own heart: X£xAa0i 8f|, 
KpaSirp Kai KuvxEpov aAAo Ttox’ £xAr|q, “endure, my heart; a worse thing 
even than this you once endured.” 1 This passage in the Odyssey is unique in 
epic for taking the familiar Homeric image of the internal monologue and 
intensifying it, literalizing it, by having Odysseus actually address his heart in 
the second person. Archilochos similarly speaks to his heart in imperatives. 
The beautiful fragment 8W, JioAAa 8’ EimAoKapou TioAtrjq aAoq £V TtEAayEOGt 
0£oaap£voi yAuKEpov vooxov, “and praying to the fair-haired expanse of the 
white-capped sea for a sweet homecoming” (my translation), calls to mind 
Odysseus, drowning in the sea, rescued by Ino-Leokethe ( Od. 5.333—338); the 
verbal similarities include halos en pelagessi, and of course nostos, “return,” the 
theme of the entire epic. The word euplokamon, “fair-haired,” well attested in 
Homer as an epithet of girls and goddesses, has been transferred here, radically, 
to the sea, to create a personification. On the basis of parallels such as these, 
Seidensticker concluded that the poet “Archilochus felt (and followed) a 
congenial spirit in Odysseus, the JtoAhxAaq and 7toAupf|X<xvo<;, the heroic 
soldier, curious adventurer and pseudo-poet, the ‘untypical hero’ (Stanford), 
who talks so much about the vicissitudes and constraints of human life and who 
nevertheless, clever like a fox, always knows a way out.” 

WAS LITERARY ALLUSION POSSIBLE IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY BC? 

The name of Odysseus does not surface within the extant poetry attributed to 
Archilochos. The arguments of Russo and Seidensticker rely on close similar¬ 
ities of thought and language between the iambic or elegiac verse and the text 
of the Odyssey as we know it today. Their arguments presuppose both the 
circulation of the epic by the middle of the seventh century BC, when 
Archilochos is thought to have been active, and the possibility of poetic 
allusion. Determining the date at which the Homeric epics existed in more 
or less the form familiar to us is difficult, because it is clear, thanks to the 
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research of Milman Parry and many others, that the epics are products of a long 
tradition of oral verse-making. Presumably, stories about Achilles and Odys¬ 
seus were told in hexameter verse for generations before the epics could have 
been recorded in writing, which became a possibility only in the eighth 
century BC, with the adoption of the Phoenician syllabary to record Greek. 
One criterion employed to ascertain a rough date for the coalescing of the oral 
traditions into the texts of the Homeric epics-datable artifacts or customs-has 
led in recent times to a downdating from the eighth century BC to the 
seventh. The other criterion, reference to the Iliad or Odyssey in other Greek 
poetry, is precisely the problem at hand. 

There is plenty of evidence that stories about Odysseus were in wide 
circulation at precisely the time when Archilochos is believed to have been 
making poetry, the mid-seventh century, in the form of works of art. ’ What 
about the particular, complex versions of the stories in the Iliad and Odyssey ? 
Overt references to lines of Homeric epic, intended to be appreciated as such 
by the listener, are guaranteed by the following fragment: ev 5s to KaAAiaxov 
XIo<; esTtsv avf)p - “oir| Ttsp (pbAAoov y£V£f|, xoir| 5s teal ctvSptov,” “and this is 
the best thing the man of Chios ever said: ‘as the generations of leaves so is that 
of men’” (Simonides elegiac fragment 8, text and translation after Campbell 
1991). The fragment not only reproduces exactly a line from our Iliad, but 
attributes it specifically to a “man from Chios,” that is, Homer. By this point in 
time, the epic is so well known that the later poet can safely refer to it via 
circumlocution. Unfortunately, the attribution of the poem is disputed, with 
some scholars arguing in favor of Archilochos’ fellow seventh-century iambo- 
grapher Semonides and others, perhaps rightly, the early fifth-century poet 
Simonides. Parts of the same Homeric line, oif| Jtep (pbAAoov y£V£f|, xoir] 5s 
veal avSpdiv, “like the generations of leaves, the lives of mortal men” ( Iliad 
6.146), appear in a poem traditionally dated roughly to the time of Archilo¬ 
chos, fragment 2W of Mimnermos. That elegiac poem is very often thought to 
be an intentional allusion to the Iliad, but there are difficulties. In a milieu of 
multiple extemporaneously composed songs about traditional figures, com¬ 
posed with the help of stock phraseology, could any listener be expected to 
catch an allusion of the sort exemplified by Simonides? The Homeric Hymn to 
Dionysos, for example, names several different places where Dionysos was said 
to have been born, rejecting all as lies: “[f|or some say it was at Drakanos, some 
on windy Ikaros, some on Naxos ... and some at Alpheios ... while others, 
Lord, say that it was at Thebes you were born. All false (i|;£u56|i£VOi)! 
The father of gods and men gave you birth far from humankind .. Who 
are those others, if not rival storytellers? But the hymn does not refer, like the 
fragment of Simonides, to a poetic narrative by the name of a particular 
poet (“the man from Chios”). Instead, it refers to different narratives with 
respect to their content. The passage recalls a scene from the Odyssey itself, 
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in which the singer Phemios is performing for the restless suitors occupying the 
home of Odysseus (1.325-352). Penelope enters the hall and asks the bard to 
select some story other than the one he is currently singing, the returns of the 
Achaians from Troy. That song, she complains, tears at her heart. Telemachos 
does not agree. No one can criticize Phemios for singing of the returns. Zeus is 
responsible for what happened to those men. And one more thing: xf)V yap 
aoiSijv paAAov ejukAeIou^’ avGpamoi, rj tk; aKOUovxEaai vEcopdxr) 
apipiTTEAriTai, “it’s always the latest song, the one that echoes last in the 
listeners’ ears, that the people praise the most” (1.351-352). In those passages 
of the hymn and the epic, poetic performances are distinguished by their 
content rather than their authors. 

The passages of the hymn and the epic are significant nevertheless because 
they attest to the existence in the early Archaic period of certain poetic 
conceptions arguably relevant to understanding the poetry of Archilochos. 
There is more than one way to tell the story of a particular person, or a 
particular kind of subject, in verse. Listeners crave new poems on the latest 
events, such the returns of the Achaians, which, within the world of the 
Odyssey, are breaking news. It is perhaps even reasonable to extrapolate 
from those two passages that poets and listeners were interested in new 
variations on old songs, and in songs that self-consciously distance themselves 
from earlier versions of a tale, dismissing their authors as “liars.” Archilochos’ 
Cologne epode can be understood within this framework. It achieves part of 
its effect when it is seen as a deliberate variation on a type of story of gods 
or men encountering women in Homeric epic. The epode differentiates itself 
not at the level of authorship but on the level of the story, like the Hymn to 
Dionysos. The epode is saying, in effect, not “I am a better poet than Homer,” 
or “the ‘Cologne epode’ is a better poem than ‘the Iliad”’ but “this telling of 
the traditional tale of boy meets girl is more up to date than the one about 
Zeus and Hera.” 

That is a rather different way of thinking about “intertextuality” than the 
model described critically and tartly by Jonathan Burgess: “all emerge as 
winners in this game: Homer, who invented the poetry worthy of imitation, 
the alluder, who refers to a Homeric phrase with wit; and the scholar, who is 
able to decode the poetic play at work.”" According to that model, the 
literary knowledge and taste of both ancient poet and modern scholar are 
the things that the allusions or their recognition are meant to demonstrate. 
A particularly erudite persona of the poet emerges. My argument is different. 
I see the relationship between the two bodies of poetry not as an end in itself, 
but a means to an end, in two senses. First, narratives about Odysseus that 
emphasized his cleverness, rhetorical abilities, physical unattractiveness, and so 
forth were raw materials out of which Archilochos fashioned his own complex 
first-person narrator-personas. Or, if one envisions a dynamic, interactive 
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model of seventh-century poetic production, epic narratives about Odysseus 
resembling the Odyssey coalesced along with poetry like the elegy and iambos 
of Archilochos into the Archaic Greek conception of the poet-in-the-work. 
Second, for modern scholars, the Odyssey is the most important surviving trace 
of living early Archaic narrative traditions about Odysseus. It is our best guide 
to what Archilochos is up to. 

POINT OF VIEW IN THE ODYSSEY AND ARCHILOCHOS 

I call attention to the word “pseudo poet” in Seidensticker’s characterization of 
Odysseus. It is related to a feature of the Odyssey identified by Russo as 
particularly of interest to Archilochos. This feature is worth pursuing beyond 
the point where Russo and Seidensticker turned back, because it offers at least 
as much insight into the poetry of Archilochos as their emphasis on ethics. 
Russo wrote, “the Odyssey has a special fondness for narrative development 
that exploits the manipulation of facades by characters in the story, and 
carefully leads the audience underneath those facades to the contrasting reality 
they mask.” The second part of the sentence is worth noting, because it tends 
to undercut the full significance of the first part. Like Seidensticker, Russo is 
suggesting that Archilochos was primarily concerned to express a particular 
understanding of life. This understanding—whether it is the fickle unreliability 
of fortune (Seidensticker) or the disjunction between appearance and reality 
(Russo)—is present in Odysseus’ statements or the plot of the Odyssey, or both, 
and for that reason, they argue, Archilochos embraced them as his own. In that 
way of reading the poetry, the relationship between the literary personas of 
Archilochos and Odysseus primarily operates at the level of content. What 
I wish to emphasize is the importance of the manner in which the ideas are 
conveyed in the epic, the form of narrative employed. 

The description of Eurybates, quoted earlier, nicely illustrates the point. It is 
one model for the idea that unattractive physical features are sometimes 
outweighed by one all-important spiritual value. But it also exemplifies an 
interest in complicating the process of pinning down the point of view of the 
speaker, a problem that was and is central to understanding Archilochean 
poetry, from Kritias and Aristotle to contemporary criticism. Although it is 
presumably Odysseus’ personal opinion of Eurybates that is expressed in the 
Odyssey, it is also the case that, at the moment Odysseus is offering this 
opinion, he is in disguise and claiming not to be Odysseus. The dynamic 
exemplified here was appreciated already by Aristotle: “it is above all Homer 
who taught other poets the right way to purvey falsehoods: that is, by false 
inference ... One example of this comes from the Bath Scene” ( Poetics 1460 a 
18—26, trans. Halliwell). 91 Penelope makes a false inference in assuming that, 
since the stranger gave a correct account of the clothes of and the appearance 
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ofEurybates and therefore truly did meet the hero, the rest of his account must 
be true too. 9 " What is important about Aristotle’s remark is that he recognizes 
similarities in the way in which this episode of the Odyssey is constructed and 
the making of effective poetry. 

Ambiguities of point of view, of who is making an assertion, abound in the 
very passages of the Odyssey that have been identified as models for the poetry 
of Archilochos. Consider, for example, the speech made by Odysseus in Book 
Eighteen, which contains close similarities in language to the philosophical 
sentiments of fragments 130W and 131W. The context is similar to the 
situation just described—a personal opinion is expressed by someone who 
claims to be other than he is. In this passage, the disguised Odysseus has just 
knocked out Iros, and now the hero is the beggar-favorite of the suitors. One 
of them, Amphinomos, offers the hero two loaves of bread and a generous 
toast. In return, Odysseus offers him a piece of advice (18.124—157): the future 
is not certain. Prosperity may evaporate tomorrow. Presently the suitors enjoy 
the resources of an absent man, but if he returns, he will exact the ultimate 
compensation. This fascinating speech operates on two levels, because the 
identity of the speaker is understood differently by its two audiences. 
On one level, it is gnomic, a general description of the nature of human life, 
theoretically applicable to anyone. On another level, however, the speech is a 
dire warning offered specifically to Amphinomos. Its effectiveness as a warning 
depends, however, on who the listener believes the speaker to be. As the 
reflections of an impoverished fugitive from Egypt (Odysseus’ disguise du 
jour), the words of the beggar bear no obvious urgent personal appeal to the 
young man. As the reflections of a returning homeowner, bent on restoring 
order to the house that Amphinomos and the other suitors have overrun, 
however, the words are terrifying: “may some power save you, spirit you 
home before you meet him face-to-face.” That is to say, before you meet me. 

This passage takes the principle, that what a speech means depends in 
part on who you think is speaking, and makes out of it a work of art. 93 
Part of the pleasure and interest that one takes in the Odyssey derives from 
the sophisticated ways in which it highlights the questions of who is the 
speaker, what is the truth-value of their speech, and how is truth-value 
dependent on who is talking. To judge from the passage in the Rhetoric 
considered earlier, the poetry of Archilochos was understood in antiquity, by 
some at least to foreground the same issues, by putting speeches into the 
mouths of characters other than Archilochos and leaving the identities of 
the speakers up in the air, for the beginning of a poem at least. It is apparent 
from the testimonia of Kritias that the question of who is making the extrava¬ 
gant claims in the poetry of Archilochos, such as throwing away one’s shield, 
was more than academic. It is as if the poetry of Archilochos were striving to 
afford us the experience of Amphinomos: as he listens to the advice of the 
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stranger, he has no certainty of the stranger’s authority, whether he is an 
impoverished malcontent or a noble king. 

The most important passage in the Odyssey concerning narrative point 
of view is the one evoked by Archilochos fragment 13W. This fragment 
begins KfjSEa pev axovoevxa, rispiicAEEi;, oiixs xu; aaxcov pspcpopsvoc; 
0aAt]i^ x£pijj£xai ou5e jtoAuj, “[our] grievous cares, Perikles, no citizen or city 
taking pleasure in festivities will disdain” (my translation). There is only one 
other occurrence of the phrase kedea ... stonoenta in early Greek poetry-the 
“golden verses” of Odysseus ( Odyssey 9.12), quoted in the introduction to the 
present book. The phrase occurs in a different portion of the epic hexameter 
line: kedea thumos epetrapeto stoneonta. But numerous other features of fragment 
13W are reminiscent of the story of Odysseus. The source of the woes are 
shipwrecks, the losses of many good men, and the suffering entailed in being 
cast into the sea. The only remedy, says Archilochos, is powerful endurance 
(.krateren tlemosunen). That precise phrase may not occur in hexameter poetry (it 
is not metrical), but has an obvious thematic analog. Tlemon, “enduring,” is a 
veritable epithet of Odysseus in Book Ten of the Iliad (10.231, 10.498). And it is 
closely related in meaning to the ubiquitous epithet of Odysseus, polutlas, 
“much enduring,” which serves to define the hero from the moment of his 
first direct appearance in the Odyssey (5.171). Most importantly, Kedea stonoenta, 
“grievous woes,” are juxtaposed to taking pleasure in festivities ( thalies terpsetai), 
and that is true of the Odyssean occurrence of the phrase as well. 

In the epic, the setting of the “golden verses” is a banquet within the palace 
of Alkinoos. The stranger (Odysseus) has requested a song specifically about 
the wooden horse that Odysseus packed with Achaians, thanks to which they 
were able, at long last, to sack the city of Troy. The king interrupts the singer 
Demodokos in the middle of the account, because he has noticed that the 
stranger is weeping. Now that hospitality has been shown, gifts have been 
given, and transportation home guaranteed, the king insists that the stranger 
identify himself and tell them all his story. “Surely no man in the world is 
nameless” (8.552). Here is how the hero responded: 

What a fine thing it is to listen to such a bard as we have here—the man 
sings like a god. The crown of hfe, I’d say. There’s nothing better than 
when deep joy holds sway throughout the realm and banqueters up and 
down the palace sit in ranks, enthralled to hear the bard, and before them 
all, the tables heaped with bread and meats, and drawing wine from a 
mixing-bowl the steward makes his rounds and keeps the winecups 
flowing. This, to my mind, is the best that life can offer. But now you’re 
set on probing the bitter pains I’ve borne, so I’m to weep and grieve, it 
seems, still more. Well then, what shall I go through first, what shall 
I save for last? What pains—the gods have given me my share. Now let me 
begin by telling you my name .. . (Odyssey 9.3—16). 94 
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In this manner, the hero begins his long first-person narrative, the so-called 
apologia, which enthralled the Phaiakians for the rest of the night. 

There are two ways to think about the hero’s long personal memoir. From 
the point of view of a Phaiakian within the epic, there arguably exists an 
obvious distinction between the apologia and a real song. Surely the Phaiakians 
are not listening to Odysseus sing his story. For the listener or reader outside of 
the epic, however, the distinction is not so obvious. The four books of the 
hero’s memoir are composed in hexameter verse no less rhythmical than 
the rest of the Odyssey. If the epic as a whole were ever experienced to the 
accompaniment of the lyre, there is no obvious reason why the apologia 
would not have been sung like the rest of the song. The point is, Odysseus’ 
first-person narrative of his adventures begins to look like a poetic composition 
in its own right, and not merely a speech within an epic. 

The idea that Odysseus’ speech implicitly defines a special kind of storytell¬ 
ing, one in which the narrator purports to tell of his own experiences, is 
articulated in the Odyssey via Odysseus’ speech to Demodokos in the preced¬ 
ing Book Eight. Earlier in the day, Demodokos had sung about the quarrel 
between Odysseus and Achilles. Odysseus offers the singer this compliment: 
“I respect you, Demodocus, more than any man alive—surely the Muse has 
taught you ... or god Apollo himself. Flow true to life, all too true ... you 
sing the Achaeans’ fate ... as if you were there yourself or heard from someone 
who was” (8.487—491, Greek text in the introduction). The quality of Demo¬ 
dokos’ song lies in its being kata kosmon, “in the proper order” (8.489), but the 
order meant here is not aesthetic but corresponds to what really happened.'” 
It is fair to say that this moment in the epic is a moment of real irony: 
the audience of the Odyssey is in possession of information unknown to the 
Phaiakians listening to the words of the stranger, and the result is two very 
different possible interpretations of the compliment. For the Phaiakians, the 
words of the stranger sound like genuine praise, acknowledging the higher 
authority, the divine inspiration, of the singer Demodokos. It focuses on the 
organization of the tale (kata kosmon) because the stranger is presumably no 
more a firsthand eyewitness of the sack of Troy than the bard. For the listener 
or reader of the epic, outside of the world of the poem, it is implicitly 
a critique. Odysseus, we know, is one person who can guarantee that 
Demodokos was not present at the event of which he sings, and so the hero’s 
remark, “you sing ... as if you were there yourself,” is ironic. In addition, the 
hero is, in a sense, in a position equal to that of the very Muse who inspired 
Demodokos’ singing of the quarrel between Odysseus and Achilles (8.73), in 
terms knowledge of the event being narrated, for he was one of its chief 
protagonists. Unbeknownst to the happy-go-lucky Phaiakians, Odysseus has 
dropped a bomb on traditional epic notions of poetry, and the crisis of poetics 
will only be resolved in the subsequent book of the Odyssey, when Odysseus 
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takes over the telling of his own story. It is not unprecedented in epic for a 
character to tell a Trojan War story from his or her own personal experience; 
Helen and Menelaos tell such tales to Telemachos in Odyssey Book 
Four (235—289). The difference between those tales and the narrative that 
Odysseus embarks upon is that the latter is clearly characterized as replacing, 
offering an alternative to, formal lyric presentation of the tales of Troy by 
professional singers or poets. What Snell identified as new to the lyric poets, 
a preoccupation with their own experiences, is already present in the apologia 
of Odysseus. 

CONCEALMENT OF IDENTITY 

Within the story of his shipwreck on Scherie, the self-identification of the 
hero is much anticipated because it was much, and seemingly deliberately, 
delayed. Twenty-four hours earlier, according to the internal chronology of the 
story, shortly after his first appearance among the island’s elite, the stranger 
(Odysseus) is asked to reveal his identity. If the king’s inquiry is too oblique and 
too polite-“but if he’s one of the deathless powers, out of the blue, the gods are 
working now in strange, new ways” (7.199—200, £i 5 £ tic; dBavdxoov y£ tcax’ 
oupavou £iAf|Aou0£v, aAAo xi 5ij xo8’ £7t£ixa 0£oi 7t£pipr|XOcv6(jovxai)-the 
queen’s was not. Waiting until she and the king are alone with the stranger, 
Arete asks him point-blank: “Stranger, I’ll be the first to question you—myself. 
Who are you? Where are you from? Who gave you the clothes you’re wearing 
now? Didn’t you say you reached us roving on the sea?” (7.237-239, ^£tv£, xo 
p.£v G£ Ttpoixov eycov £ipf|oopai army xl<j jto0£v £L<y avSpdiv; xlq xoi xa5£ 
rijiax’ eScoKEv; on 8f] tpijc; em jtovxov dA.cbp£vo<; Ev0a8’ iK£a0ai;). 

He answers by relating his experiences from the time of his confinement on 
Ogygia with Kalypso until his arrival at the palace—all true, in the sense that they 
correspond to what the narrator of the epic has just told us-but without 
revealing his name, family background, and hometown. The hero’s failure to 
answer the queen’s questions, or her failure to pursue the matter, or both, have 
been subjects of intense scholarly speculation. 1 For my purpose, it is important 
to note that the delay in identification by name is part of a theme that is 
arguably developed throughout the epic. Indeed, the theme may be signaled 
by the first line of the poem, in which the language of the poet’s invocation of 
the muse differs from that of the Iliad. In the latter, the agent of the menis 
or wrath that is to be the subject of the epic is identified by name, Achilles. In 
the Odyssey, by contrast, the subject of the poem is identified simply as art dm, 
“the man.”' ’ The withholding of one’s name, in order to advance one’s aims or 
interests, is an important feature of this epic. 

This idea is developed particularly clearly in the hero’s personal account of 
his interactions with kyklops Polyphemos. When asked by the ogre for his 
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name, the hero offers this reply: Oirriq epol y’ ovopa- Ohxiv 8 e pe KiKfpa- 
kotjcti pf)xr|p 13 5 £ jtaxqp f| 8 ’ aAAoi 7 tavx£q sxatpoi, ‘“Nobody’-that’s my 
name. Nobody—so my mother and father call me, all my friends” 
(9.366—367). ''' The passage has more than one ramification. On the level of 
plot, when the kyklops is later blinded by Odysseus, and calling for help from 
the neighboring kyklopes, his explanation of his problem, Ouxu; p£ KX£lv£i 
56A<p ov 8 s pir|cptv, “Nobody’s killing me now by fraud and not by force!” 
(9.408), leads his neighbors to return home without investigating further. 
£1 p£V 5f) pf| xl<; oe pid^Excu oiov eovxa, “If you’re alone and nobody’s 
trying to overpower you now-look, it must be a plague sent here by mighty 
Zeus and there’s no escaping from that” (9.410—411). Polyphemos unwittingly 
(dim-wittedly) sends away the best chance he had of catching and punishing 
the person who put out his eye, by accepting without thinking the hero’s 
fictitious name. But the words spoken by the kyklop’s neighbors add to the 
semantic significance of the pseudonym offered by Odysseus. For where 
Polyphemos says, “Outis is killing me,” the neighbors respond, me tis, 
“no one.” The significance lies in the existence of homonyms, pf| xiq, “no 
one” (a synonym of outis), and prjxiq, metis, “cunning intelligence,” the quality 
with which Odysseus is associated above any other hero." Both homonyms 
are true: “Me tis, Nobody (that is, Outis) is killing me,” and “metis (cunning 
intelligence) is killing me.” It seems certain that the second meaning of metis is 
intended here, for Odysseus’ immediate comment on the departure of the 
neighbor kyklopes explicitly employs the key word: epov 8 ’ ey£Aaaa£ tplAov 
xfjp, (be; ovop’ £^ajtdxr)a£v epov mi prjxiq apupcov, “laughter filled my heart 
to think how my name and excellent metis had duped them one and all” 
(9.413—414). And he employs the word again in Book Twenty, when he urges 
himself to man up by recalling how he survived a far worse situation in the 
cave of the kyklops, thanks to his own metis (20.20). 

The hero’s adoption of the pseudonym Outis contributed to his escape from 
the kyklopes, but left him feeling acutely unrecognized as the individual hero 
he is. For when he is safely on his ship, sailing away from danger, he calls out 
to Polyphemos—in direct opposition to the pleas of his comrades that he 
remain silent—his name. “Cyclops—if any man on the face of the earth should 
ask you who blinded you, shamed you so—say Odysseus, raider of cities, he 
gouged out your eye, Laertes’ son whom makes his home on Ithaca!” 
(9.502—505). With that, Polyphemos had all the information he needed to 
lay a mighty curse on the hero, which cost his comrades their lives and ensured 
that he suffered at sea for years. The passage exemplifies one purpose of 
the clever use of pseudonyms—to bring greater fame to the man behind the 
invention. 

Polyphemos is not the only character within the Odyssey to whom Odysseus 
identifies himself through a pseudonym. In the second half of the epic, he tells 
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his life story to others—to Athena, Eumaios, Antinoos, Penelope, Laertes—but 
in those tales, he claims to be someone other than the king of Ithaka. 101 Some 
of those lies were discussed in the introduction to this book. Twice the hero 
who takes enough pride in his name to reveal it, foolishly, to Polyphemos 
gives himself a fictitious name (Aithon, Eperitos). Certain elements recur in 
more than one tale (Cretan heritage, association with Idomeneus, involvement 
in the Trojan War), but many others are unique to one false autobiography 
or another. Some of the events are “true” in the sense that they correspond to 
events related by Odysseus in his apologia, but others contradict what the hero 
told the Phaiakians. The unavoidable fact is that the hero, in answering 
questions about his identity in the second half of the epic, is often engaging 
in fiction. 

The fictitious autobiography told by the hero to his wife in Book Nineteen 
is terminated by the earliest surviving definition of the “reality effect.” “False¬ 
hoods all, but he gave his falsehoods all the ring of truth” (19.203). The Greek, 
i'aKE i|i£L>5£a jtoAAa Axyoov exupoiaiv opoia, is almost identical to the famous 
speech delivered by the Muses to Hesiod: “[f]ield-dwelling shepherds, ignoble 
disgraces, mere bellies: we know how to say many false things similar to 
genuine ones (i'Spxv t|i£i35£a TtoAAa Axyxiv exopoiaiv opoia), but we know, 
when we wish, how to proclaim true things” (Hesiod, Theogony 26-28, trans. 
Most 2006). The similarities between the two lines of poetry underscore the 
comparability of the fictitious autobiographies of Odysseus to poetic speech. 102 
The double-edged implications of the new Odyssean mode of storytelling—a 
vehicle for truth as well as falsehood—are spelled out by Alkinoos during an 
intermission in Odysseus’ apologia: “Crowds of vagabonds frame their lies so 
tightly that none can test them. But you, what grace you give your words, and 
what good sense within! You have told your story with all a singer’s skill” 
(11.362—369). 103 In Book Nineteen, the play or tension between truth and 
falsehood is exquisite, as Odysseus the liar in disguise and Odysseus the man 
himself converge: “as she listened on, her tears flowed and soaked her 
cheeks ... weeping for him, her husband, sitting there beside her” (19.204, 
208—209, Greek text in the introduction). 

Given the deep involvement of the war-hero Odysseus in the crafting of his 
own poetic fame, it seems not wholly accurate to say, as Denys Page asserted, 
that Archilochos fragment iW, apl 5 ’eyd) 0 £pd7ioov pxv TvuaAtoio avaicxoij 
icai Mouadnv Epaxov 5d>pov £juaxdp£vo<;, “I am the servant of lord Enyalius 
and skilled in the lovely gift of the Muses,” could never have been uttered by a 
Homeric hero. 104 What is original to this fragment is perhaps only the idea that 
the kind of storytelling practiced by the hero of the Odyssey is, here, explicidy 
and unambiguously identifiable as song. The first three words of the couplet, 

“I am the servant of lord Enualios,” eimi d’egd thempon, in fact again correspond 
to a passage of the Odyssey: the brave self-identification of Nausikaa, offered 
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to an intimidating Odysseus, dpi 5’ eyd) Buydxt]p p£yaAf|Xopo<; AAkivooio, 
“I am the daughter of generous King Alcinous” (6.196). This is the only 
occurrence of the line-beginning formula, eimi d’ego, in Homeric epic."’" The 
form taken by the poetic self-identification of Archilochos is of interest because, 
in Homeric poetry, only a character within the narrative says, “I am so and so.” 
The poet of the Iliad or Odyssey does not use the pronoun “I,” but rather 
employs the imperative verb, ennepe or aeide, in the first line of the poem, to 
authorize the Muse to begin the narrative. 10 In the Iliad, the poet does not refer 
to himself directly in any way (in the Odyssey, he requests that the Muses sing 
“to him,” moi [1], but then seems to incorporate himself into the goddess’ 
audience, eipe kai hetnin [10], “sing to us too.”)" The complexities of the 
relationship between epic singer and Muse have been many times analyzed; my 
point is merely to highlight the existence of two different models of the singer 
in relationship to the story that he (or she) tells. In one, he stands (most of the 
time) outside of the story. In the other, the poet, as a character within the poetry 
that he creates and performs, can speak of himself in the same manner in which 
he refers to any other character. Seemingly autobiographical first-person narra¬ 
tive, which dominates lyric poetry, has a precedent in the Odyssey in the 
figure of Odysseus, the character who, like a poet, tells his own story. When 
Odysseus finally identifies himself by name to the Phaiakians, at the beginning 
of his memoir, the same unusually positioned verb eimi, “I am,” begins the epic 
line as begins Archilochos’ self-description as an Odyssean soldier-singer." 

In short, the poetry of Archilochos reveals a deep interest in the epic 
character Odysseus, as Seidensticker and Russo argued, but not only or not 
precisely for the reasons they offer. The poetry of Archilochos appears to 
engage with poetry about Odysseus because the hero embodied a new kind 
of relationship between storyteller (or poet) and his material. Whatever genu¬ 
ine similarities in “outlook” there may have been between the historical poet 
and the literary character is hard to say, but the formal similarities in the 
manner in which they tell their stories are unmistakable. 

“mock-epic” in arceiilochos? 

Shifting the focus from content to form helps to re-frame the question of the 
relationship between the poetry of Archilochos and the epic traditions that 
resulted in the Iliad and Odyssey. The poetry of Archilochos not only emulates 
the speeches of Odysseus, but also toys with them. This is so presumably 
because Archilochos operates within a competitive environment and therefore 
has an interest in poetic innovation or creativity as well as ethics. Many epic 
parallels, for example, have been identified for the saucy fragment 191W: 
xoicx; yap tpiAoxqxoi; epco<; vno KapSlqv eAuaBd^ jtoAAqv Kax’ dyAviv 
oppaxcov ex£U£v, xAfijiac; ek axr) Begov anaAac; tppfvac “for such a desire 
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for sex coiled itself up under my heart, poured a thick mist over my eyes, and 
stole the weak wits from my breast.” The general sentiment is comparable to 
the reaction expressed by Zeus upon laying eyes on Hera attired in Aphrodite’s 
undergarment ( Iliad 14.271 ). 109 Three of the words of the second line occur 
in a different word order in the Iliad (5.696) to express a traditional epic image 
of death as a mist pouring over the eyes. Most unusual is the Greek phrase in 
the first line, “coiled itself up under my heart,” Impo kardien elustheis. This 
phrase is paralleled only in Odyssey 9.433, hupo gaster’ elustheis, which describes 
Odysseus curled up underneath the belly of the ram. Fowler appreciated the 
innovation in thought: “ hupo kardien elustheis is remarkable for the concrete 
manner in which Archilochus thinks of his emotion, as a huddled, knotted 
lump in his midriff.” The conclusion that Fowler drew from a careful analysis 
of the epic comparisons is important: in this fragment, traditional epic language 
has been redeployed in order to express a theme that occurs frequently in 
erotic lyric poetry and is relatively foreign in epic. The result is “mock-heroic” 

IIO 

or ironic. 

Fragment 2W is a swagger portrait in words: ev 5opi pfv pot pa^a pspay- 
p£vr|, ev 5opi 5’ oivoc; ’IapapiKo^- tuvoo 5’ ev 5opi icsicAipsvoc;, “my bread 
comes to me via my spear, via spear wine, Ismarian in type. I drink while 
leaning on my spear” (my trans.). The formula, [blank] keklimenos, “leaning on 
my [blank],” is a Homeric expression employed among other purposes to 
describe a warrior taking a break from the fighting. For example, in Book 
Three of the Iliad (135), the warriors are pictured leaning on their shields, 
waiting for the duel between Menelaos and Paris to begin. But in Homeric 
epic, warriors never rest on their spears in order to drink wine. Snell interpreted 
this as part of a larger, revolutionary “return to reality”: “[Archilochos] too 
stands in the literary tradition of the Homeric epic; he speaks its language, and 
treats its chief topic-war. But he divests war of all its epic grandeur and instead 
savours it as the strong stuff of life.”" 2 The wine, however, is not just any 
plonk—it is a legendary variety best known from the Odyssey. During the sack of 
Ismaros, Odysseus acquired a skin filled with this powerful vintage, which he 
used to knock out the kyklops Polyphemos (9.196—213). The geographical 
characterization of the wine draws the poem of Archilochos out of the here 
and now and assimilates the narrator to a legendary soldier with an appreciation 
for a good vintage—Odysseus. 11 ' 1 

It is helpful to compare a fragment (4W) related in sentiment and possibly 
originating in the same poem: aXX’ aye anv kcoBcovl Boijc; 5ia aeApaxa vr|o^ 
cpolxa Kai icoiAaiv itcbpax’ dtpsAicE k&Soov, ayp£i 5’ oivov epuBpov and 
xpuyo 9 ot)5e yap f|p.£iq vr|(p£p.£v ev (puAcucrj xrj5£ 5uvr|a6p.£8a, .. come, 

make many a trip with a cup through the thwarts of the swift ship, pull off the 
covers of the hollow casks, and draw the red wine from the lees; we won’t be 
able to stay sober on this watch” (lines 6—9). The first part of the fragment is 
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characterized by epic diction (, thoes neos, “swift ships,” oinon eruthron, “red 
wine”), but the last line, the punchline, seems un-epic in sentiment, if not 
delinquent. One recalls the untimely drinking party undertaken by Odysseus’ 
men on the seashore immediately following the sack of the city of the Kikones 
(Odyssey 9.43—46, the occasion on which Odysseus acquired his Ismarian 
wine). But Odysseus claims to have disapproved, whereas the narrator of 
Archilochos’ poem would have led the men in opening the casks of wine. 11 
The tension between the traditional epic model and its deviant transform¬ 
ation in the persona of the Archilochean narrator is especially palpable in 
fragment 2W. In literary history, the best-known, most memorable figure to 
fight with a spear and drink Ismarian wine is Odysseus. Yet the speaker of 
the thought of this poem earns his living as a warrior—“my bread comes to my 
via my spear”—he is, in a word, a mercenary.' 1 And the final word of the 
fragment, keklimenos, “reclining,” which perhaps punctuates the entire 
thought, is a word that evokes the post-Odyssean world of the symposium 
en repose on luxurious couches. In the “golden verses” of Odyssey Book Nine, 
Odysseus may give the impression that he enjoys a cup of wine as much as the 
next person. But the Odysseus-like narrator of this poem develops the idea of 
the soldier who drinks extravagantly. 

THE NEW TELEPHOS POEM AND ARCHILOCHEAN IRONY 

In 2005, the theme of the famous poem, “Some Saian exults in my shield” 
(fragment 5W), retreat in battle, reappeared in a hitherto unknown poem 
attributable to Archilochos. 110 The new poem is an important piece of evidence 
concerning the poet’s engagement with epic. There are similarities in imagery 
and phraseology. 1! But the novelty of the new poem consists in the fact that 
the very subject matter, the rout of the Achaians by Telephos, was part of the 
epic tradition. The dichotomy so frequently mentioned in modem writing on 
Archilochos’ relationship to epic, that the language is traditional but the subject 
matter “modem,” is inapplicable to this poem. For my purposes, the poem is 
important because it exemplifies the difficulty in pinning down the point of 
view of the narrator in Archilochean poetry. At the point where the fragment 
begins, the speaker appears to be arguing that flight or retreat is not always to 
be interpreted as cowardly. 11 And it purports to support the point by citing the 
example of the Achaian army. Ken 7tox[£ pjobyoq my TqAfxpoc; ... Apysioiv 
EtpoPpaE tioAxiv axpax[6v,] o[l 5e tpepovxo, “even once Telephos ... by 
himself put to flight the great army of the Argives, and they fled” (5—6). 
The point of the example is the flight of the Achaians, yet the focus of the 
surviving verses is on the achievement of Telephos. The exemplum begins with 
the name of not the Achaians but Telephos; it emphasizes that he routed the 
Achaians by himself, [mjounos, “alone,” in spite of the fact that the opposing 
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army was large, polun stmt [on], and the Achaians, qualified spearmen and “the 
gods’ children and brothers” (8, 14). The Achaians are described as running to 
their ships “gladly,” [a]spctsioi (13). Laura Swift concluded that “although 
Archilochus purportedly introduces the [Telephos] myth in order to support 
the moral ‘flight need not be cowardice,’ he depicts it in a way that reminds the 
audience of the glory to be gained by putting others to flight rather than fleeing 
oneself the paradigm serves to undercut the moral rather than reinforce it.” 

The mythological paradigm also implicitly calls into question the general 
competence of the soldiers to whom the narrator turns for support in con¬ 
tending that retreat is not always weakness or cowardice. d]qjtdaioi 8 ’ e<j v£0$ 
d)[K]V7t6p[o]v? [ectePocv, “Gladly did they embark on their swift ships,” is how 
the flashback to the arrival of the mighty army begins (13). Then the text 
reveals that the army had lost its way, for it thought that it was besieging Troy 
but in fact it was in Mysia (13—21). The sentence “gladly did they embark” 
wonderfully epitomizes the subtle self-undermining strategy of the narrative. 
Grammatically, it is applicable to the initial departure for war, when the army 
is pumped up and ready to go—an enthusiasm reiterated ridiculously in line 
18 in the assertion that even the Achaian horses were breathing fire. But it also 
follows immediately upon the account of the bathetic flight to the ships with 
Telephos in hot pursuit. Highlighted in this fragment are neither the might 
nor the competence nor even the ultimate success of the exemplary army, but 
rather the single-handed rout of a force that was not even in the correct theater 
of operations in the first place. 

The ultimate example of the occasional necessity of flight may not even be 
the one, the Achaian army, ostensibly advanced by the narrator. It may in fact 
be its opposite number, the soldier who put that army to flight. For Telephos 
was himself forced to retreat, after routing the Achaians, upon the late arrival 
of Achilles. It is not certain that the poem narrated anything beyond Tele¬ 
phos’ rout of the Achaians, but the follow-up story, the flight of Telephos, 
can safely be assumed to have been part of the epic tradition. The reader or 
audience will remember it if it was not related in the poem. 1 " What seems 
un-epic in the Telephos poem is not the belief that retreat is occasionally 
required, for that idea is present in the epic tradition. What seems un-epic is 
the sophisticated way in which the poem is crafted so as to say one thing but 
do another, to make an assertion only to see the assertion undermined in the 
explication that follows. “The subtlety of this narrative, in which the narrator 
springs the surprise that Telephos is the true forerunner of his flight, reads 
more like an allusive sympotic ruse than epic narrative.” In the Cologne 
epode, which was the point of departure for my excursus on the Odyssean 
background of the poetry of Archilochos, the final liquid image, which leaves 
the girl intact and seems to come too soon, springs a similar surprise. Like the 
intimation at the end of the new poem that a complete triumph of Telephos 
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is too good to be true (he is no Herakles), the conclusion of the Cologne 
epode “pragmatizes” the prowess of the narrator. 

THE POETRY OF ARCHILOCHOS IN THE REAL WORLD 

Where, in what social context, will the Cologne epode and other Archilo- 
chean poetry have been performed or experienced? That question is worth 
asking not only for its own sake. It is also worth asking in relation to the 
interpretation of the Athenian vase-paintings offered in chapter one, for two 
reasons. First, if a vase-painter such as Euphronios did not independently arrive 
at the idea of employing pictorially a fictitious point of view, but was familiar 
with fictional first-person narrators in Archilochean (or similar) poetry, then he 
must have learned of the poetry as it recirculated subsequent to its creation, 
given the gap in time and space between the poet and artist. Where might this 
recirculation have occurred? Second, in the history of art, there are innovations 
that did not achieve recognition, because they did not meet the expectations 
or interests of a viewing public. If Euphronios independently arrived at the 
idea of the fictitious vase-painter protagonist, there remains the question of 
why he thought it would be an effective pictorial proposition. If he did not 
simply gamble that symposiasts would “get” and enjoy the concept of the 
fictional artist, he must have had some reason to believe that symposiasts in 
particular would have been primed to appreciate this sort of artistic concep¬ 
tion. The circulation of Archilochean poetry within the symposium would 
provide one such reason. As Michael Baxandall put it, “social facts ... lead to 
the development of distinctive visual skills and habits: and these visual skills 
and habits become identifiable elements in the painter’s style.” 122 

One clue concerning the context of the Cologne epode is supplied by 
fragment 196W: aXXa p’ 6 AumpsApc;, raxatpe, Sapvaxat jtoBcx;, “but, my 
friend, limb-loosening desire overwhelms me.” 12 ' 5 Fragment 196 is in the same 
unusual meter as the Cologne epode; it is suspected by some scholars of being 
one of the lost opening lines of the epode. Of special interest in connection 
with the question of context is the vocative form otaire, “friend.” The line of 
poetry creates the impression that a story of overwhelming, limb-loosening 
desire is being related to a companion. Several other fragments of the poetry of 
Archilochos create the impression that the stories, speeches, or opinions 
contained within them are being related to a friend. “There will be no 
disapproval of our mourning and lamentation, Pericles” (fragment 13W), 
“no one, Aesimides, will experience very many delights, if he is concerned 
about the people’s censure” (fragment 14W), “Glaukos, an ally is a friend only 
as long as he fights” (fragment 15W), and so forth. The poems that are 
addressed to friends invite one to imagine an occasion when the speaker will 
have encountered them, and the occasion that comes quickly to mind is the 
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convivial gathering of friends for wine, poetry, music, conversation, erotics, 
and more—the symposium. For the performance of iambic poetry specifically in 
symposia, there is additionally the evidence of the passage of Aristophanes’ 
Peace (1265—1304), mentioned earlier, that envisions the re-performance of the 
shield poem at a party, and a testimonium of Aristotle, which implies that the 
symposium was the first place a young man encountered iambic content. 2! 

Several poems of Archilochos appear to play on the idea that they are the 
sort of poetry sung or recited at a symposium. One describes a man named 
Perikles as bursting into symposia uninvited, MuKOvitov 8iKT|V, “like someone 
from Mykonos”: TtoAAov 8s jtivcov Kai yaAiKprixov ps 0 u, outs xlpov sias- 
vsikck; <...> ouSe psv kAx|0e’k,' <...> pAOsc; ota 813 tpiAo^, aXka aso 
yaoxfip voov xs Kai tppsvaq jtapfiyaysv sic; dvai8sfr|v, “drinking much 
wine, and unmixed wine at that, you did not contribute to the cost ... nor 
were you invited . . . but you came as if you were a friend” (fragment 124W). 
The verb elthes, “you came,” suggests that the person who is describing the 
shocking behavior of Perikles was present at the symposium when the man 
burst in. ’ Or fragment 4W (text above), “... come, make many a trip with a 
cup through the thwarts of the swift ship, pull off the covers of the hollow 
casks, and draw the red wine from the lees; we won’t be able to stay sober on 
this watch.” The poem, which conjures up an image of drinking aboard a 
warship, is occasionally imagined in modern scholarship to have been intended 
for performance on military campaign. Ewen Bowie aptly identified the 
limitations of that interpretation: 

Should we conclude that Archilochus sang this song for the first time 
while on guard by a beached ship? If so I am tempted to suggest that the 
reason we have no more of the song is that the singer’s throat was cut by 
a Thracian guerrilla: for real guard-duty is not effective if punctuated by 
drunken song. But is it real guard-duty? I think it far more probable that 
Archilochus is evoking a situation with which his audience was all too 
familiar but which they could thank the gods was not their actual 
situation while they sang. 1 "' 

Fragment 2W (text above), “my bread comes to me via my spear, via spear 
wine, Ismarian in type. I drink while leaning on my spear” (my trans.), also 
evokes two distinct moments or actions in the life of a man, taking a break 
from battle, leaning on a spear, and reclining in a symposium, drinking wine. 

Those fragments of Archilochos are of interest beyond whatever evidence 
they may supply concerning the context for which they were envisioned. 
What is fascinating about them is the manner in which their allusions to 
sympotic life seem to subtly un-man their military bravado. The speakers 
convey the casual familiarity with war of the mercenary—but they also express 
a real liking for wine. Other fragments of Archilochos convey the impression 
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that festivity is frequently on the mind of the narrator. The earliest extant 
occurrence of the word iamboi, “iambics” or “iambic poetry,” occurs in the 
poetry of Archilochos and links the poetry with festive occasions. Kai |f oi)x’ 
iappoov oi)T£ x£p7ta)A£0)v peAei, “I do not care about ‘iambics’ or pleasures” 
(fragment 215W). If the voice of the narrator is constmed as the voice of its 
composer, then it is amusing to think that the poem, professing lack of interest 
in iambics, is composed in an iambic meter. More importantly, in this line of 
poetry, iamboi are paired with terpolai as equally unappealing to the speaker. 
The word “ terpolai ” occurs in another fragment of Archilochos (fragment 
11W), oi)T£ tl yap kAouoov if|aopai, oiixE Kaiaov 0 f|aa) xEpjtcoAa^ Kai 
BaAIaq etpEjttov, “for I shall cure nothing by weeping nor shall I make matters 
worse by pursuit of amusements and festivities.” The words thaliai and terpolai 
(or other forms of the same root word) are paired in other passages of early 
Greek poetry, where they describe enjoyments, pleasures, and festive occa¬ 
sions. 12 Terpole itself is an uncommon word in early Greek poetry, and the few 
other occurrences of it point to occasions when pleasure, even pleasure of a 
carnal or coarse nature, is on offer. “In youth you are free to sleep all night 
with an age-mate and satisfy your craving for lovemaking; you may carouse 
and sing with a piper. No other pleasure compares with these for men and 
women. What are wealth and respect to me? Pleasure ( terpole) combined with 
good cheer surpasses everything” (Theognis 1063—1068, trans. Gerber). In the 
Odyssey (18.37), Antinoos uses the word to describe the delightful prospect of a 
fistfight between Iros and the disguised Odysseus. “[W]hat sport ( terpolen) some 
god has brought the palace now! The stranger and Irus, look, they’d battle it 
out together, fists flying” (18.37—39). 

The pairing of iamboi and terpolai in a fragment of Archilochos, and the 
associations of terpolai in other passages of early Greek poetry, are important 
sources of information on the significance of iambic poetry in early Greek 
culture. In fragment 215W, the pairing of iamboi and terpolai suggests that the 
former is somehow compatible, if not synonymous, with the latter—that iamboi 
provided the kinds of pleasures described by the term terpolai . That is a much 
broader conception of iambic poetry than is suggested by later ancient testi- 
monia, particularly Aristotle, which are preoccupied with psogos, “invective, 
abuse.” 12 The fragment is also of interest, to me, inasmuch as it suggests that 
pleasures of a festive, convivial kind are frequently present to mind in the 
poetry of Archilochos. Fragment 215W, in which the narrator professes unin¬ 
terest in festivities, was interpreted in antiquity in connection with the loss of 
the poet’s brother-in-law at sea (see the ancient contextual information sur¬ 
rounding fragment 11W). Fragment 11W, however, offers a rather different 
opinion about whether grief is compatible with enjoying a good party: “I shall 
cure nothing by weeping nor shall I make matters worse by pursuit of pleasures 
and festivities.” By comparison with this piece of wisdom, fragment 215W 
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seems to protest too much. Notice also the casual mention of festive pleasures 
in a context where its presence seems of questionable relevance: “[our] 
grievous cares, Perikles, no citizen or city taking pleasure in festivities (thalieis 
terpsetai) will disdain” (fragment 13W, my translation, text above). The speaker 
and his friend are in mourning, their grief will not be interpreted as excessive, 
even by people (the narrator free-associates) enjoying a fine party. -' 1 

If it is fair to say that parties are not far from the thoughts of the narrators of 
several Archilochean poems, then it is worth noting that Odysseus made a 
similar impression on readers and listeners in antiquity. In Iliad Book 19, 
Achilles, having now received a new set of armor, is impatient to rejoin the 
battle with the rest of the Achaians. Odysseus objects that the Achaians need 
first to eat, in order to have the strength to fight for an entire day. Achilles 
scoffs at this: Achaians lie dead on the battlefield—there will be time for a 
banquet after they are avenged. Odysseus calmly counters: “You want men 
to grieve for the dead by starving ? Impossible.” 1 ' In this speech, Odysseus talks 
sense. But the argument in favor of eating and drinking now, fighting later, 
resonates with an accusation lobbed at Odysseus by Agamemnon earlier in 
the Iliad: “first you are, when you hear of feasts from me, when Achaeans set 
out banquets for the chiefs. Then you’re happy enough to down the roast 
meats and cups of honeyed, mellow wine—all you can drink” (4.343—346). 

Several passages in the Odyssey provoked writers in antiquity to criticize 
Odysseus for gluttony. In Book Seven, bidden by the Phaiakians to tell 
his story, Odysseus protests that he cannot do so because is too hungry: 
ctAA’ £|ie pev Sop7tfjaai eaaaxe, “let me finish dinner” (7.215). He offers a 
surprisingly long tribute to the appetites (7.215—221). The speech made the 
next day by Odysseus to Alkinoos and the other Phaiakians, the so-called 
golden verses, that there is nothing finer in life than listening to a good 
singer, with a table of treats before one and a waiter regularly refilling one’s 
drink, shocked Plato: 

to represent the wisest man as saying that this seems to him the fairest 
thing in the world, ‘When the bounteous tables are standing laden with 
bread and with meat and the cupbearer ladles the sweet wine out of the 
mixer and bears it and empties it into the beakers,’ do you think the 
hearing of that sort of thing will conduce to a young man’s temperance 
or self-control? (Plato, Republic 390a—b, trans. Shorey) 1 ’ 1 

Odysseus’ story in its entirety may express the point of view that it is necessary 
to subordinate one’s love of wine and food to more important goals, such as 
returning home. 1 ’ - For one thing, he claims to have declined an offer to live 
forever, and never die, in the company of the beautiful Kalypso. But the hero’s 
interest in food, drink, and festivities struck some audiences and readers in 
antiquity as more than negligible. 
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For the construction of the fictitious first-person narrators in Archilochean 
poetry, the epicurean aspect of the Homeric Odysseus arguably only added to 
the other attractions of the hero who made his life into an exciting story 
and relied primarily on his words to make his way in the world. That is so 
perhaps in part because the poetry of Archilochos, like the vase-painting of 
Euphronios, was destined to circulate primarily among other epicureans. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HIPPONAX AND HIS MAKE-BELIEVE 
ARTISTS 


Like the poetry of Archilochos, the poetry of Hipponax of Ephesos, a fellow 
iambographer active it appears in the third quarter of the sixth century BC, 
contains many first-person grammatical forms. Unlike Archilochos, however, 
in which the identity of the first-person narrator varies and is frequently in 
question, Hipponax developed a single consistent narrator-character. That 
character’s name is Hipponax. The fragments are remarkable for their creative 
(self-)references to Hipponax as a character within the poetry. Consider 
fragment 36W: Egoi 5 s FIAoxixoc;— ectxl yap Air|v xx)(pA6^-£<; xd)Ki’ eAOcov 
ouSag’ sijtsv “'Ijutoivod;, SiSoogi xoi gvsa^ apybpou xpiqKovxa Kai jtoAA’ 
ex’ aAAa”- SsiAaioc; yap xa^ tpp£va<j, “Wealth—for he is exceedingly blind— 
never came into my house and said: ‘Hipponax, I’m giving you 30 minas of 
silver and much besides.’ For he has a coward’s mind.” Notice the emphatic 
connection of “me,” the opening word, and Hipponax. Or, Epgrj, cpiA’ 
'Epgrj, McaaSsi), Kx>AAf|vis, ETtsbyogm xoi, Kapxa yap kukck; piyco Kai 
pagpaAuigjo ... 56 ^ yAaivav 'IjutcbvaKxi Kai KimaaaiaKov Kai aagpaAiaKa 
KaaKEpiaKa Kai ypunou axaxqpac; s^fjKOvxa xouxspou xoixou, “Hermes, 
dear Hermes, son of Maia, Cyllenian. I pray to you, for I am shivering 
violently and terribly and my teeth are chattering . .. Give Hipponax a cloak, 
[little] sandals, [little] felt shoes and 60 gold staters on the other side [of the 
wall]” (fragment 32W). 2 

The narrator who calls himself Hipponax frequently refers to a lack of 
money, clothes, and even food (in addition to fragments 32 and 36, see also 
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34 and 39W). More eye-opening still are his apparent brushes with the law. 
He prays to Hermes specifically as a god who is also a thief (for which see 
the Homeric Hymn to Hermes ): for example, 'Eppxj tcuvayxa, Mriiovicrri 
KavSabAa, tpcopcov hr alps, 5 sup 6 pot aKa7tap5suaat, “Hermes, dog throt- 
tler, Candaules in Maeonian, companion of thieves, come give me a hand(?)” 
(fragment 3aW). The profession seems to be implied in fragment 32W (above), 
when Hipponax prays for sixty gold staters tou’terou toichou, which may mean 
“on the other side of the wall [of the house that I am robbing].” 5 Thievery is 
perhaps implied as well in the tantalizing fragment 79W. It includes the 
sentence (10-11), 'Epprjt; 5 ’ sc; 'ImubvaKTOc; aKoAou 0 f|aa<; [... xo]u icuvoq 
tov (piAf|TT|V, “Hermes, providing an escort to the house of Hipponax . . . the 
dog-stealer” (or “Hermes having given escort to Hipponax’s [had kept safe] 
the burglar from the dog” [West]). And it ends with a vivid picture of 
the demimonde in which the narrator circulated: 6 8’ aimR eABcov ouv 
Tpiotoi pdpTUCTLV OKOU TOV EpTtlV 6 OKOTOC; Ka 7 tr|A.£U£l, aV 0 p(U 7 tOV £Up£ 
tt]V ax£yr|v ocpxAAovxa-ou yap Ttaprjv otpEApa-TtuBpivi axoiprj^, “with 
three witnesses he went at once to the place where the swindler(?) sells wine 
and found a fellow sweeping the room with a stock of thorn, since no broom 
was at hand.” 4 

The remarkable rap sheet of Hipponax suggests that the fragments of this 
poet should be interpreted, as historical documents, with a grain of salt. There 
is less ambiguity here than in Archilochean poetry about whether we are in the 
presence of genuine autobiography or fiction. Martin West put the case well: 

With Hipponax we are made more aware that he is putting on an act. 

He is not really a vulgar simpleton, anymore that Archilochus is, but a 
highly skilled and sophisticated poet. A line like the lyric fr. 119, £1 pot 
ycvoixo 7iap0£voc; >caAr| te icai XEpsiva [“if only I might have a maiden 
who is both beautiful and tender”], has the clear-cut quality of the best 
Greek poetry: a simple but potent thought expressed in the most natural, 
exact and effective words, which happen to make a perfect rhythm, the 
apparently artless art that we admire in Aiacreon or Menander. But for 
the purposes of iambus Hipponax assumes the character of a low buffoon. 

His sexual adventures, besides being more sordid than any others in 
ancient literature, have at the same time a farcical element in them ... 

They are presented as one ingredient in a picaresque life full of brawling, 
burglary, poverty and cheap drink. 

It is also more difficult to understand much of the poetry of Hipponax as psogos 
in the narrow sense of criticism of historical individuals, since the poet 
implicates himself in so many indefensible activities. Ralph Rosen memorably 
formulated the problem: “it seems to be a central paradox of the psogos 
[of Hipponax] that the aggressor stoops to the level of the target, accusing 
him of reprehensible behavior while wishing to behave that way himself.” 5 ' 
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The poetry ofHipponax is of interest, in relation to the representation and 
self-representation of the artist, first of all as self-parody. Like Euphronios, he 
deliberately places himself in situations that call into question his social status. 
He does so, however, not presumably out of genuine self-abnegation, but 
as a means of highlighting his inventiveness as a word-artist. The poetry of 
Hipponax is also of interest because he engages competitively in his poetry 
with visual artists. His sculptors and painters, like Euphronios’ Smikros, 
appear to be fictional creations. They function as targets of psogos not in 
the narrow sense defined by Aristotle (see chapter two), but in a much wider 
sense of representing the media of sculpture and painting. In this way, 
Hipponax articulated a paragone or rivalry between the arts of poetry and 
visual representation, a paragone in which Euphronios arguably is also 
participating. 

HIPPONAX AND ODYSSEUS 

The possibility that we are dealing with a genuine member of the lower 
socioeconomic order, a plebeian poet, is decreased by the literary self- 
consciousness of Hipponax. One measure of the sophistication of this poetry 
is its extensive engagement with the hero and poetry of the Odyssey. The 
involvement of the character Hipponax in theft is one link. For the grandfather 
of Odysseus, Autolykos, o<; dvBpcbjtouq ekekokjto K/\£jixocnjvr| 0’ opKcp x£, 
“excelled the world at thievery, that and subtle shifty oaths” ( Odyssey 
19.395-396). Both the poet-narrator Hipponax and Odysseus’ obscure ances¬ 
tor received that gift from Hermes. Fragment 32W—“Hermes ... I am 
shivering violently . .. Give Hipponax a cloak . . .’’—reminds one of the clever 
ainos, “fable or story,” told by the disguised Odysseus in Book Fourteen of the 
Odyssey (14.457—512), intended to finesse a cloak out of his host Eumaios. 
In this brilliant speech, Odysseus imagines a conversion that he, in his guise as 
the son of Cretan Kastor, had with himself (Odysseus) when he was shivering 
one night at Troy: Stoyxvsc; Aa£pxtd 5 r|, TioAuprixocv’ ' 05 uaa£u, oh xoi ext 
(ynoiai g£X£aaopai, aXXa g£ xetpa Sapvaxat- oh yap exco xA-Ohvav, “Royal 
son of Laertes, Odysseus, full of tactics, I’m not long for the living. The 
cold will do me in. See, I’ve got no cloak” (14.486—488). The speeches of 
both Hipponax and Odysseus begin with a formal epithet-laden identification 
of the prospective patron, a description of their frigid condition, and a request 
for the cloak. Both speeches are ingenious in the ways in which they avoid 
actually making the request for the desired item (Odysseus), or downplay the 
cost of the request. Hipponax asks for but a tiny frock (, kupassiskon ), and tiny 
sandals ( satnbaliska ), and tiny shoes with fur linings (askeriska)-before slipping in 
at the end a request for what seems to be a considerable amount of money. 
In the comparable passage of the Odyssey, the request is for just a cloak, but 
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elsewhere in epic, the hero exhibits, like the iambic narrator-character, 
a healthy interest in gain (e.g., Iliad 4.339). N 

Hipponax fragments 120W and 12 iW describe a fight that recalls, in several 
details, the fight between Odysseus and Iros in Book 18 of the Odyssey.’ Aa(3£X£ 
p £0 xaipaxia, koi|jo) BoxurdAou xov 6(p0aApov, “Take my cloak, I’ll hit 
Boupalus in the eye” (120W), dptpidf^uK,' yap apt kouk dpapxdvo) kojtxcov, 
“for I have two right hands and I don’t miss with my punches” (121W). In both 
Hipponax and Homer, there is an explicit reference to losing all of one’s teeth 
in the fight as well as throwing punches with both hands (compare pantes odontes 
or pantas odontas in Hipponax fragment 73W.4—5, amphidexios in 121W, and 
Odyssey 18.28: kojtxcov ap(pox£pr|ai, yapcd 5 e ke jravxaq odovxag, and the 
removal of one’s clothes before the fight (120W and Odyssey 18.67). Given 
the poet’s penchant for slumming, it is significant perhaps that the model for 
Hipponax’ fight is one between two beggars, the full-time panhandler Iros 
and Odysseus in disguise as an old man fallen on hard times. The fistfight in 
the Odyssey is described as a terpdle, “pleasure,” by the suitor Antinoos. He uses a 
word that overlaps semantically with iambos (18.37; compare Archilochos frag¬ 
ment 215W discussed in chapter two). If the narrative of the fistfight between 
Hipponax and Boupalos provided poetic entertainment for a group of drinkers, 
perhaps its allusion to an Odyssean fistfight before a crowd of enthusiastic and 
unruly suitors humorously suggests that its audience is lowbrow in its tastes. 

The similarities between the poet-character Hipponax and the literary hero 
Odysseus appear to be physical and visible. Two testimonia describe the 
physical appearance of Hipponax in a memorable way: he was small ( mikros) 
in build, thin, but muscular enough to hurl an empty lekythos a great 
distance. Presumably, the description derives from poetry in which the 
narrator Hipponax described himself, for there were no independent docu¬ 
ments from the Archaic period (such as a modem physician’s written notes) 
that might have recorded the appearance of the poet for posterity. In any 
event, there is good reason to believe that the physical description is fictitious. 
As Ralph Rosen persuasively argued, a close analogy occurs in Book Eight 
of the Odyssey (8.158—233). 11 The young Phaiakian Euryalos criticizes the 
physical appearance of Odysseus as obviously unathletic: “you’re some skipper 
of profiteers, roving the high seas in his scudding craft, reckoning up his 
freight with a keen eye out for home-cargo, grabbing the gold he can! You’re 
no athlete. I see that.” Odysseus retorts that the gods do not give everyone an 
equal share of looks, intelligence, or eloquence. He calls attention to the time- 
ravished state of his body. Then he hurls a discus farther than any thrown by 
the Phaiakians and in this way shows his adversary Euryalos to be a fool. 
The poetic self-description of skinny Hipponax hurling the lekythos, like the 
story from the Odyssey, combines self-description of physical imperfection 
with surprising ability to throw an object. 
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What is so appealing about the character of Odysseus to a man who makes 
his name on the strength of his words is clarified, Rosen suggested, by the 
“teichoskopia” of the Iliad. Priam asks Helen, looking down at the Achaian 
fighters below from the walls of Troy, 6$ xtq 65 ’ earl- psioiv pev KEtpaArj 
AyagEgvovoq AxpE'i'Sao, EupuxEpoq 5 ’ ©poiaiv L 5 e axEpvoiaiv iSsaBai... 
auxoq 5 e KxiAoq coq EJtiTtooAEtxai axi'yac; avSprov- apvEtcp ptv eymyE staKco 
7rpy£mpdAAq), oq x’ oioiv psya jtdiu StEpXExai ctpyEvvacov, “who is [that 
one]? Shorter than Atreus’ son Agamemnon, clearly, but broader across the 
shoulders, through the chest ... The man keeps ranging the ranks of fighters 
like a ram—yes, he looks to me like a thick-fleeced bellwether ram making his 
way through a bid mass of sheep-flocks” ( Iliad 3.192—196). Here, as in the 
description of Hipponax, Odysseus’ shortness of stature is at issue. Priam’s 
comparison prompts Antenor to recall the difference in height between 
Menelaos and the shorter, stockier Odysseus, which he noticed when the 
two Achaians came to Troy prior to the invasion to request the surrender of 
Helen. But Antenor was much more impressed by the hero’s manner of speech 
in assembly: as the hero prepared to speak, standing still and staring at the 
ground, he appeared to be a fool; but once he began, icai EJtEa vupaSEaorv 
EOtKoxa X£ifl£ptr|(Tiv, oi)K av ETtEtx’ ’OSuafjt y’ EpiaaEiE ppoxo^ aA.A.09 on 
xoxe y’ d)6’ ’OSixrfjoq ayaaadp£ 0 ’ EtSoq ibovxEq, “words came piling on 
like a driving winter blizzard—then no man alive could rival Odysseus! ... we 
no longer gazed in wonder at his looks” (Horn. Iliad 3.222—224). This passage 
resonates with several themes in the poetry of Hipponax. Not only was 
his poetry compared to a XOtAa^EJtrj, “hailstorm of words” (testimonium 8 
Gerber), but there is a play on smallness in the programmatic fragment 32W: 
“Hermes... give Hipponax a cloak, little tunic, little sandals, little felt shoes.. 
The epic character Odysseus was an especially attractive model for Hipponax, 
because, in the Odyssey, Odysseus, like Hipponax in most of his iambics, 
becomes the hero of a story that he is himself very often relating. 

The relationship between the poetry of Hipponax and the Odyssey goes 
beyond the emulation of the character of Odysseus by the iambic poet- 
narrator-character, which characterized the relationship in Archilochean 
poetry. In Hipponax, it sometimes reaches the level of parody. This is sug¬ 
gested, first of all, by the title of one Hipponactean poem, 05 y[, which is 
difficult to restore as anything other than “Odyssey.” The title occurs on a 
tattered piece of papyrus. Only a few words are preserved, but they appear to 
include the names of the Phaiakians (fragment 77W.2: [ 0 ]air|Ka<j) and the 
lotus root (77W.7: KOpgi7tTt[). In his initial publication of the papyrus, Edger 
Lobel took fragments 5—8 of the papyrus (^Hipponax frags. 74-77W) as part of 
a single poem, which he amusingly summarized thus: “the title and some of 
the details of a ‘Return of Odysseus’-seaweed, after a snack questions about 
family, Phaeacians, the lotus, perhaps a dreadful giant ... not to mention more 
problematic indications.” The word for “snack,” vjtoopofv] (75W.4) may have 
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special Odyssean connotations, as it occurs only once in Homeric epic (Odyssey 
9.374), in reference to the Kyklop’s meal of human flesh. In addition, the 
letters ]yt);oy (77W.1) can plausibly be restored as a name, such as Kupsou, 
reminiscent of the name of the Odyssean nymph KalypsoA The name 
“Kupso” recurs in fragment 129W: jtdxj Ttapct Kuipouv r|A 0 £, “how he came 
to Kupso.” The fragment is significant because it is dactylic in meter, and thus a 
real imitation of epic. The content, however, suggests that it is an epic parody: 
the proper name appears to be related to the verb kupto, “bend over or 
forward,” used elsewhere in Hipponax to describe a sexual act. u Even the 
poet’s initiation is partially comparable to a scene from the Phaiakian episode 
of the Odyssey. Hipponax encountered Iambe, the personification of iambic 
poetry, by the sea, where she went to do her laundry, like Nausikaa. 1 ' 

A similar parodic development of the erotic potential of the Phaiakian 
episode concerns Arete. The narrator of several fragments of Hipponax appears 
to have been having an affair with a woman named Arete. Two of the 
fragments describe nocturnal erotic adventures: Eycb 5s Semico Ttap’ Apf|TT|V 
KVEtpatoq eAOcov pqiSiq) K<rxr|TjAio0r|v, “with a heron on the right I went to 
Arete in the dark and took up lodging” (fragment 16W), and Kutjtaaa yap pot 
Ttpoq to Auxvov ApfjTT], “for Arete, having stooped over for me towards the 
lamp” (fragment 17W). Enzo Degani compared fragment 16W with a passage 
from the Iliad (10.274—275), in which Athena sends a heron on the right as a 
propitious omen to Odysseus as he embarked on the night raid across Trojan 
lines. The occurrence of the same image, the heron on the right, suggests that 
the epic night raid informed the iambic poem, in which the military raid has 
been translated into a sexual assault. 6 Arete, of course, is not only the lover of 
Hipponax but also, in the Odyssey, the queen of the Phaiakians. In the epic, 
she lives in splendor; her home is graced by gold and silver watchdogs manu¬ 
factured by the god Hephaistos himself (7.91—94). In Hipponax, she lives in 
poverty: ek 7 t£/\Ai5o<; mvovxEq- ou yap ijv auxrj kuAl^, 6 Ttatq yap EpjtEarov 
Kaxfjpa^E, “[they were] drinking from a pail; for she had no cup, since the slave 
[literally ‘boy’] had fallen on it and smashed it” (fragment 13W); ek 5e xrjq 
7 t£AAr|q etuvov- dAAox’ aircoq, aAAox’ Apfjxr| TtpoujtivEv, “they were drinking 
from the pail; now he and now Arete were drinking a toast” (fragment 14W).' 
The name “Arete” alone is not the only link among her, Hipponactean poetry, 
and epic. In the Odyssey, she is both the niece and the wife of Alkinoos; her 
marriage is characterized by a touch of incest. In Hipponax, there are several 
indications that Arete is both mother and lover of Boupalos. In one poem, 
Boupalos is fooling around with Arete and described as a prixpOKOixriq, quite 
literally, a “mother-fucker” (fragment 12W). 1 It is possible that fragment 
70W.7-8 describes the same man: xov 0£Otatv £X0pov xouxov, 6c, KaxEU- 
5ouar|q xrjq pqxpoq ectkuAeue xov ppuooov, “this god-forsaken fellow who 
used to despoil his sleeping mother’s sea urchin.’” 
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The mock-epic character of the poetry ofHipponax is perhaps most evident 
in fragment 128W, a parody of epic in dactylic hexameter, with allusions to the 
story of Odysseus in the word pontocharubdin (compare the monster Charybdis 
encountered by the hero in the Odyssey ): 

Moucrd |ioi Ei)puiie6ovTLd6£(ji) Tr)V TtovtoxdpupSLV, 

Tf)V £YyaaTp'L|aaxaLpav, 6c; eoBiel oi> Kara Koapov, 

EWEtp’, oTrcoq 4>r|cpT6L <KaKfl> kockov oitov oArirai 
(BouArj 8r|poairi Tiapa 0Tv’ aAoc; dtpuyETOLO. 

“Tell me, Muse, of the sea-swallowing, the stomach-carving ofEurymedon- 
tiades [son of Eurymedon] who eats in no ordinary manner, so that through a 
baneful vote determined by the people he may die a wretched death along the 
shore of the undraining(?) sea.” The fragment is quoted by Polemon 
(in Athenaios 15.698b) in support of the claim that the genre of parody was 
in fact founded by Hipponax. The intent to make fun of the epic is clear from 
the invocation of the Muse to sing of the monster eater Eurymedontiades 
(compare Odyssey 1.1, andra tnoi ennepe Mousa, with fragment 128W.1—3: 
Mousa tnoi ... enneph’). The endings of lines 2, 3, and 4 are paralleled in epic, 
and the elaborate compound adjectives are mock-epic-epic, only bigger. 20 

The extent of the parody suggests that, in its interest in epic, the poetry of 
Hipponax differs from that of Archilochos. In the poetry of both, there is clear 
evidence that the epic character Odysseus served as a model for the self¬ 
presentation of the narrator. Reading or listening to this poetry, it is not safe 
to assume that the “I” represents a historical poet of the seventh or sixth 
century BC, or that the narrator’s experiences are those of the poet, since the 
narrator is modelled, in part at least, on a fictional figure. The poetry of 
Hipponax differs from that of Archilochos in that the latter seems to be more 
interested in Odysseus than in the Odyssey. The epic character provided an 
ethical model of a military man with a taste for drinking and dating, and a 
narrative model of a man who liked to tell his own story, and who is not 
afraid to make it all up. Odysseus arguably functioned as a model for Hipponax 
in similar ways. But beyond that, the Odyssey itself (either our Odyssey or 
something like it) appears to be a target. It “constitutes a claim by Hipponax 
to be the Homer of his trade. Authorial self-consciousness on this scale is (at least 
in contrast with Archilochus and Semonides) a distinguishing feature of 
Hipponax’s iambos.” -1 


HIPPONAX AND THE ARTISTS 

Hipponax was best remembered in later antiquity for a personal feud with the 
sexual deviant named Boupalos and his brother Athenis. The feud is of interest 
well beyond its tabloid value, for it exemplifies the poetry’s self-conscious 
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engagement with its own art form. Thanks to Aristophanes, we know that the 
fistfight boasted of in the Odyssey-inflected fragments 120 and 12iW was a 
fight between Hipponax and Boupalos: “by god, if someone had socked them 
in the mouth a couple of times, like Boupalos (eKOijjSV uxj7t£p BoundAou), 
they wouldn’t be making any noise!” (Lysistrata 360—361, trans. Henderson). 22 
Athenis occurs with certainty in only a single fragment ofHipponax, 70W.11, 
where the name is the first word of a new poem, the contents of which are 
now sadly lost. Boupalos appears in several other fragments ofHipponax, none 
of them flattering to the man. cb KAa^opivioi, BotwtaAcx; koctekteivev, 
“People of Klazomenoi, Boupalos has killed” (fragment iW), is how one 
matter-of-factly begins. Hipponax claims that the man is guilty of other 
heinous crimes, including (as already noted) incest. The rivalry between 
Hipponax and Boupalos for the favors of Arete may underlie the tantalizingly 
lacunose fragment 84W, a tale of furtive sexual encounter between the narra¬ 
tor and a woman. In the midst of the action, after the biting and kissing 
(line 11), when the couple is going at it (16: epiv£[ov]), the narrator takes the 
opportunity to curse Boupalos (18: icAai£iv K£Ae6[oov Boi3]7taAo[v, “biding 
Boupalos go to hell”). This seemingly ill-timed digression would make sense 
if the narrator’s female partner were Arete, the woman associated with 
Boupalos in other fragments, and if the narrator were Hipponax.' 1 The name 
of Boupalos occurs in several other fragments, though they contain fewer 
contextual indications. 21 It appears that he played a role in the fascinating 
but elusive poem that includes the house of Hipponax and culminates in the 
memorable description of a cheap tavern, quoted earlier (fragment 79W.12: 
pOuQ. The poverty of the tavern, the paucity of proper drinking cups to 
replace the one that broke in fragments 13 and 14W, the impression that his 
lover Arete slept around, and the insinuations of incest—all those indications 
paint a picture of Boupalos as a poor, coarse denizen of the nether-regions 
of town. If that is a fair reconstruction of the literary character Boupalos, then 
one further possible occurrence of the name would be particularly significant. 
Insinuated into the narrative attested in fragments 74—77W, which is a parody 
of the Phaiakian episode of the Odyssey, is very likely the name of Boupalos 
(fragment 77W.4: (3oy[). 2 

The rivalry between Hipponax and Boupalos is particularly relevant to the 
history of art because Boupalos, and his shadowy brother Athenis, were 
sculptors. The most informative account is in Pliny: “the face of Hipponax 
was notoriously ugly; on account of this [Boupalos and Athenis] impudently 
exhibited a humorous likeness of him to a circle of laughing spectators. 
In anger at this Hipponax unsheathed such bitter verses that some believe he 
drove them to the noose.” Pliny adds, in an epilogue, that the suicides of 
the sculptors were very much exaggerated. The two men, he claims, con¬ 
tinued to make sculpture for a long time. Examples of their prolific output 
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could be seen throughout the Aegean, in all the best places, including “most of 
the buildings erected by the late emperor Augustus.” 

Boupalos and Athenis play a critical role in Pliny’s attempt to establish the 
origins of stone sculpture in Greece. He identifies them as the youngest 
members of a family of Chian sculptors going back four generations: Boupalos 
and Athenis, their father Archermos, his father Mikkiades, and his father Melas. 
The presence of the two brothers within the poetry of Hipponax is key, for it 
allowed Pliny to work backward from the poet’s floruit of 540 BC to a date of 
776 BC for the floruit of Melas. Pliny concluded momentously that the Chian 
family includes the earliest Greek sculptors known by name. 2 Inscriptions of 
the Archaic period confimi the historicity of Pliny’s story—in part. The most 
important is a fragmentary dedication on the island of Delos from around 
550 BC. It describes the offering of a work of sculpture to either Apollo or 
Artemis. Mikkiades and Archermos are named as dedicators of the statue, 
perhaps as father and son, certainly as Chians and as citizens of the ancestral 
city of Melas. 22 The names of Archermos and Mikkiades occur in other 
inscriptions from the period 550—500 BC. One inscription from Athens 
identifies Archermos as a sculptor. Another, from Paros, names Mikkiades 
as a dedicant.~ An ancient commentary on Aristophanes’ Birds (573) claims 
that Archermos was the first sculptor to make a representation of winged 
Nike. The inscribed statue base on Delos, bearing the names of Archermos 
and Mikkiades, was found in the vicinity of a statue of a winged female 
figure, stylistically contemporary with the base. It is not certain that the 
winged figure was the statue that originally stood atop the base, but if it had 
been, then it is easy to see how a writer might have deduced that Archermos 
was responsible for the earliest winged Nike. 30 Neither the Delian nor the 
Parian inscription provides confirmation of Pliny’s claim that Mikkiades was 
a sculptor, but they do attest to his historical existence and involvement 
with statues. And the Athenian dedication confirms that Archermos was a 
real sculptor. 

No ancient inscription of any period, however, names Boupalos or 
Athenis. Apart from a single uninformative fragment of Hipponax 
(70W.11) and a few testimonia, Athenis is completely unknown. Boupalos is 
named in two additional testimonia. Pausanias claims that Boupalos made a 
statue of Tyche at Smyrna. He was, Pausanias claims, the first artist to have 
represented the goddess with a polos on her head and the horn of Amaltheia in 
her arms. 0 2 A second passage of Pausanias concerns the sanctuary of Nemesis at 
Smyrna. Above the images of the goddess were dedicated golden Graces in 
clothed form (i.e., the earlier of the two forms of Graces), created by Boupalos. 
In addition, in the thalamos, “inner chamber,” of Attalos at Pergamon, there 
were other images of the draped Graces made, Pausanias says, by Boupalos. 3 ' 1 
The importance of the two Pausanian testimonia, with their explicit emphases 
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on chronological priority, cannot be overstated. For modern scholars, they 
have guaranteed the historical existence of a late sixth-century Chian sculptor 
named Boupalos. ’ 1 The historicity of the sculptor in turn has led to autobio¬ 
graphical readings of this portion of the poetry of Hipponax. The poetry is 
understood to describe a real work of art and a genuine vendetta, to function 
in real society, sociologically, much as the public humiliation of Thersites 
regulates social discourse within the world of the Iliad (a story I return to in 
chapter four). Reading the poetry in this way, as a record of historical social 
slights, it hardly matters what Boupalos and Athenis did for a living. 

Reading the poetry in that way, however, rests on assertions from five or six 
centuries after the floruit of Hipponax, and of highly questionable veracity. 
They do not withstand close examination. Two issues in particular warrant 
careful consideration: one is the form allegedly taken by Boupalos’ and 
Athenis’ portrayal of Hipponax; the other is the testimony of Pausanias A 

PAUSANIAS AND BOUPALOS 

The testimonia of Pausanias concerning Boupalos are of considerable historical 
importance, because they have been understood as proofs that there really was 
a sculptor named Boupalos, and that he really was active in the Archaic period. 
They have served as independent evidence that Pliny’s genealogy of the Chian 
family of sculptors is historically accurate, and not an ex post facto invention. 
Invention—that is to say, an augmentation of the historical sculptural family 
of Archermos and Mikkiades by fictional sculptor brothers Boupalos and 
Athenis. The question is not whether Pausanias and Pliny actually saw statues 
that they believed to be the work of Boupalos (and Athenis). The question 
is whether the statues they saw were genuinely Archaic in date, and not 
“Archaistic” creations of a much later date, attributed to Boupalos on the basis 
of his poetic fame. 

Let us begin with the Tyche. That a sixth-century sculptor created the 
iconography of Tyche with the horn of Amaltheia is an extraordinary claim, 
because the earliest extant representation of Tyche in any form does not 
predate the late fifth century BC. She does not become a figure of any 
note in literature until the poetry of Pindar in the mid-fifth century. The 
horn of Amaltheia itself does not begin to appear in art until the early fifth 
century. There is no independent evidence of a cult of Tyche at Smyrna 
in the Archaic period. The testimonia otherwise associate the cult with 
the new city of Smyrna, built in another location, founded at the time of 
Alexander the Great. The old town of Smyrna was sacked by Alyattes 
sometime around 600 BC and was not rebuilt on a monumental scale. “There 
is no trace at Smyrna [in the sixth century] of a great sanctuary ... nor of 
major buildings.”’ 
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It is true that Pausanias refers to one image of Tyche, an agalma or statue 
at Pharai, as archaios, “ancient” (4.30.3). In Pausanias, however, the word 
“archaios” does not necessarily correspond to our definition of the Archaic 
period as meaning prior to 480 BC. In several places, the word appears to 
be used simply to establish that a given statue is earlier than some other. For 
example, in Aigeira (7.26.5-6) are temples of Artemis and Apollo: in the 
temple of Artemis, there is an agalma or image of Roman date: T£)(VCX<J xfjtj 
£tp’ pptov, “of the technique of our own [time].” There is also an ayaApa 
apxociov or “ancient statue.” The temple of Apollo, “both the temple and its 
pedimental sculptures,” is gdAiaxa apxaTov, very ancient. As Alice Donohue 
observed, pedimental sculpture was not developed until relatively late (early 
sixth century BC) in the creation of sculpture. “If Pausanias considered such 
work to be exceedingly early, something that is merely archaios may lie a long 
way from the legendary past.” 3S In our passage, the second of the two statues 
of Artemis, the one called archaion, stands in contrast to the first, which 
Pausanias identified as a work of his own era; here, archaion may signify, in 
effect, pre-Roman. v The word archaios used by Pausanias of a statue of Tyche 
at Pharai (4.30.3) is no iron-clad guarantee that the image is Archaic in the 
sense of predating 480 BC. 4 ° 

The cult of the two Nemeses is likewise associated with the new city of 
Smyrna, not the old (Pausanias 74.2—3). The statues of Nemesis once housed 
in the temple, now lost, were represented on Smyrnaian coins; they coiTes- 
pond in style to nothing from the Archaic period and are clearly a conception 
of the late Classical age. Of an earlier, hypothetical group of statues that might 
have been contemporary with a sixth-century sculptor Boupalos (and would 
then presumably have been transferred from the old city to the new), there is 
no trace. The earliest extant representation of Nemesis is the famous Nemesis 
of Rhamnous, dating fully one hundred years later than the hypothetical 
floruit of Boupalos. 4 ' There is no positive evidence that there was a cult or 
temple or statues of Nemesis at Smyrna in the sixth century BC, which 
Boupalos might have adorned with golden Graces. 

Representations of the Graces are in fact extremely rare in the sixth century 
BC. In painting, there is a pair of Graces on a metope from Thermon and trios 
of Graces in early sixth-century Athenian vase-paintings by Sophilos and 
Kleitias. In sculpture, two Graces function as karyatids on the lost sixth- 
century BC throne of Apollo at Amyklai (3.18.9). What form those Graces 
took may be suggested by another passage of Pausanias (7.5.9): at Erythrai, the 
travel-writer saw a colossal wooden image of Athena. He inferred that it was 
the work of the sixth-century sculptor Endoios, in part from its resemblance to 
Graces and Seasons in white marble, which he says stood before the temple. 
Presumably, what Pausanias identified as Graces and Seasons were Archaic 
statues of female figures commonly referred to in modem times as Korai. 
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Those sparse testimonia are valuable because they suggest that, in the sixth 
century, on the rare occasions when the Graces were given sculptural form, 
they were sculpted in the round, in the forms we speak of as korai and 
karyatidsA This cannot have been the case with the Graces decorating the 
sanctuary of Nemesis, since they were installed above (huper) the statues of 
Nemesis. Heavy marble korai seem unlikely to have been installed in this way. 
The Graces at Pergamon also seem unlikely to have been bulky freestanding 
statues, since they were reportedly in the personal chamber of Attalos. 
The representations of the Graces attributed to Boupalos seem most likely to 
have been sculpture in relief. Relief sculptures of the Graces were made in 
large numbers, to judge from archaeological discoveries, but not before the 
Classical period. The earliest sculptural reliefs of the familiar image of three 
draped girls, walking or dancing hand in hand, certainly identifiable as Graces, 
date to the fifth century BC. 43 

The testimonia of Pausanias are noteworthy in part because the works 
allegedly manufactured by the Archaic sculptor Boupalos were seen by the 
travel-writer in settings that cannot have been their original locations (neither 
new Smyrna nor Pergamon being in existence when the sculptor was reported 
to have lived). A similar pattern occurs in Pliny. Almost all the buildings 
erected by Augustus, including the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, he says, 
contained statues made by Boupalos and Athenis. 44 It is curious that so many 
works of sculpture attributed to Boupalos (or Boupalos and his brother) 
survived from the sixth century into Roman times, without any accompanying 
epigraphy. In none of the many places where, Pliny claims, their sculptures 
might be seen is there an inscribed statue base to corroborate the chronology 
or attributions. 43 The question is not whether Pliny or his contemporaries 
believed that there were sculptures by Boupalos and Athenis on display in 
Rome. The question is whether the statues were produced in the Archaic 
period. 

The style of the Classical relief sculpture of the Graces is worth noticing, 
because it offers a possible explanation of the evidence. Both the Graces and 
Tyche holding a cornucopia—the two sculptural types associated with Boupalos 
in Pausanias—are well-known types of Archaistic sculpture. Originally created 
after the end of the Archaic period, replicated in numerous copies in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, the statue types embody stylistic features of 
sculpture actually developed when Boupalos was believed to have worked. 
The Archaistic Tyche or Graces, appearing to have originated in the sixth 
century BC, ought to have invited attribution to some famous sculptor of that 
time. In the Hellenistic age, the most famous sculptor of the Archaic period, 
apart from the mythical or legendary figure of Daidalos, was Boupalos. 
Boupalos owed his fame primarily to the fascination with the poetry of 
Hipponax among Hellenistic poets. The fascination is exemplified by the 
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programmatic First Iambos of Kallimachos, which opens with the phrase 
“Listen to Hipponax” and identifies the quarrel with Boupalos as the most 
familiar feature of Hipponactean poetry. 46 There would have been every 
incentive to attribute Archaistic sculptural representations of Tyche or the 
Graces to Boupalos. 47 

Is it possible that Pausanias ever accepted an attribution of an Archaistic 
statue to an Archaic artist? Pausanias accepted attributions of extant works 
of sculpture to Daidalos, who was contemporary, he says (8.35.2), with the 
legendary hero Herakles(!). 4 He reports (9.40.3) that the people of Knossos 
possessed the “dance of Ariadne” that Homer associated with Daidalos in his 
ekphrasis of the shield of Achilles; Pausanias says that the work was a relief 
in white marble. The Homeric reference to the dance of Ariadne makes no 
mention of format or materials and is in fact ambiguous as to whether a material 
object or an actual dance is meant (Homer, Iliad 18.590—592; I return to this 
point later). Yet elsewhere (8.16.3), Pausanias claims that Homer derived his 
ekphrasis from Daidalos’ “dance of Ariadne,” “having never seen better.” What 
sort of marble artifact representing a dance could Pausanias have seen (or heard 
about) that would be old-fashioned enough to justify an attribution to Daidalos, 
if not something like an Archaistic relief of dancers? As Sarah Morris observed, 
“the reference to white marble virtually excludes any plausible connections to 
prehistoric art or to any period earlier than classical times.” 1 In the same 
passage, Pausanias describes a wooden statue of Aphrodite by Daidalos that 
takes the form of a herm. The herm-like form of statue is not archaeologically 
attested until late in the Archaic period. With the possible exception of the 
herm-like statue of Aphrodite in the Garden of unknown date or appearance 
(Pausanias 1.19.2), known statues of the goddess in the form of a herm do not 
predate the fourth century BC. 4 Here are two works of sculpture, accepted by 
Pausanias as works of the legendary Archaic artist Daidalos, that probably did 
not predate the Classical period. 

Pausanias’ writing about the Graces and Tyche invites special scrutiny, 
because the author appears to have a special interest in emphasizing the age 
or antiquity of sculptures of those goddesses. In the course of describing 
Orchomenos, Pausanias discussed in detail the number, names, cults, and 
iconography of the Graces (9.35.1-7). About the depiction of the Graces in 
art, he makes just one significant distinction, between representations of the 
Graces in the nude, which was standard in his own day, and depictions of 
the Graces as clothed goddesses. £ 7 td xa y£ ctpycciOTEpa cx ( h )ac G coBqxa oi' 
x£ 7rAwarca Kal Kara xauxet ejtolouv oi i/nypdcpoi. “during the earlier period, 
certainly, sculptors and painters alike represented them draped” (trans. Jones). 
Having made this significant art historical claim, the writer proceeds to back it 
up with examples. This is where the Graces in Smyrna and Pergamon enter 
into his account: their attribution to Boupalos guarantees that they are 
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archaiotera. In his argument for the priority of draped Graces in the history 
of ancient art, Pausanias mentions only five works, by four different artists 
(Apelles, Pythagoras of Paros, Socrates[!], and Boupalos). On that list, the latter 
is the earliest artist by far. The attribution of representations of draped Graces 
to Boupalos is thus crucially important to the larger argument that Pausanias 
is trying to make about the history of artistic treatment of the goddesses. 

In the case of Tyche, Pausanias reveals a personal interest. The desolation 
of Megalopolis in his own day, compared to the city’s earlier beauty and 
prosperity, prompted a meditation on fortune. “I know that heaven is always 
willing something new, and likewise that all things, strong or weak, increasing 
or decreasing, are being changed by Tyche, who drives them with imperious 
necessity according to her whim” (8.33.1-4, trans. Jones). Mycenae, Ninevah, 
and so many other great cities “have been reduced by heaven to nothing.” 
Alexandria and Seleukos, on the other hand, “founded but yesterday, have 
reached their present size and prosperity because fortune ( tuche) favors them.” 
James Porter suggested that “the workings of fortune are in some sense the 
true subject of his [Pausanias’] ten books, as the sheer frequency and promin¬ 
ence of his descriptions of sanctuaries to Tyche throughout Greece might 
suggest alone.”’’ 2 

The tension between personal belief and the archaeological evidence, which 
then as now suggests that widespread and fervent worship of Fortune was a 
phenomenon of post-Classical periods, is arguably at work in the passage in 
which Pausanias mentions the statue attributed to Boupalos. This passage 
(4.30.3—6) is the other significant digression on Tyche in Pausanias. It begins 
with the observation that the people of Pharai have a temple and an ancient 
image of the goddess; then it turns to the literary tradition. Homer mentioned 
Tyche, but only in passing, as he numbered her merely among Persephone’s 
playmates in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. That is wholly inadequate to 
Pausanias: Homer jtEpa 5e e5f)Aa)axv ouSsv ext, ohq f) Beck; eoxiv aiixq 
pEylaxq Berov ev xot<; avBpoojuvoK; it pay gam Kai layby jtapexexai jtAeia- 
xqv, “said nothing further about this goddess being the mightiest of gods in 
human affairs and displaying greatest strength” (trans. Jones). Here, where 
rhetorical need seems to require some counterweight to Homeric silence, to 
show that Tyche was in fact recognized by the early Greeks to be the powerful 
goddess that he knows her to be, Pausanias cites the statue of Boupalos: 
“Boupalos, skillful temple-architect and carver of images, who made the statue 
of Fortune at Smyrna, was the first whom we know to have represented her 
with the heavenly sphere upon her head and carrying in her hand the hom of 
Amaltheia, as the Greeks call it, representing her functions to this extent.” 
In this way, Pausanias is able to confirm his own sense of the goddess’ 
historic importance.’” What I am suggesting is that, with the Graces and 
Tyche, considerations beyond hardheaded archaeological judgment of the 
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chronology of the individual monuments encouraged a belief in the relatively 
great antiquity of the works attributed to Boupalos. 

To summarize, apart from the poetry of Hipponax, there is no good 
evidence of any sort to corroborate the idea that Boupalos and Athenis were 
real people, much less real sculptors. The belief in their historic existence rests 
in part on the assumption that iambic poetry is rooted in the real experiences 
of the poet, and in part on the testimonium of Pliny, for aspects of his account 
(the part about Archermos and Mikkiades) are confirmed by Archaic epigraph- 
ical sources. The available evidence supports much better an alternative 
hypothesis, namely, that Boupalos and Athenis had no existence in the Archaic 
period outside of the poetry of Hipponax. They were poetic inventions. 
At some point, presumably in the Hellenistic period, but perhaps already in 
the poetry of Hipponax, Boupalos and Athenis, the bad-boy sculptors of 
Chios, were linked to the family of Archermos, perhaps on the basis of 
the Chian connection. Because Hellenistic writers seem not to have ques¬ 
tioned the historical reality of the characters in iambic poetry, for them, it was a 
matter of making sensible connections among historical data. Having become 
(in)famous in the poetry of Hipponax, the sculptors were likely suspects 
whenever it was desirable to identify creators of works of sculpture that were 
Archaic in style. That is how, I believe, it came to be that Pliny identified 
sculptures by Boupalos and Athenis on “most of the buildings erected by the 
late emperor Augustus.” 


Paragone 

If Boupalos and Athenis had no actual existence, if they are poetic inventions, 
Hipponax was free to give them whatever names or occupation suited his 
literary purposes. The poet chose to call his sculptor- and sexual-rival Boupalos, 
meaning “Bull-Dick.” ' 1 More significantly, the poet chose to make his rivals 
into sculptors." In other words, the poet characterized the rivalry, in part, as a 
contest, a paragone, between the relative capacities of two art forms, poetry and 
sculpture.' Rivalry between poetry and sculpture is not unattested in early 
Greek poetry. One example is the opening statement of Pindar’s Fifth 
Nemean Ode ( 1 - 6 , trans. Race): Ouk dvSpiavTOTtoio^ sip’, uxtt’ eAivuaovxa 
£pyd^£G0ai ayaApax’ in’ avnac; (BaGpISo^ eaxaox’- aAA’ ini naoac; oAk- 
a5o c; ev x’ aKax©, yAu ksi’ dotSa, axely’ an’ Aiylva^ SiayysAAoic;’, “I am not 
a sculptor, so as to fashion stationary statues that stand on their same base. 
Rather, on board every ship and in every boat, sweet song, go forth from 
Aigina. . .” The principal term of comparison is mobility: the statues rest 
immobile on their bases where they were dedicated, whereas the song can 
travel. Here, mobility refers not to the (sense of) movement of the figures or 
objects within the work of art, but rather to the transmissibility of fame.' 
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A slightly different critique is offered in a roughly contemporary poem of 
Simonides: “what man who can trust his wits would commend Cleobulus, 
dweller in Lindus, who against ever-flowing rivers, spring flowers, the flame of 
the sun or the golden moon or the eddies of the sea set the might of a statue? 
All things are less than the gods. Stone is broken even by mortal hands. That 
was the judgment of a fool.’’ : Here, the criterion of criticism is the durability 
of the work of sculpture, which is compared explicitly to the works of the gods 
and the natural world, and imphcitly to the enduring power of poetry. 
The valuable insight is the idea that a poet saw himself, in some ways, as 
operating in the same arena as the sculptor. Just as the vase-painter competed 
with the sympotic poet in providing original but appropriate entertainment for 
the symposium, so the epinician poet competed with the sculptor to provide 
fitting tributes to athletic victors. 

If Pliny’s account is a fair approximation of the original narrative, Hipponax 
has engineered a paragone unique in early Greek poetry: the poet described a 
form of sculpture merely embarrassing to himself as its subject, but described 
his own poetry as lethal to its targets. In addition, it appears that he envisioned 
a form of sculpture—caricature of the physical appearance of a man—that did not 
even exist. Hipponax rigged his paragone so that he would win, by attributing 
to the rival creative field a form or type of sculpture that only existed thanks 
to his own poetic creativity. 

CARICATURE IN LATE ARCHAIC GREEK ART 

One particularly significant anachronism in the literary testimonia is the 
claim that Boupalos and Athenis based their portraits on the actual ugly facial 
features of Hipponax. One part or the other of the claim appears in testimonia 
besides Pliny, providing some assurance that it goes back to the poetry of 
Hipponax. In the Suda, Boupalos and Athenis are identified as agalmatopoioi, 
“sculptors,” who made images of Hipponax pros hubrin, “for the sake of 
outrage.” According to “Pseudo-Acron,” some said that Boupalos was a 
painter from Klazomenai, who painted Hipponax deformed or ugly in order 
to create laughter. An ancient commentary on Horace says that Hipponax was 
a most eloquent poet, but ugly and deformed facially. Thus Boupalos the 
painter presented at the Panathenaia a painting of the poet in order to move 
people to laugh at him/’ 

Both parts of this set of claims are questionable. Sculptural representations of 
contemporary historical individuals, in which the facial features are distinctive 
visually, are not attested until the Early Classical period. During the period in 
which Boupalos and Athenis are alleged to have worked, sculptural represen¬ 
tations of particular individuals were indistinguishable in appearance from 
other sculptural representations of the same type. They were identified as 
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portraits through inscriptions. There is no evidence to support the idea that 
those sixth-century artists would have made a specifically sculptural portrayal 
of the actual appearance of Hipponax/’" There is also no evidence to suggest 
that caricature was practiced in sculpture at this time. In fact, the very first 
caricatures in any medium begin to appear in vase-painting shortly after the 
floruit of Hipponax. This point is worth considering in some detail. 

It is well known that many figures in vase-painting from the late sixth 
century BC onward do not appear in readily recognizable scenes of myth, 
legend, or history, yet they bear personal names, written on the vases. Who are 
they, and what is the purpose of this puzzling genre of seemingly generic 
imagery peopled by particular persons? This problem will concern us further in 
chapter seven. With respect to the testimonia concerning the portrait of 
Hipponax, the relevant question is whether the pictorial representations 
of named individuals corresponded to the appearances of actual people familiar 
to the artists. The question was recently explored by Luca Giuliani. 1 Consider 
a vase-painting discussed in chapter one (figure 17): each figure within this 
vase-painting of athletic training is identified by a personal name; at least one of 
the names, Leagros, was well known at Athens, presumably to potters and 
patrons alike. Yet there is no visual difference between Leagros and any other 
figure depicted on this vase, which could possibly be correlated with differ¬ 
ences in actual physical appearances of historical men. Everyone looks the 
same, even if they are posing in a different way. The figures belong, Giuliani 
argued, to a complex “game” of homoerotic social custom and ideology, in 
which everyone is young, lithe, and attractive. In Athenian vase-painting more 
broadly, there are very few exceptions to the tendency to associate the names 
of particular people with the generalized image of male beauty. 

One roughly contemporary (ca. 520—520 BC) image of a man stands far 
apart from the norm (figure 22). This fragmentary red figure pyxis-lid in 
Boston depicts a severely atypical physiognomy. The head is larger than the 
torso, but attached to the body by a neck that is impossibly thin. In the type of 
dwarfism known as achondroplasia, the head is disproportionately larger than 
the limbs. But the “striking hypertrophy” of the head in this vase-painting “is a 
clear biological impossibility,” to borrow the language of Veronique Dasen’s 
study of the representation of dwarfs in ancient Greek culture/' 4 Giuliani 
pointed out that there are several other images in Athenian vase-painting from 
around 500 BC and later of similarly large-headed, skinny-bodied men, but 
none is accompanied by an inscribed name. The images refer not to any actual 
person but to a general type, and they are clearly comic in intention. This is 
suggested, for example, by the fact that the man on the pyxis-lid is squatting 
most likely in order to poop. The interpretation is not certain, because the 
figure’s buttocks were lost along with a fragment of the lid. But it is strongly 
supported by a fifth-century red-figure fragment from the Athenian Acropolis. 
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FIGURE 22: Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 10.216, Julia Bradford Huntington James Fund 
and Museum purchase with funds donated by contribution, red-figure pyxis lid, ARV 2 81, 
525—515 BC. BAPD 200661. Photo ©2016 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


A similarly unattractive, skinny man with enormous head squats in the manner 
of the man in Boston; but the man on the Athens fragment pinches his nose in 
response to the odor of an enormous turd that he has just laid. It is not 
unprecedented for a reveler to be depicted as defecating in Athenian vase- 
painting, but these two images are unusual in visually correlating physical 
ugliness with shit. 

Two further images support the argument that vase-paintings of this sort 
are not attempts to represent the actual appearance of real people. One is the 
representation of Geras, the personification of old age, in vase-painting of 
around 480 BC. The visual image of this loathsome life-condition has an emaci¬ 
ated body, pointy beard, prominent nose, and large genitalia. Geras is not a real 
person but a concept, yet in physical appearance, he is similar to the two men 
just considered."" The second relevant image is a much-discussed mid-fifth- 
century vase-painting of an ugly man talking to a fox. Like the two images of 
hideous men just considered, the ugly man on this cup has an unrealistically 
large head, with prominent nose, pointy beard, and high brow, offset by a 
short, skinny body. What differentiates this image from the earlier two is that 
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the ugly figure is engaged in conversation with an animal. The man is seated 
on a rock and depicted with his mouth open; seated opposite him, in an 
impossibly erect bearing for a four-legged creature, is a fox. The animal is also 
clearly engaged in conversation, for its jaws are open and one paw is raised in 
emphasis. For many years, the vase-painting has been identified as a represen¬ 
tation not of an actual, contemporary person (how many people really talked 
with foxes?), but of the legendary author of animal-fables, Aesop. Aesop’s 
animal characters were uniquely capable of holding a conversation with him. 
As Francois Lissarrague emphasized, the identification, though uncertain in the 
absence of an inscription, is nevertheless probable, not only because the image 
emphasizes visually the verbal exchange between the two figures, but also 
because Aesop was reputed to have been an ugly barbarian slave. It is the visual 
presence of speech that identifies the scene as most likely Aesopean. In 
explicating a much later literary description of Aesop, Lissarrague offered an 
interpretation similar to one point developed by Giuliani: 

the image of Aesop is, in fact, composed of a series of traits that are 
diametrically opposed to that of the Greek man, for whom the ideal is to 
be kalos kagathos, beautiful and good, these two qualities being insepar¬ 
ably joined. Aesop is not Greek but barbarian; he is not a free man, but a 
slave; his is both ugly and defonned. In short, Aesop is a flawed human 
being, almost an animal." 

Let us consider one further possible example of pictorial representation of a 
physically atypical man, among the most carefully painted character studies in 
all vase-painting. This is the old man walking his dog on a cup with coral-red 
ground in New York signed by Hegesiboulos as potter (plate XIII). The 
attribution of this extraordinary cup will concern us in chapter seven. For 
the moment, let us focus on the physical characteristics of the man. He has a 
misshapen skull; receding forehead; large, hooked nose; big lip; and bristly 
hair. Often interpreted as a representation of a foreigner, sometimes as a real 
foreign person familiar to the vase-painter, Giuliani rightly pointed out that the 
image is constructed in a manner so as to highlight its incongruity. On the one 
hand, the old man is dressed in a luxurious himation and carries an elegant 
walking stick, hallmarks of the Athenian aristocracy. On the other hand, he 
seems far from aristocratic in his lean stature, curved back, bowed head, and 
tentative step. The physiognomy of his head also sets him apart (and in subtle 
ways bears comparison to the grotesque figures just considered). Particularly 
suggestive of a humorous intention is the similarity between the man and his 
dog, not only in the quality of their hair or fur but perhaps even in their 
physiognomy and expressions." It is useful to compare a contemporary, 
stylistically related cup from Athens (figure 23). This cup shares with 
the Hegesiboulos cup the relatively unusual juxtaposition of red-figure 
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figure 23: Athens, Third Ephoreia (A 5040), red-figure on coral red ground cup, BAPD 6101, 
attributed to Euphronios. Courtesy Ephorate of Antiquities of Athens. Copyright Hellenic 
Ministry of Culture, Education and Religious Affairs. 


tondo-picture on a coral-red ground. The Athens cup, like the Hegesiboulos 
cup, also depicts a man wearing a long mantle, carrying a stick, walking his 
Maltese dog. But the man in Athens is the opposite of the man on the 
Hegesiboulos cup in terms of physiognomy. He is young, short, beardless, 
with small head, perhaps curly black hair, a smooth brow, unobtrusive nose, 
fimi chin, and strong neck. He is athletic (notice his gym-kit). The contem¬ 
porary, stylistically related cup in Athens is a reminder that the Hegesiboulos 
cup was painted and viewed in comparison with other vase-paintings, as much 
as, or more than, real people. <,,, 

In short, the large-headed, small-bodied, big-nosed, scruffy-bearded male 
figures come into being shortly before 500 BC as pictorial motifs, not, it 
appears, as attempts to render the unusual physical appearance of real persons 
with congenital abnormalities, but as a conceptual antithesis to run-of-the-mill 
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beauty. These images, the closest extant parallels for the portrait of Hipponax 
by the sculptors Boupalos and Athenis, as envisioned in later testimonia, 
provide no support for the hypothesis that a real portrait, capturing the 
historical poet’s actual features, was an art-historical possibility at the time of 
Hipponax. 

HIPPONAX, THE GORGON, AND IAMBIC POETRY 

In the surviving fragments of Hipponax, Boupalos is explicitly associated with 
sculpture only once. In fragment 136W, the poet called Boupalos an andrianta, 

“statue” (fragment 136W). The full citation reads avpiavxor xov AlBivov Etpr) 

’Ijutcbvaf; (BouTtaAov <tov> ayaApiaxOTtoiov, “statue of a man: Hipponax 
called Boupalos the sculptor a stone statue.” The citation assures us that 
Hipponax used the word “andrianta,” “statue of a man,” to describe his rival; 
whether lithinon, “stone,” also occurred in the poem is a matter of dispute. 
Presumably, the insult is related to Boupalos’ alleged profession of sculptor. 

More than this is difficult to say in the absence of the original poem. 0 One 
possible line of interpretation was opened by La Penna’s 1957 edition of 
Ovid’s curse-poem entitled Ibis. In lines 447-448, there appears to be a clever 
allusion to Hipponax and his enemy: quae Pytheides fecit de fratre Medusae, 

“as the son of Pytheas did for Medusa’s brother,” where Pytheides is the 
patronymic of Hipponax (Pytheas is the father of Hipponax according to 
the Suda), the frater is Athenis, and Medusa corresponds to Boupalos. 

Late and recherche as the Ovidean allusion is, it is worth thinking it through. 

For it suggests that Hipponax envisioned the sculpture of Boupalos, and 
perhaps his own poetry, along the lines of representations of the gorgon. 

As a learned, allusive poem, the Ibis very likely refers to an identification 
between Boupalos and Medusa made within the poetry of Hipponax itself. 

What might the nature of the connection have been? Enzo Degani offered an 
intriguing possibility: Ovid’s allusion is predicated on an affinity between the 
art of sculpture practiced by Boupalos and the petrifying effect of Medusa. “ 

The equation of the petrifying power of the gaze of the gorgon with the 
making of statues is a familiar motif in ancient literature. Ovid described 
the approach to the home of Medusa in this way: “along the way, in fields 
and by the roads, vidisse hominum simulacra ferarumque in silicem ex ipsis visa 
conversa Medusa, I saw on all sides men and animals—like statues—turned to flinty 
stone at sight of dread Medusa’s visage” ( Metamorphosis 4.780—781, trans. 

Brooks More). Although Pindar does not explicitly compare the effect of 
the gorgon’s gaze to the production of statuary, he records that Perseus used 
the head to bring AiBivov Bdvaxov, “stony death,” to all the inhabitants of 
Seriphos ( Pythian 10.46-48). ' As a sculptor, Boupalos is like Perseus when 
the hero utilizes the head of the gorgon, or like Medusa herself. 
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In Hipponax fragment 136W, however, Boupalos himself is called a stone 
statue. Is there any way to understand this fragment in relation to the allusive 
passage in the Ibis, in which Boupalos is identified with Medusa the maker of 
stone images? Hipponax and the gorgon have in common the distinction 
of being perhaps the ugliest subjects represented in early Greek sculpture. 
Was Hipponax, as self-described in his own poetry, as ugly as Medusa? 
Did his face, as described by his formidable verse, have the power to petrify 
his enemy? Is it possible that Boupalos turned himself into stone, by looking at 
his own sculptural likeness of Hipponax? In this way, might Hipponax have 
engineered the defeat of Boupalos at the very moment of what the sculptor 
thought was his triumph over the poet? Those questions cannot be answered 
on the basis of available evidence. But this much can be said: in fragment 
136W, Hipponax “petrifies” Boupalos; in the Ibis, Boupalos is equated 
with Medusa, and in various other testimonia, the heart of the dispute is the 
poet’s facial ugliness. All point to an interest within the poetry of Hipponax in 
the intersection of ugliness, sculptural representation, and the formidable 
power of the gorgon Medusa. 

A curious item in Pliny’s account offers possible support for the idea that 
the gorgon figured in the poetry of Hipponax about Boupalos and Athenis. 
Pliny claims that there was a statue of Artemis on Chios, Dianae facies in sublimi 
posita, cuius voltum intrantes tristem, abeuntes exhilaratum putant, “a face of 
Diana which is their [Boupalos’ and Athenis’] work. It is set in a lofty position, 
and people entering the building imagine that her expression is stern, but 
when they leave they fancy that it has become cheerful” ( NH 36.4.13, trans. 
Eichholtz). W. Deonna cleverly suggested that the description best suits the 
image of a gorgon-hideous, menacing, but with a large, open mouth, teeth 
visible, and appearing to laugh. In the late Archaic period, gorgons and 
gorgoneia were immensely popular and well attested as temple decorations 
of various kinds (acroteria, antefixes, pedimental decorations, e.g., the early 
sixth-century temple of Artemis at Corfu). In the Archaic period, Artemis 
was occasionally represented in the guise of Medusa as well—with wings, 
mistress of wild animals, and staring directly at the viewer. 74 

If Deonna is correct in his surmise that the image described by Pliny is an 
image of a gorgon, how might the sculptors Boupalos and Athenis have come 
to be associated with such a work? One possibility, that they really did make an 
image of Artemis that looked like a gorgon, faces the objections already 
enumerated—there is no solid independent evidence that Boupalos or Athenis 
had any existence outside of the poetry of Hipponax or later literature related, 
directly or indirectly, to the poetry. One alternative is that the poetic fame of 
Boupalos and his brother, as early Greek sculptors of hideously ugly and 
laughable works like the portrait of Hipponax, led someone to attribute a real 
gorgon-esque image of Artemis to the sculptor brothers. A second possibility is 
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that one or more poems of Hipponax associated Boupalos (perhaps also 
Athenis) with the making of sculpture as ugly as the gorgon. Perhaps the 
entirety of Pliny’s short description ultimately originated within a poem of 
Hipponax. Here, in this testimonium of Pliny, is arguably a second source of 
information suggesting that the gorgon figured in the fictional art of Boupalos. 

THE GORGON AND THE LIMITATIONS 
OF VISUAL REPRESENTATION 

As a theme within the poetry of Hipponax, the gorgon would reverberate 
with two others, namely, the capabilities and limitations of visual representa¬ 
tion, and the combination of ugliness and humor. As a subject of pictorial or 
sculptural art, the motif of the grinning, toothy, tusky, bearded, snaky-haired, 
wide- and bug-eyed gorgon became an interesting problem as soon as it was 
associated with the mythology of Medusa. ' Medusa was attributed with the 
particular power of transfixing permanently whoever met her gaze (see for 
example Pindar above). What is of interest in connection with the theme of 
the relative capabilities of visual art compared to poetry is this: the pictorial 
convention surrounding the representation of the gorgon entails the frontal 
representation of the monster. Any beholder of such a visual representation 
necessarily makes eye contact with her. Should not a faithful representation 
of Medusa turn us all into stone the moment we look at its ever-ready eyes? 76 
Does our survival of eye-contact with the gorgon mean that the sculptures and 
vase-paintings of the monster, carefully crafted and detailed as they may be, 
are failures? 

The playful possibilities of this dilemma were appreciated at least as early as 
the fifth century BC. In the satyr-play of Aischylos entitled Theoroi or Isthmias- 
tai, the chorus of satyrs sing about painted likenesses of themselves, which they 
propose to nail to the temple of Poseidon. They describe the likenesses as 
having the apotropaic power of turning viewers away: Kr)pUK’ [a]v<xu5ov, 
egTtopaiv KO)At)TOp|a, o[a] y’e7iiaxf|GEi keAsuBou toik; f;£vo|u<,j tpo|p|, 
“a voiceless herald, a restrainer of travellers, which will make visitors] halt in 
their path [by the] fea[rsome look in its eyes].” The satyrs speak of the images 
of their own faces as apotropaic, yet they delight in looking at them: StSoiAov 
sivai tout’ eprj poptprj nXsov to AatSaAou p[I]pr|pa- (paivfj^ 5 eT povov, 
“Look and see whether [you] th[ink] at [all] that Daedalus’ models are a closer 
image of my form than this is. All it needs is a voice!” (lines 5—17). Why are the 
satyrs exempt from the apotropaic power of these images if it is as effective as 
they claim? Indeed, in what exactly, in this passage, lies the power to frighten a 
viewer? The satyrs suggest that the painted images would cause even their own 
mother to turn and cry out in alarm. The cause of the mother’s reaction 
would not, however, be the “fearsome look” of the painted masks but their 
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faithfulness to their models: &>(; Soicoik;’ e|T £ivai, xov l^£0p£ijj£y otixax; 
EptpEpf)^ 65’ ecrriv, “because she’d think it was me, the child that she brought 
up! That is how like me it is!” (fragment 78a. 15—17). Yet what exactly are those 
models in the end other than creations of art? What is amusing about the 
choral song is the underlying reality that satyrs had no material, visible form 
apart from pictorial representations like the masks they hold. This point would 
have been particularly emphatic if the images held by the satyrs were, in actual 
performance, nothing other than theatrical masks of the exact sort worn by the 
chorus members.' ^ 

The song of the satyrs illuminates the poetry of Hipponax as well as the 
problem of the gorgon. The poetry appears to have claimed that Boupalos 
and Athenis faithfully reproduced the appearance of the poet in their sculpture. 
Archaeological research, as noted earlier, suggests that accurate portrayals of 
the physiognomy of particular persons were not actually manufactured in 
sculpture or painting in the Archaic period. But the song of the satyrs shows 
that the idea of such a likeness, the idea that a pictorial representation might be 
indistinguishable from its referent, was fully available to creative literary 
exploitation by the early fifth century BC at the latest. In the choral ode, the 
idea does not conflict with reality because the objects represented by the 
masks-the satyrs-do not exist outside of the imaginary world of art and 
performance. In a sense, this may be true in the case of the poetry of Hipponax 
as well. If the physical appearance of Hipponax were entirely a product of 
poetic invention, then it would be possible to attribute to Boupalos and 
Athenis sculptural likenesses the faithfulness and accuracy of which could never 
be challenged. 

The song of the satyrs underscores an important observation of Rainer 
Mack about the power of the gorgon. Consider the description of the head 
of the gorgon on the shield of Agamemnon in the Iliad (11.36—37): xrj 5’ ejti 
psv Fop yd) flAoaupdmu,' eaxEtpavcoxo Setvov 5£pKopivr|, Txepi 5 c AHgoi; xe 
06(30^ x£, “and upon it the ferocious-eyed Gorgon appeared, gazing dread¬ 
fully, and all around were Terror and Fright.” Such a description cannot safely 
be taken as ethnographic evidence of the image’s ancient reception. 
“[Iliad 11.36—37] should probably be taken as nothing more (and nothing less) 
than an account of the fiction of the images: it tells us how the image behaved, 
for Greeks, in that special world of suspended disbelief, when we agree not to 
question the facticity of the claims made upon our imagination.” Where the 
song of the satyrs differs from the description in the Iliad is only in the extent to 
which the choral ode pushes the fiction to the breaking point. 

For understanding what might have interested Hipponax about the fictional 
power of the gorgon’s gaze, Mack’s interpretation is particularly suggestive. 
From the moment the visual motif first appears in Greek art, he argues, the 
fiction of the gorgon’s ocular power is an integral part of a larger story 
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concerning the coming of age and assertion of royal prerogatives of the hero 
Perseus. A key step in the hero’s maturation is the taking possession of 
Medusa’s power. He appropriates the gorgon’s power, rather than destroying 
it, and uses it against his enemies. This is a particularly important part of the 
myth: a power that was untamed, uncivilized, remote, and associated with 
female nature is domesticated by a (male) hero who will use it as an integral 
part of the exercise of social and political power. The myth explains how the 
capability embodied in the monster Medusa became part of civilization. 
But what is that power precisely? It is the ability to assert dominance through 
the making and maintaining of eye contact, and to objectify the person or 
object with whom one engages visually. 

The beauty of Mack’s interpretation lies in the recognition that the making 
and viewing of representations of the gorgoneion concern the making or 
viewing of art. At the heart of the myth is the meaning of representation. 
This is hinted at in the development, in the Classical period, of the literary and 
pictorial anecdote in which Perseus employs the reflective surface of a shield 
or pool of water in order to look the gorgon in the eye without harm. 80 
The entire history of artistic representation of the gorgon can be understood in 
a similar way. 

The very practice of making and viewing the image of Medusa, repro¬ 
duced the key aetiological event in which one power was met and 
defeated by the other.. .[the gorgoneion] is not illustrating an object in 
the legend (the severed head), but staging an episode from the legend . .. 
[wjhen those who made and viewed the image of Medusa performed the 
role of Perseus, they were performing the mythological origins of the 
power of representation that makes that image possible. 

Medusa, I suggest, had special appeal to Hipponax as a means of addressing 
the possibilities and limitations of art. Inasmuch as the case that the conflict 
between Hipponax and Boupalos (and Athenis) was, in part at least, a compe¬ 
tition between poetry and art concerning the relative capabilities of the two 
media, evoking the image of Medusa would be to evoke a visual image that 
spectacularly failed to do what it was supposed to do. 

The stakes of the conflict between Hipponax and Boupalos were high- 
nothing less than death. “In anger at [the humorous likeness fashioned by 
Boupalos and Athenis] Hipponax unsheathed such bitter verses that some 
believe,” Pliny wrote, “he drove them to the noose.” Taking the bait, 
Pliny protests that the story of the suicides is impossible. Modern scholars are 
quick to assume that the suicides of Boupalos and Athenis are a result of 
contamination from the biographical tradition concerning Archilochos, in 
which the suicides of various members of the family ofLykambes are standard. 
An important testimonium, however, asserts that Iambe herself, the very 
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personification of the genre with which Archilochos and Hipponax were so 
closely associated, took her own life. If it is plausible that an ancient 
biographer fleshed out the life of one iambic poet by borrowing motifs from 
the biography of another, it is not easy to explain away the suicide of Iambe in 
the same. It seems more likely that it is a reflection or distillation of the poetic 
aspirations of iambographers.^ ’ If the stories of the enemies of iambos are not 
historical in every detail, it is possible to imagine that the poets themselves 
envisioned the ultimate surrender of their vanquished opponents in suicide. 
The gorgon Medusa, guaranteed by mythology to be fatal, is a perfect symbol 
of what Hipponax hoped to achieve within the genre of invective poetry, 
as well as an illustration of the failure of sculptural or pictorial representation to 
measure up to the same level. 

UGLINESS AND HUMOR 

One further aspect of the gorgon Medusa appears especially fitting to 
the poetry of Hipponax, namely, its combination of the frightening and the 
laughable. We can be sure that the sight of a depiction of the gorgon was 
imagined to cause fear or repel a beholder, because the poets tell us so. 
The gorgon crowning the shield of Agamemnon, as noted earlier, is glim- 
looking, staring terribly, blosuropis, deinon derkomene, and surrounded by Fear 
and Terror ( Iliad 11.36—37). In the Hesiodic Shield of Hemkles, the gorgon 
decapitated by Perseus is described as a tenable monster, leapt] SeivoTo 
TtEAxbpou, and her sisters as dreadful and unspeakable, ajtAqxoi te kccl ov 
(paxai, with serpents around their waists. Mevei 8 ’ exdpaaaov oSovxa^ 
aypta Sepkopevco- ejtl 5s SelvoTcti icapqvou,' FopyEiou,' eSoveixo piyaq 
06 ( 3 o^, “they ground their teeth with strength, glaring savagely. Upon the 

terrible heads of the Gorgons rioted great 
Fear” (223-224, 230, 233-237, text/trans. after 
Most 2007). The descriptions easily move 
from the dreadful appearance of the gorgon 
to the fearful response that it engenders. 

What reason is there to believe that the 
gorgon was understood to laugh, or that 
the image of the gorgon was laughable? The 
broad up-curving mouth of the typical gorgo- 
neion (e.g., figure 24), showing its teeth and 
large tongue, has been interpreted by various 
scholars as a smile or laugh, but by others as 
grimace , s ; Is there any evidence of how the 
face was interpreted in antiquity? The word 
used to describe the face of Gorgo in the Iliad, 



figure 24: New York 31.11.4, standlet, ABV 
78,12, signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 
300735. Fletcher Fund, 1931. Image copyright 
© The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Courtesy 
Art Resource, NY. 
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blosuropis, “grim-looking,” has a noteworthy echo in the description of Ajax 
charging into battle, “smiling with a grim face,” pEiSiooov |3AooupoTai jtpo- 
acbjtaai (Homer, Iliad 7.212). The parallel suggests, at the very least, that 
“grim-looking” is not incompatible with smiling. In the fifth century BC, 
there are literary sources that number the gorgoneion among the many mormo- 
lukeia, pragmatic objects designed to instill fear. They often crop up in comedy 
in humorous situations, like the Molossian hounds employed by husbands to 
scare away their wives’ lovers (Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusai 417). The word 
mormolukeion was used for masks of all types, even comic theatrical masks 
(KtopcpSiKov poppoAuKEtov, Aristophanes fragment 31 Henderson 2007). 
From a fragment of Aristophanes, we know that theatrical masks, hung in 
the temple of Dionysos as the patron deity of drama, were called mormolukeia: 
Tk; av cppatJELE jtou’axi to Atovuaiov otiou xa poppoAu keToc TtpoatcpEpav- 
vuxai, “Who can tell me where Dionysus’ precinct is, where the Mormo- 
Goblins are hung on display?” 85 Mormolukeia are associated in particular with 
the sort of monster that would be frightening to children (see especially Plato, 
Pheido 77e). The name Mormo is used as a synonym for the gorgon in 
Aristophanes’ Achamians 574, 581—582, where the total effect of the gorgoneion 
on its victim is not much more than confusion: xuj ropyov’ e^f|y£ipEV etc xou 
aaypaxoq, “who’s roused my Gorgon from her shield case?” ... “I’m not 
certain yet; the terror of your armor makes me dizzy. Please, take that monnona 
away from me!” avxipoAd) a’, catEvsyKE pot xf)v poppova. That the 
gorgoneion was simply laughable in certain contexts is suggested by 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata (559-561, trans. Henderson): mi pf)v xo ye Ttpaypa 
ysAotov, oxav dairiS’ cyaiv mi fopyova xl<j mx’ ©vrjxai KopaKivouq, “but 
it’s totally ridiculous when a man with a Gorgon-blazoned shield goes shop¬ 
ping for sardines!” A later literary source describes the ancient practice of 
hanging before the furnace of a bronze foundry images known as baskana; 
the purpose of the images was apotropaic, to avert ill, but the images are 
described as geloia, “laughable.” As Katherine Topper persuasively argued, a 
number of representations of the story of Perseus and Medusa in fifth-century 
art invite a humorous response. A significant feature of those representations is 
the facial appearance of the gorgon, which is no longer distorted or made up 
partly of nonhuman features, but similar to that of a beautiful girl. 

Jean-Pierre Vernant suggested that the form of the typical gorgon oscillates 
between the horror of the terrifying and the hilarity of the grotesque. What is 
horrible about the face, he argued, is that, in its mixture of human and bestial 
and male and female, it threatens a return to the formlessness and indistinctness 
of primordial chaos. 8 ' 1 What makes the gorgon grotesque or hilarious is less 
precisely defined. Vernant compared the image of the gorgon with the image 
of the satyr or silen. The grotesque hilarity of the satyr is due in part to the 
crude exaggeration of its sexual organ. Just so, Vernant suggested, there is a 
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play between the face of the gorgon and the image of the female sexual organ. 
The head of Medusa is associated with the female reproductive organs through 
the birth of her children, Pegasos and Chrysaor, who frighteningly emerged 
from her neck once Perseus had removed her head. 

In short, the potential of the face of Medusa to be both monstrous and 
humorous is another feature of the gorgon that made it an apt metaphor for 
the poetry of Hipponax. 


MIMNES THE SHIP-PAINTER AND THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES 

(part one): 

The engagement of the poetry of Hipponax with the visual arts is well 
illustrated in fragment 28W, which is very likely a complete poem. The poem 
recounts a colossal blunder made by a ship-painter named Mimnes: 

Mi|ivfj KaxtopoxavE, pr|K£Ti ypaijiric; 
ocpiv TpLf)p£Oc; ev 7toAu<4>Yw xolxq) 
an’ epfSoAou cpEuyovxa jtpoq Kup£pvf|xr|v- 
aiixr| yap ecttl mjpcpopii te kcli KAr|6cbv, 
viKupxa Kai crafSavvi, xa> Kufl£pvfiTr| 
fjv aiiTov ocpiq TcbvTLKvf|giov Saicr|. 

“Mimnes, you who gape open all the way to the shoulders, don’t paint again 
on a trireme’s many-benched side a serpent that runs from the ram to the 
helmsman; for this is a dangerous omen for the helmsman, you slave born of a 
slave and, ... if the serpent bites him on the shin.” 

The name “Mimnes” is exceedingly rare, attested but a single time in the 
Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, perhaps invented by Hipponax for this poem, 
and seemingly related to the Greek verb mimnesko, “to remember.” The 
painter seems to have forgotten, however, the conventions governing ship 
decoration.' 1 The fragment is perhaps best remembered for the remarkable 
epithet of Mimnes, katomochane, otherwise unattested in Greek, and defined by 
Tzetzes, in one of his citations of the poem, as “gaping open from the 
shoulders.” It seems to be, in part, a playful modification of the Homeric 
word kakomechane, “mechanic of evil,” used by Penelope in insult to Antinoos 
(Homer, Odyssey 16.418). The poem also appears to call the painter a “slave of 
a slave,” if the unknown word nikurta (line 5) was correctly glossed by 
Hesychius as doulekdoulos. But the most interesting feature of the poem is the 
idea that the painted decoration of the ship comes alive. The animation of 
the imagery is no mere ad hoc humorous invention, but a central, memorable, 
and arguably highly significant feature of the earliest and most influential of 
all ancient Greek poetic descriptions of pictorial art—the description of the 
shield of Achilles in Book Eighteen of the Iliad. 
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In the present book, the Shield of Achilles is of interest for several reasons (see 
chapters four and five). For the moment, I am interested in one extraordinary 
feature of the shield’s decoration: the fact that the represented figures, though 
molded out of metal, are nevertheless mobile. In one vivid vignette, there is no 
way to understand the text other than to understand the represented figures as 
in motion: “he forged a fallow field ... and across it crews of plowmen wheeled 
their teams, driving them up and back and soon as they’d reach the end-strip, 
moving into the turn, a man would run up quickly and hand them a cup of 
honeyed, mellow wine as the crews would turn back down along the furrows, 
pressing again to reach the end of the deep fallow field ...” (Homer, Iliad 
18.541—547). The animation of the scene, however, is emphatically contrasted 
with the inert materiality of the medium in the very next line of the poem: “and 
the earth churned black behind them, like earth churning, solid gold as it was.” 
The passage ends with the attribution of the impression of movement to the 
artistry of the shield: “that was the wonder of Hephaestus’ work” (Homer, Iliad 
18.548—549)- ’' The handiwork of Hephaistos is often self-propelled. Twenty 
tripod cauldrons were fitted with wheels “so all on their own speed, at a nod 
from him, they could roll to halls where the gods convene then roll right home 
again” (Iliad 18.373—377). The “Bond-girls” who assist him in his studio are “all 
cast in gold but a match for living, breathing girls. Intelligence fills their hearts, 
voice and strength their frames, from the deathless gods they’ve learned their 
works of hand” (Iliad 18.417—420). Yet it hardly does justice to the intricate 
poetic design of the ekphrasis of the shield of Achilles to understand the anima¬ 
tion of the represented figures as actual movement of the figures on the shield 
itself, “a kind of mosaic of little video scenes,” as Andrew Laird put it.' 5 

Andrew Becker interpreted the animation of the vignettes on the shield as 
complementary to the poetics of the Iliad: Homeric poetry tends to represent 
objects not through description but via narration. When Homeric descriptions 
of visual art go beyond what is possible for the medium, such as for inert metal 
to move, they are in accord with the general action-oriented character of 
Homeric poetry. ' 5 But numerous other readers, including James Heffernan, 
have sensed a more agonistic relationship between pictorial art and poetry in 
the Shield of Achilles. The very design of the shield has proved impossible to 
establish on the basis of the text alone despite hundreds of years of careful 
reading. ’ 4 In this respect, the ekphrasis seems to violate a basic tenet of Homeric 
poetry memorably defined by Erich Auerbach: “[Homeric epic] represent^] 
phenomena in a fully externalized form, visible and palpable in all their parts, 
and completely fixed in their spatial and temporal relations.”' 1 In the descrip¬ 
tion of the shield, many individual vignettes begin with an explicit reference to 
the maker or the making of the shield, only to become immersed in the 
unfolding actions to such a degree that the materiality of the work of art is 
forgotten. In the well-known vignette of arbitration, the poetic focus on the 
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unfolding actions within the imagery is of such intensity that twenty-six 
hexameter lines go by before the text returns from the dramas in the depicted 
cities to the material form of the shield. In this passage, there even occurs a 
reference to a material used for represented objects-polished stone seats 
(18.504)—that is completely at odds with the metal materials used in the making 
of the shield itself. 

The description of the shield of Achilles hints at the idea of artistic rivalry in 
its internal references to the creators of visual art and spectacle. In describing 
the culminating, climactic vignette on the shield, the narrator compares the 
agile, athletic dance wrought by the ironically styled “crooked-limbed” god to 
a dance created by another artisan, Daidalos (18.590-592 ). 9< It is worth noting, 
parenthetically, that a simile, being a distinctly verbal phenomenon, transcends 
what could be seen within the work of art being described. The allusion to the 
fabled Minoan artisan is perhaps anticipated in the use of the verb daidallo and 
noun daidala in the opening sentences of the ekphrasis: Ttofei 5 s Ttpdmaxa 
adicoc; peya xs axipapov xs jtavxoas SatSaAAoov ... auxctp sv auxcp Ttolst 
5a(5aAa noXXa iSulpai 7tpa7t(5saaiv, “and first Hephaestus makes a great and 
massive shield, blazoning well-wrought emblems all across its surface ... across 
its vast expanse with all his craft and cunning the god creates daidala polla, a 
world of gorgeous immortal work” (Iliad 18.478—482). Already in antiquity, 
the propriety of this comparison of the work of a god to that of the mere 
mortal Daidalos was questioned. 9 

In the culminating vignette of the shield, the comparison makes sense in the 
first instance, because Hephaistos is extending his creativity beyond the limits 
normally associated with visual art, into the co-expressive field of dance, 
usually the purview of musicians. Daidalos is a rare example within myth¬ 
ology of a material artist operating in the field of performance art. But Daidalos 
also introduces into the description of the shield of Achilles a theme dear to 
Hipponax, namely, artistic rivalry, if the “Athens affair” was part of Daidalos’ 
biography already in the Archaic period. He was exiled from Athens for a 
crime similar to that of Hipponax, the death of a rival artist. The Homeric text 
perhaps even alludes to this story in the comparison of the dance to a potter 
testing his wheel, because one of the inventions said to have led Daidalos to 
murder was his rival’s invention of the potter’s wheel." 

Comparison and competition between verbal and visual means of expression 
long predate the lasting stamp placed on the issue in the eighteenth century 
in the Laocoon of Lessing. In Leonardo’s writings, verbal expression, thanks to its 
impermanence, one sound dying out before the next one is uttered, pales in 
significance to visual expression: “that thing is noblest which has the longest 
duration. Therefore music, which passes away as soon as it is born, is of less 
account than painting ...” Becker has argued eloquently against the assump¬ 
tion that all ekphrasis entails the assertion of the superiority of verbal expression 
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over visual representation. 1 1 Hephaistos’ shield of Achilles offers its own 
response, so to speak, to any implicit assertion of the superiority of epic poetry 
to pictorial art. It does so by suggesting that the dominant subject matter of epic 
narration—war, death, and suffering—are nothing but a small part of a much 
larger world of human experience and natural phenomena. 1 02 My claim is not 
that one side or the other in the debate over the agonistic dimension of 
ekphrastic writing is correct. It is merely that a poet like Hipponax, who was 
interested in articulating a paragone or rivalry between poetry and visual repre¬ 
sentation, could find specific means of doing so in the Homeric ekphrasis of the 
shield of Achilles. He could find them in the open acknowledgment (Homer 
calls it thauma, “wonder”) that the liveliness of the visual imagery is at odds with 
its inert material support, and in the shady backgrounds (physical deformity, 
criminal record) of the artists Hephaistos and Daidalos themselves. 103 

To return to the little poem about the incompetent artist Mimnes, Hipponax 
imagines the painted image of the snake, like the imagery in the Shield of 
Achilles, coming to life. But he takes this idea much further than the Homeric 
ekphrasis, for he envisions the possibility that the painted image of the serpent 
might reach right outside of the very frame of the work of art and bite 
someone. The poem about Mimnes develops an idea subtly or ambiguously 
at work in the Homeric description of the shield of Achilles—the idea that 
poetry can do what painting cannot do—into an emphatic presentation of the 
point. Moreover, where the animation of the visually represented figures is a 
thauma, a “wonder,” in the Homeric text, thanks to the incomparable skill of 
the divine artist Hephaistos, in Hipponax it is a misfortune ( sumphore ) attribut¬ 
able to the incompetence (and slavishness?) of the artist. Mimnes himself is 
merely a means or tool for making the more general point. In accordance with 
the generic expectations of iambic poetry, the general point is exemplified in 
the colorful criticism of a particular person. But the incompetence of Mimnes 
does not in fact account for the memorable image of the painted decoration 
coming to life and harming a bystander. It would have been enough for 
Hipponax to point out that Mimnes made such a basic mistake as to paint 
the image of the snake facing in the wrong direction, to justify the claim that 
Mimnes should never paint a ship again. The animation of the painted decor¬ 
ation is not attributable to Mimnes (if he had painted the snake facing in the 
correct direction, would it then not have come to life?). Neither is it a real 
possibility for painted decoration to come to life and bite someone, as anyone 
with any experience of pictorial representation can attest. The animation of the 
painted snake is possible thanks to the power of the word. It is only in the 
poetry of Hipponax that the painted imagery becomes potentially harmful or 
even (is it a poisonous snake?) lethal. 1 ' 4 

In short, in the course of writing the history of the lives of Boupalos and 
Athenis, which began in the Hellenistic period and continues into modern 
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times, it seems to have gone unnoticed that the resulting biographical figure of 
Boupalos is an artist of improbably Picasso-esque stature: one hundred years 
ahead of his time in giving pictorial form to the goddess Tyche; responsible 
perhaps for the earliest canonical sculptural representation in relief of the three 
Graces; prolific beyond belief, with sexual prowess to match the artistic output; 
and perhaps most significantly, creator of the most biting genre of pictorial art 
in Western civilization, caricature. What has obscured the role of Hipponax in 
the creation of this larger-than-life figure is a failure to appreciate the context 
and conventions within which the poet was operating. Hipponax was not 
making a name for himself, like Pliny, through the reconstruction of plausible 
narrative histories out of primary documents. Nor was he a confessional artist, 
making poetry out of his own lived experience. He was fashioning a reputa¬ 
tion for himself within the competitive, literate arena of the symposium, by 
engaging with literary characters and literary situations and artistic motifs of the 
past, including Odysseus, Medusa, and Hephaistos. Historical truth mattered 
less than artistic originality. The obscurity suiTOunding the creative work of 
Hipponax is unfortunate, because the poetry arguably preserves the most 
interesting and original thoughts on pictorial and sculptural representation in 
surviving Archaic Greek poetry apart from epic. 

DID EUPHRONIOS LISTEN TO IAMBIC POETRY? 

One further fragment of Hipponax brings us back to the connection between 
vase-painting and iambic poetry. Fragment 117W is a poem about (in part?) the 
theft of a cloak and a thief who, in turn, is robbed of his goods by a man named 
Aischulides. Aischulides happens to be a potter. Rosen suggested that he was 
one of the many stock figures peopling the narratives of Hipponax, because his 
name is transparent in meaning “Son of Shameful/Disgusting.” A late 
source even claims that the father of Hipponax was a potter named Ebalus." 
There is no further information on how the potter or potters figure in the 
poetry of Hipponax. But their existence is further evidence of the poet’s 
demonstrated interest in art. Their presence also seems like an open invitation 
to a vase-painter to engage with the poetry of Hipponax. 

If the comparative examination of the vase-painting of Euphronios and 
poetry of Archilochos and Hipponax suggests that there is a meaningful 
relationship among the three oeuvres, in terms of fictionalization of the 
creators of the work or the incorporation of fictional artists within it, what 
might have been the nature of the relationship? Are the three bodies of work 
informed primarily by the general interest in identity-formation and role- 
playing characteristic of the Archaic symposium?' Are they, in other words, 
parallel but unconnected manifestations of, or responses to, a particular social 
practice? Or is there reason to believe that the discourses are perhaps also 
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directly connected? Is there any evidence of a direct connection between 
Euphronian vase-painting and the poetry of Archilochos or Hipponax? 

The name of Smikros, the pictorial invention of Euphronios, in its implica¬ 
tions of smallness, reverberates within iambic poetry. In fragment 114W of 
Archilochos, the narrator contrasts a military officer who is conspicuously 
handsome and fastidious with an officer who is less than blameless in physique 
yet steady and courageous (and the narrator’s preference). In the comparison, 
the former officer is specifically identified as tall, and the latter emphatically 
contrasted as smikros. In a poem that appears to be programmatic in its 
definition of Hipponax (fragment 32W), the poet, identifying himself by 
name, prays to Hermes for a KUTtaaalaKOv Kai aapPaAIam KaoKepioKa, 
“little frock, and little sandals, and little fur lined-shoes.” 1 ' In the emphatic 
smallness of Hipponax’ things, there is an amusing contrast with the massive¬ 
ness inherent in the name of his rival, the fictitious sculptor Boupalos, an avatar 
of Monty Python’s Biggus Dickus. One thinks of the name of the vase-painter, 
Smikros, “tiny,” emerging from the tip of the enormous, Boupalean phallus of 
the silen on the amphora in Berlin (plate VII). Even the role model of 
Archilochos and Hipponax in epic, Odysseus, in his shortness of stature 
compared to that of Agamemnon or Menelaos, embodies the thematics of 
smallness. Upon the escape from the cave of Polyphemos, for example, when 
Odysseus informs the monster of his real name, the kyklops is stunned: 
“Oh no, no—that prophecy years ago ... it all comes home to me ... [Telemos 
warned me] that I’d be blinded here at the hands of one Odysseus. But I always 
looked for a handsome giant (pcoxa peyav to cross my path, some fighter clad 
in power like armor-plate, but now, look what a oAIycx; T£ Kai ouxiaboc; Kai 
aKiKuq, a dwarf, a spineless good-for-nothing, stuns me with wine, then 
gouges out my eye!” ( Odyssey 9.507—517). In this passage, the kyklops sets 
in opposition megan and oligos, “tall” and “little,” and acknowledges that he 
grossly underestimated the abilities of the shrimp. “Smikros” is a marked and 
memorable term in iambic discourse and its antecedents. 

More speculative is the possibility that the narrator of one or more 
Archilochean poems was engaged in a rivalry with a sculptor bearing a name 
closely related to that of the vase-painter Euphronios. Ewen Bowie argued that 
“Euphron” may have appeared in several Archilochean poems as a rival of the 
poet for the affections of a woman. In fragment 23W.9, he reads ’Eixp[povi, 
Euph[roni as the dative of the personal name, Euphron. That fragment, as noted 
in chapter two, consists of a speech by an Odysseus-like narrator who appears 
to be interested in an amorous engagement with a high-born woman. Bowie 
also recognizes Eutppoov as a vocative form of the name, Euphron, in the fourth 
line of Theognidea 1123—1128, which he suspects is a poem by Archilochos 
(and in which the narrator compares his trials to those of Odysseus). 1 In the 
Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, the name “Euphron” is not rare, but very few 
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attestations predate the later Classical period. In the Cycladic islands, the 
earliest occurrences of the name Euphron by over a century are three early 
fifth-century dedicatory inscriptions signed by Archilochos’ fellow Parian, 
Euphron. What is particularly suggestive about them is the fact that they 
identify Euphron of Paros as a sculptor." 1 

It is wholly a matter of speculation that the name Euphron was associated 
with sculpture on Paros prior to the early fifth century BC, say, within the 
same family. But if a character named Euphron appeared in Archilochean 
poetry, and if the character were a sculptor, and if the fifth-century historical 
sculptor were named after him, then there are several interesting implications. 
The poetry of Archilochos would have provided a model for the appearance of 
sculptors as social rivals in the poetry of Hipponax. If there were a rivalry within 
Archilochean poetry between the poet-narrator and a sculptor, then inter¬ 
actions between iambic poets and visual artists would appear to have been a 
traditional theme of iambic discourse, rather than a topic of particular interest 
to Hipponax alone. Finally, if Euphron were a familiar iambic name for an 
artist, then it raises questions about the origins even of the name of the vase- 
painter Euphronios. For this is exactly how Euphronios appears to have inserted 
himself into the vase-painting in the Louvre (plate XI)— as “Euphron.”" 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


HEPHAISTOS IN EPIC: ANALOG 
OF ODYSSEUS AND ANTITHESIS 
TO THERSITES 


One detail remains to be considered in connection with the persona of the 
physically imperfect but technically clever poet-artist Hipponax. The meter 
used, and allegedly invented, by Hipponax, is known as the choliambos, or 
“crippled iambic meter”: “worthy of mention among the acatalectic (iambic) 
meters is also the one called ‘lame,’ an invention of Hipponax according to 
some.” 1 “The iambic meter of old is divided into comic, tragic, satyric, 
Hipponactean which is also called ‘lame’ .. .” 2 The deviant metron was also 
called the skazon, the “lame metron.” 5 No real explanation was ever offered 
in antiquity for the origins of the description of this meter as “crippled,” but 
we know that Hipponax used the word cholos in his poetry (frag. 171W: 
cheirocholos). The earliest known portrait of an artist, the Homeric figure 
of Hephaistos, is a powerful god, a versatile artisan, a fine artist—and a physically 
deformed, unattractive, and socially shunned member of the Olympian 
pantheon. The artist god calls himself cholon, “crippled, lame” (Homer, Iliad 
18.395—397). For the crippled character of Hipponax’ verse as well as the poet’s 
personal ugliness, Hephaistos is a model. 4 

THE FAULTLESS SHIELD OF ACHILLES AND ITS FAULTY MAKER 

Throughout ancient poetry, Hephaistos is responsible for virtually every fine 
object possessed by the gods and many of the finest things possessed by mortals. 
Without him, they would all still be huddling in huts. He built each of the 
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houses of the gods (Homer, Iliad 1.606—608). His own house, bright as a star, 
he built out of bronze (18.369—371). His workshop was equipped with mech¬ 
anical golden assistants of his own invention, like young girls in appearance, 
with understanding, speech, and strength (18.417—420). He was largely respon¬ 
sible for the creation of Pandora, who stands at the beginning of the line of 
mortal female humans (Hesiod, Theogony 571—612; Works and Days 60—105). 
In epic poetry, the finest artifacts of gold or silver manufacture are, as often as 
not, attributed to this god. When Menelaos wishes to give Telemachos a parti¬ 
cularly memorable gift, he selects a silver bowl, which, he claims, was made by 
Hephaistos himself ( Odyssey 4.615—617). The culmination of the description of 
Odysseus’ visual inspection of the lavishly decorated palace of the Phaiakian 
king Alkinoos are the gold and silver guard dogs flanking the door, immortal 
and unaging, the work of Hephaistos ( Odyssey 7.91—94). 

In Homeric epic, the most celebrated of all Hephaisteian objects is the shield 
that he makes for Achilles. The gold and silver decoration inlaid on the bronze 
shield takes up 134 lines of poetry (18.482—608). The agency of Hephaistos 
is emphasized by the structure of the description, which takes the form of a 
narrative of the god’s creation of the shield. The work of art comes into being 
through the labor of Hephaistos and the unfolding of the poetry simultan¬ 
eously, implicitly linking the creative work of the metal-working god with the 
inventiveness of poetic narrative. In fact, the god’s artistry is praised most 
profoundly insofar as it is compared implicitly to the Iliad itself as a work of 
art. The comparison is invited by the scope of the shield’s decoration, which 
encompasses the earth and the heavens, nature and culture, war and peace, 
justice and brutality, farming, viniculture, and animal husbandry. All of those 
things reappear in brief but pregnant moments in the epic at large, in the form 
of similes. The comparison between visual image and poetic discourse is also 
invited by the emphasis in the ekphrasis on music, which is the epic’s medium. 
This would be especially evident if the verses “the god-like singer was singing 
in their midst, accompanying himself on the phorminx” are added to the text. 5 
The final significant vignette in the poetic description of the shield’s decora¬ 
tion, the culmination of the ekphrasis, is a circular dance of young boys and 
girls, which is compared to the rapid turning of a potter’s wheel by an artisan. 
The ekphrasis establishes a precedent for thinking about fine art and visual 
representation in relation to poetic performance and even the craft of pottery. 
Of course, there is a case to be made that the poetic description invites a com¬ 
parative and even competitive assessment of the capabilities and limitations 
of pictorial representation (discussed in chapter three). The respect implicitly 
accorded to Hephaistos’ creation in the Shield of Achilles shows that the 
contest is occurring at the highest level. 

The description of the shield of Achilles suggests a work of art without 
blemish. The narrative of the shield’s creation begins, however, with the 
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observation that Hephaistos was anything but unblemished. He is KuAAcmo- 
Sloov, “club-footed” (18.371). The narrative calls attention repeatedly to the 
god’s inability to move easily, and to his unusual combination of monstrous 
upper body and spindly legs. “He heaved up from the anvil block—his immense 
hulk hobbling along but his shrunken legs moved nimbly ... He sponged off 
his brow and both burly arms, his massive neck and shaggy chest ... and 
grasping a heavy staff, Hephaistos left his forge and hobbled on. Handmaids ran 
to attend their master . ..” (18.410-417)/' The episode begins by identifying 
this consummate artist as a jteAoop, quite literally a “monster.” It reveals that 
he, a god, experiences perspiration. And it ends by contrasting the god’s 
limited mobility with the fleetness of his own mechanical creations. Here, 
art is a means of complementing the deficiencies of nature. 

The god not only describes himself as cholon, “crippled” (18.397), but also 
claims that he was ostracized for his imperfection by his mother Hera. In the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo (311—321), this is admitted by Hera herself: “my son 
has turned out a weakling among the gods, Hephaistos of the withered legs 
(f)7t£5avo^ yeyovEv psxd Ttaai Beoictiv 7tcac; fpcx; "Htpaiaxcx; pucvoq TtoSap), 
whom I myself bore. I picked him up and threw him in the broad sea” 
(trans. West 2003b). The development of Hephaistos into a peerless artisan is 
implicitly related to Hera’s rejection and ejection of her son from Mount 
Olympos. In one account (Iliad 18.394—402), Hephaistos explains that he was 
offered refuge by Thetis and Eurynome in their cave on the river Okeanos, 
where he was able to manufacture jewelry for nine years without any god or 
mortal impeding his progress. In another (Iliad 1.590—594), he claims to have 
crash-landed on Lemnos after being thrown from the heights of Mount 
Olympos, and to have been rescued by the local Sintians. Lemnos was 
legendary for its primitive barbarian metal-working inhabitants. In the Odyssey 
(8.294), the Sintians are characterized as dypiotpcbvouq, “wild-speaking.” 
By the Classical period at the latest, the Sintians were associated or identified 
with the Pelasgians and Tyrrhenians, two other non-Greek ethnic groups that 
haunt ancient speculations about early Greek life. The Sintians were attributed 
with the invention of fire, weapons of war, and other baleful things. 
The Kabeiroi, extra-Olympian deities worshipped on Lemnos, associated with 
wine and metalworking, were said to be the children of Hephaistos. N In yet 
another literary account, Hera does not throw her son bodily out of heaven, 
but apprentices him to a metal-smith on Naxos.' In ah those accounts, 
technical, artisanal, and artistic knowledge implicitly reside somewhere outside 
of the social spaces of the Olympian deities. The products of technical or 
artistic ability may have been sought after by the Olympians, but the practices 
themselves were literahy and figuratively beneath them. 

When Thetis supplicates Zeus in Book One of the Iliad, the sky god is 
sitting serenely on the topmost peak of Mount Olympos (498—499). When he 
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agrees to do what she asks, he merely bows his head (524—530). When Thetis 
comes to Hephaistos, she finds him toiling in his foundry, dripping with sweat, 
manufacturing automatic tripods for the rest of the gods, to make their lives 
even easier. Integral to the Shield of Achilles as a narrative is the idea that the 
finest work of art in cosmic history can only be the product of a man who 
suffers for his being an artist. Nine years in a cave on the remote river Okeanos 
is one way of saying that artistry requires hard work in isolation, not just 
nodding the head before rejoining a cocktail party. 

THE SONG OF DEMODOKOS: REVENGE, GUILE, 

AND ARTISTIC STRATEGY 

The rejection of Hephaistos by a goddess on account of his birth-defect is the 
theme of a celebrated story in the Odyssey (8.266—366). It is a tale within a tale, 
for it is sung by the bard Demodokos, and accompanied by lyre-playing and, it 
seems, dancing. In this tale, Hephaistos claims that Aphrodite, his lawfully 
wedded wife, spurns him in favor of the war god, “just because of his stunning 
looks and racer’s legs while I am a weakling, lame from birth” 
(8.308—311)- Through his mastery of the art of metalworking, Hephaistos 
is able to catch the adulterers in his marriage bed, in flagrante, in a trap of 
invisible but unbreakable netting. He invites the Olympian gods to his house: 
581)0’, tva epya ysAaoxa Kai ouk ejueikxci i' 5 r|a 0 £, “come here so that 
you can see deeds that are laughable and not to be endured” (8.307 my trans.). 
Upon the arrival of the male deities, aapsaxoq 5 ’ ap’ Evdipxo ysAox; pa ltd p- 
Eaai 08 OUJL, “uncontrollable laughter burst from the happy gods” (8.326). The 
tale exemplifies the narrative pattern in which an artist or poet triumphs over 
those who would reject him socially through the skillful use of his own artistry. 

In its absurd and comic qualities, the Song of Ares, Aphrodite, and 
Hephaistos may appear at first glance to be unrelated to the story of mortal 
struggle against adversity and opposition that is the theme of the Odyssey. 
But the story of infidelity and revenge has numerous echoes elsewhere in the 
epic. It has long been noted that the rivalry between Hephaistos and Ares 
corresponds in several ways to the immediate context in which the song is 
performed. 1 The Song of Ares, Aphrodite, and Hephaistos is framed and 
motivated by rivalry (8.96—255): the Phaiakian king, Alkinoos, arranged a series 
of entertainments for the mysterious stranger we know to be Odysseus. During 
the athletic portion of the program, the stranger is invited to join in. 
He demurs. A young Phaiakian, Euryalos, mocks him: “I never took you for 
someone skilled in games, the kind that real men play throughout the world. 
Not a chance. You’re some skipper of profiteers, roving the high seas in his 
scudding craft, reckoning up his freight with a keen eye out for home-cargo, 
grabbing the gold he can! You’re no athlete, I see that” (8.158—164). To this 
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Odysseus replies with an insult of his own, then picks up a discus and throws 
it farther than any discus thrown by a Phaiakian athlete. Odysseus challenges 
the Phaiakians to compete with him in other sports as well. At this point 
in the dispute, anxious Alkinoos intervenes, tactfully suggesting a change in the 
program of entertainment from sports to song. What follows is the song of 
Demodokos about the adulterous love of Ares and Aphrodite, which serves 
to make Odysseus and the Phaiakians laugh, and breaks the tension. 

In the previous chapter, it was noted that there are significant links between 
that account of Odysseus’ triumph over the young Phaiakian and the 
self-description of Hipponax. Here it is the links between that account and 
the Song of Demodokos that are important. When Euryalos, the good- 
looking, speedy antagonist of Odysseus, is introduced in the epic, he is literally 
compared to Ares (8.115), the antagonist of Hephaistos within Demodokos’ 
song. At the same time, Odysseus describes himself in a manner that assimilates 
him to the figure of Hephaistos within the song: “only at sprinting I fear you’d 
leave me in the dust, I’ve taken a shameful beating out on the heavy seas, 
no conditioning there on shipboard day by day. My legs have lost their spring 
(xco pot cpiAa yuta AxADvxai)” (8.230—233). Both stories follow a plot-pattern 
in which an unprepossessing figure with weak legs bests a better-looking, 
speedier fellow through clever speech and action. 1 ' The description of 
Odysseus the stranger, offered by the Phaiakian prince Laodamas, as a coun¬ 
terpoint to Euryalos’, is reminiscent of Homeric descriptions of Hephaistos: 
“[Odysseus is] no mean man, not with a build like that... pr|pot)<j x£ Kvf|pa<j 
x£ Kai apcpoo xsipctf t)7t£p0£v ai>X£va T£ cmpapov piya x£ a0£vo<;, Look at 
his thighs, his legs, and what a pair of arms—his massive neck, his big, rippling 
strength” (8.134—136). Compare the description of Hephaistos from Book 
Eighteen of the Iliad, quoted earlier, which emphasizes the god’s burly arms 
and massive neck (aux^va x£ cmpapov, II 18.415 = 01!. 8.136). One wonders 
additionally if Euryalos’ disparaging description of the occupation of Odysseus 
the stranger, which emphasizes a very un-aristocratic concern for business 
and gain, does not also evoke the image of the least aristocratic of the gods, 
the hardworking banausos, “laborer,” Hephaistos. 

The story of the adultery of Ares and Aphrodite is part of a larger Odyssean 
concern with the question of the marital fidelity. 1! The theme is introduced in 
the very monologue that opens the epic (Odyssey 1.32—43). The infidelity of 
Agamemnon’s wife and of Aigisthos is the most important evidence presented 
in Zeus’ defense against the claim that mortals owe all their troubles to the 
gods. He claims that the gods warned Aigisthos not to seduce Klytaimnestra or 
murder her husband. The result was the death of the adulterers. Implicit in 
many passages of the Odyssey is the question of the fidelity of Penelope in the 
face of the long absence of Odysseus. In Book Four (244—258, 271—289), Helen 
and Menelaos each recalls an incident from the Trojan War that potentially 
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resonates with Penelope’s situation on Ithaka. Helen claims that she herself 
recognized Odysseus even as his vagabond-disguise fooled the Trojans during 
his infiltration of the city, and bathed and clothed him and kept his secret. 
Menelaos recalls Helen speaking seductively, in the voice of the wife of each 
man hiding inside the Wooden Horse. The image of Odysseus infiltrating the 
hostile space of Troy disguised in rags, or laying a trap for the Trojans, 
obviously recalls the return of Odysseus to Ithaka as a beggar. Will Penelope 
recognize him? Will she keep his identity secret from the suitors? If she uses her 
seductive powers to entrance the suitors, will she do so to advance their 
ultimate destruction, or protect her own options? These are the questions 
raised by the tales told by the king and queen of Sparta. 1 * In the underworld, 
Agamemnon tells the story of the infidelity and treachery of Klytaimnestra, 
and advises Odysseus, “even your own wife—never indulge her too far. Never 
reveal the whole truth, whatever you may know; just tell her part of it, be sure 
to hide the rest” (n.441—443). Having praised Penelope as exceptional among 
women, Agamemnon cannot help but return to his initial point: “when you 
reach your homeland steer your ship into port in secret, never out in the 
open ... the time for trusting women’s gone forever!” (11.454—456). The Song 
of Ares, Aphrodite, and Hephaistos is one of several stories in the Odyssey that 
maintain the focus on the question of fidelity of spouses. 

THE MARRIAGE BED AND THE CUNNING CRAFTSMANSHIP 
OF ODYSSEUS 

For all its levity, Demodokos’ song dovetails in important ways with the larger 
narrative of Odysseus’ reunion with Penelope. It does so in the manner in 
which it frames the problem confronting Hephaistos, the solution he employs, 
and the centrality of the marriage bed. The trouble with Ares is that he can 
outrun Hephaistos. Hephaistos overcomes the problem by laying a trap. 
Odysseus faces a similar though more dangerous dilemma at Ithaka. Given 
the large number of suitors, how can he prevent them from escaping before 
he has been able to punish them all, and how can he prevent them from 
overpowering him? Like Hephaistos, Odysseus essentially immobilizes his 
enemy, confining the suitors within the walled enclosure of the palace until 
he can dispatch every last one. Both god and hero employ a trap to catch 
the men hitting on their wives. As the amused audience of gods compliment 
Hephaistos, X(t>A6<; etfiv, x£xvr|ai, “the cripple [wins] by craft” (8.332). It is not 
surprising that Hephaistos is the only figure in the epic to share the distinctive 
Odyssean epithet, polumetis, “of many wiles” (jtoA.upf|xio^ ’Htpalaxoio, Iliad 
2 I- 355 )- 

In the Odyssey, the comparison between Hephaistos and Odysseus extends 
beyond Book Eight and the adultery-foiling traps they employ. In Book Five 
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(228—261), a lengthy description of the building of a raft establishes the hero’s 
knowledge and experience as a craftsman. In Book Nine (391—393), Odysseus 
compares his blinding of Polyphemos to the work of a blacksmith tempering 
an axe. Upon his return to Ithaka, Odysseus adopts the disguise of a beggar and 
limps into his palace with the help of a staff (17.196, 203, 338). He imagines 
himself dragged out of his palace by the foot (16.276), a fate envisioned 
by others (17.478—480, 18.10). That actually happened, Hephaistos claims, to 
he himself (Iliad 1.591). Sizing up Odysseus in his disguise, the servant girl with 
the sharp tongue, Melantho, suggests that the most appropriate place for him 
to spend the night would be a foundry or smithy. 1 ' 

Of the many links between the Song of Ares, Aphrodite, and Hephaistos, 
and the denouement of the Odyssey, the most powerful is the marriage bed. 
In Demodokos’ song, the bed-trap, the creation of Hephaistos, with the 
adulterers immobilized on it, revealed publicly to the other gods, is the proof 
of infidelity. In Book Twenty-three, the bed, the handiwork of Odysseus, is 
ultimately the proof of fidelity. It would be hard to overstate the importance 
of Odysseus’ bed as the turning point in the story. By cleverly taking up 
Odysseus’ impatient suggestion that a bed be made up for him, and speaking 
as if the heavy bed had been moved out of the bridal chamber, Penelope can 
truly test the identity of the man who appears to be her husband. For only one 
person besides her and her handmaid knows that the bed cannot be moved, 
and that person is Odysseus. The indignant, seemingly spontaneous narrative 
he tells of how he had once built the bedroom around an olive tree, which 
became one of the legs of the bed, is the proof of his identity that Penelope has 
been waiting for. " Fixedness is a key feature of this bed, and a quality 
foreshadowed by the bed in the Song of Ares, Aphrodite, and Hephaistos. 

The affinities between Hephaistos and Odysseus are underscored in a simile 
immediately preceding the exchange between Penelope and Odysseus con¬ 
cerning the bed. The physical transformation of the hero by Athena, so that he 
may appear as he did when he sailed away to Troy twenty years earlier, is 
compared to the graceful artistry of a master craftsman who had been taught 
every sort of art (x£X vr l v Jtavx(rir|v) by Athena and Hephaistos (23.159—161). 
Reverberation between the recognition of Odysseus via the secret of the 
immovable bed and the story of Hephaistos immobilizing his wife and her 
lover lies not only in the recurrence of the name of Hephaistos and the theme 
of techne within the simile. The simile is repeated verbatim in Book Six 
(232—234), to describe the transformation of Odysseus during his encounter 
with Nausikaa. The repetition invites consideration of the manner in which 
the arrival and recognition of Odysseus on Scheria prefigure the return and 
acknowledgment of the hero on Ithaka. 1 In the first occurrence of the simile, 
the name of Hephaistos anticipates the role played by the Odysseus-like 
god in the song of Demodokos. It plants the seed of comparison that grows 
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in importance throughout the epic. In the second, the reappearance of 
Hephaistos as the source of all skilled art or teclme, at the moment of Odysseus’ 
self-identification through the account of his construction of his marriage bed, 
hammers home the full relevance of the Song of Ares, Aphrodite, and 
Hephaistos. The song is a guide not only to the manner in which Odysseus 
will triumph over the suitors but also to the way he will establish his identity. 
Throughout the epic, in fundamental ways, the figures of Hephaistos and 
Odysseus, and the stories of their successful use of the complementary arts 
of technology and ambush, techne and lochos, are made to resonate with 
each other. 1 

The simile is of even further significance, inasmuch as it identifies Odysseus 
as a beautifully wrought work of art. 19 “As a master craftsman washes gold over 
beaten silver ... so she lavished splendor over his head and shoulders now” 
(23.159—162). The idea of equivalence between art and person is immediately 
reiterated, in an even more profound way, in the narration of the building of 
the bed. Not only is the bed, like the artwork to which the hero is compared, 
adorned with precious materials such as gold and silver. Much more import¬ 
antly, the bed is the very orjpa, sema, the “sign” or “token,” of who he is. This 
is so on a mechanical level, because the recounting of the creation of the 
bed, which mentions the secret of the olive-tree post, supplies Penelope with 
a clear sign that the man before her is the man who made her marriage bed. 
The text emphasizes this through the repetition of the word sema: Odysseus 
says that a piya arjpa, “great sign,” resulted from the making of the bed 
(23.188—189), and Penelope confirms that the details of the making of the 
bed revealed by the hero are the Gijpaxa, “signs,” that no one other than 
Odysseus could have known (23.225). It is so on a metaphorical level as 
well. At the heart of the marriage bed is a secret, enclosed in a secure room, 
waiting patiently for its long-delayed revelation, which will be instrumental 
in the reunion of Odysseus and Penelope. But the efficacy of the secret is 
the story of its creation. Penelope cannot test the identity of the stranger, like 
Saint Helena identified the True Cross, by merely bringing the man into 
contact with the object. The man must tell the story of the bed’s creation, 
and the story must have been retained by both Odysseus and Penelope as 
their secret. In the emphasis on telling one’s story at the right moment, and 
concealing it at others, the episode of the bed expresses the essence of the hero 
of the Odyssey. 

Jean Starobinski noticed the special significance of the conjunction of 
narrative and object in this episode. “The narration of external activity stands 
in place of (in the fullest sense of that term: it develops in space, it establishes 
itself in space) the expression of internal identity.” For a hero like Odysseus, 
who tells many different accounts of himself, is narrative by itself going to 
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persuade Penelope of his identity? As she says, “in my heart of hearts I always 
cringed with fear some fraud might come, beguile me with his talk” 
(23.215—217). Starobinski continued: “He who contrived to protect his abiding 
project by sowing fictions all along the way faces, at the end, the arduous task 
of proving his true name and rights. The fact that he was believed when he 
told lies, that he succeeded in making his mask plausible, constrains him, in 
order to win true recognition of his true self, to furnish the most cogent 
proofs.” That is why the bed is such an extraordinarily powerful sign: 
“The ‘I have made,’ together with the object made, are more probative than 
the ‘I am’ would have been.” 20 

The logic of this is amenable to the poems suspected of both revealing 
and concealing the identity of Archilochos, or the poems fabricating a fanciful 
identity for Hipponax, or the vases signed Smikros egraphsen, or representing 
him, or representing Euphronios himself, from the brush of the master. 
In earlier chapters (especially two) were presented Odysseus’ strategies of 
concealment, dissimulation, fictionalization of self, and delayed revelation, in 
the pursuit of his goal of reunification with his wife and family. The brilliant 
sentence in Book Thirteen of the Odyssey (253—256), uttered the moment after 
Odysseus learns that he is indeed on his native soil again after twenty years, 
epitomizes this way of being in the world: “he spoke, addressing her [Athena] 
with winged words; but he did not speak the truth, but held back his speech, 
always turning over cunning thoughts in his heart. ‘I have heard of Ithaka.’” 
(my trans.). 21 Those strategies, which serve non-aesthetic needs at the level of 
the plot of the epic—basic survival—are arguably utilized within the poetry 
of Archilochos and Hipponax aesthetically. Within the fictional world of their 
verse, the narrators engage in serious struggles with their rivals just like 
Odysseus. But on the discursive level, the poet-narrator makes his way within 
the field of poetic creativity, rivalry, and reception by employing the 
same strategies of concealment and fictionalization of self. A like strategy 
informs the vase-painting of Euphronios. Within the social world depicted 
on the stamnos in Brussels (plate I, figure 1), the artist Smikros subtly asserts his 
suave familiarity with elite and expensive ways of living. On the level 
of pictorial conception, however, the entire conceit of self-portraiture is a 
sleight of hand. 

But does the Odyssey itself, as a work of art, not already utilize some of 
Odysseus’ tricks aesthetically? The account of the recognition of Odysseus via 
the marriage bed comes so late within the story of the successful restoration of 
authority over the household in Ithaka that even the hero himself expresses 
exasperation. “What other wife could have a spirit so unbending? Holding 
back from her husband, home at last for her after bearing twenty years of brutal 
struggle. Come, nurse, make me a bed, I’ll sleep alone” (23.168-171). At this 
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moment, the Odyssey appears to be on the point of yet another postponement 
of the denouement, if not an acknowledgment of failure of the spouses to 
recognize each other. Only the words Ttoaio^ 7t£tp(jop£vq, “putting her 
husband to the proof’ (23.181), rouses the reader or the listener, encourages 
him or her not to wander off or put the book down. Nowhere in the epic up 
to this point is there a clear indication that the marriage bed will be the thing to 
trigger the recognition of Odysseus by Penelope. What about the marriage bed 
in Demodokos’ Song of Ares, Aphrodite, and Hephaistos? On the one hand, 
the poem clearly invites scrutiny of this song for what it might say about 
Odysseus. This is so for reasons just given (weak legs, Ares-like opponents) 
and also because this is but one of three songs performed by Demodokos in 
Book Eight, the two others featuring Odysseus as their protagonists. On the 
other hand, the immortal status of the protagonists of the Song of Ares, 
Aphrodite, and Hephaistos, and the burlesque qualities of the tale, shrewdly 
disguise the full significance of the song in relation to the conclusion of the epic. 
The history of scholarship on this particular song of Demodokos, which has so 
often treated it as largely irrelevant to the core concerns of the epic, is proof of 
the effectiveness of the epic’s strategy of dissimulation. 

One way of looking at the role of Penelope in the Odyssey is as a model of 
how to respond to the interpretive problems presented by characters who 
tightly control or authorize their own stories. She is, as often observed, a match 
for her husband in discretion and dissimulation. And her familiarity with those 
arts leads her to be cautious and skeptical in the evaluation of the claims of 
others. Penelope’s first reaction to the report of Eurykleia that Odysseus was 
returned and had killed all the suitors is perceptive skepticism that one man, 
working alone, could have killed all the suitors, since they always went around 
in a pack (23.35—38). Because Eurykleia cannot offer an eyewitness account of 
how the tactical problem was overcome, but has seen the bodies, Penelope 
supposes that a god must have done the deed (23.63). As she enters the room to 
see her son and the corpses of the suitors and the man who killed them, she 
chooses whether to stand apart and question her husband or take his hands and 
kiss his head, and she chooses to sit quietly opposite the man and study 
him (23.85—93). Irene de Jong offered a fitting tribute: “I submit that this 
passage, in which nothing is said but all the more is thought, would not be out 
of place in any modern novel; it invites comparison with ... Virginia Woolfs 
Mrs Dalloway .” 22 Telemachos upbraids Penelope for this aloofness; she 
responds, “if he is truly Odysseus, home at last, make no mistake: we two will 
know each other, even better—we two have secret signs, known to us both but 
hidden from the world” (23.105—no). Odysseus excuses Penelope’s reserve 
with the thought that his current dirty, disheveled appearance makes recogni¬ 
tion difficult, goes to the bath, and returns, looking like the man who left his 
wife twenty years earlier. He has forgotten, it seems, Penelope’s allusion to 
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knowing each other through a secret sign, which will take the form not of his 
physical appearance but of his handiwork, the marriage bed. 

Penelope’s actions during the long interview in Book Nineteen also argu¬ 
ably betray, but do not explicitly confirm, awareness of the possibility that 
the stranger is her husband. Odysseus does not answer Penelope’s imme¬ 
diate request for identification. Suggesting that she considers this to be delib¬ 
erate evasion is her immediate response—to tell the story of how she herself 
deliberately put off the suitors’ demand that she marry one of them through 
the ruse of the shroud. Later she observes that the stranger’s feet are no doubt 
just like those of Odysseus, since the two men must be about the same age 
(23.358—360). And when the stranger assures her yet again that Odysseus will 
return and destroy the suitors, she proposes—a seemingly spontaneous and 
potentially reckless thought—to hold a contest. Whoever strings the bow of 
Odysseus most easily and shoots an arrow through twelve axes, just as he used 
to do—she will go with that man (23.555—581). 

The narration of Penelope’s interactions with stranger and suitors achieves 
perhaps the greatest level of elusiveness in Book Eighteen. Athena prompts 
Penelope to show herself to the suitors. The goddess does so, we are told, 
so that Penelope might stir up the desire of the suitors and be more valued by 
her husband and son (18.158—164). The thought is a truly invasive one, and the 
queen “laughed without reason” (axpEtov 8’ EyeAaaaEv). The explanation 
she offers the maid for the novel desire to appear among the suitors is not the 
reason cited by the goddess but the pretext of talking with her son. Once in 
the hall, having upbraided her son for allowing the stranger to be mistreated, 
she announces to the suitors that the time determined by her husband before 
he left for war for her to remarry is at hand. Telemachos has come of age. 
But where are the customary courtship gifts? The question the reader or 
listener wants answered above all in relation to her speech—is Penelope sincere 
in her determination finally to choose a new husband, or is her speech a ruse?— 
is, crucially, never answered by the narrator of the poem. “Staunch Odysseus 
glowed with joy to hear all this—his wife’s trickery luring gifts from her suitors 
now, enchanting their hearts with suave seductive words but all the while with 
something else in mind” (18.281—283). So Odysseus. But we are offered only 
the conviction of a character within the poem, one who knows Penelope 
better perhaps than any other character, it is true, but one who nevertheless is 
not omniscient like the narrator.* 3 The long-drawn-out interactions preceding 
explicit mutual recognition between the stranger and Penelope contribute 
significantly, on a formal level, to the pleasurable narrative suspense of the 
end of the Odyssey . 21 But Penelope’s caution, curiosity, and skepticism 
also seem a fit response to a man who controls his own story, who instinctually 
conceals whatever information about himself is not essential to the immediate 
situation, and who does not hesitate to offer a fictional account. “Penelope 
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recognizes Ulysses not by his scar but by his imagination.”"' In the presence 
of poetry and art like that of Archilochos, Hipponax, and Euphronios, we all 
need to be like Penelope. 

THE LAUGHTER OF THE GODS AND HEPHAISTOS’ SELF-MOCKERY: 

“Zev 7 t&T£p 138 ’ aAAoi pamper Beo'l aisv eovxxq, 8 e{) 0’, i'va epya yEAaaxa 
Kai ouk EJUEiKxci i8r)CT0£,” “Father Zeus, look here—the rest of you happy 
gods who live forever—here is a sight to make you laugh, revolt you too!” 
(8.306—307). Standing in the doorway of Hephaistos’ house, the gods who 
responded to his invitation burst out laughing. Why did the gods laugh? Much 
debated is whether the deeds mentioned in line 307 are, from the point of 
view of Hephaistos, “laughable,” epya yEAaaxa, erga gelasta, or “no laughing 
matter,” epy’ ctyEAaaxa, erg’ agelasta, the basic meaning of the word “gelasta” 
in the second alternative being negated by an alpha privative. The text can be 
read either way, because the difference is a question of word division (although 
inversions of adjectives through the addition of an alpha privative seem rare 
in Homeric poetry)."' The question is important, because how it is answered 
in turn informs the interpretation of the laughter of the gods itself. One strand 
of interpretation understands Hephaistos to be inviting the Olympian gods to 
laugh derisively, mockingly, at the adulterous couple and, in this way, to take 
Hephaistos’ side. 2 But that is not the reason cited in the text for the laughter 
of the gods. aapEaxo^ 8 ’ ap’ evcopxo yEAcoq paKapEocn. 0£Otai x£xvaq 
ELCTOpotDGi JtoA 6 (ppovo<j Tltpalaxoio, “Uncontrollable laughter burst from 
the happy gods when they saw the god of fire’s subtle, cunning work” (8.326—327). 
They are amused by a reversal of expectations: gkj Kai vhv "Htpaiaxoq ecov 
ppaSuq eiAev 'Apqa cbKoxaxov jt£p eovxa 0 ec6v ... x<*>A 6 <; ecbv x£Xvr|oi, 
“Look how limping Hephaistos conquers War, the quickest of all the gods .. . 
The cripple wins by craft,” as one god puts it (8.330—332). The language 
expresses little derision of Ares or Aphrodite and much delight at the surprising 
positive achievement of Hephaistos. 2 Importantly, techne—, artistry, craft, tech¬ 
nical knowledge—is singled out by the gods as the means of the Hephaistos’ 
triumph. 

The alternative reading of line 307, that Hephaistos did not think the 
situation was funny, allows one to imagine the gods laughing in part at least 
at the cuckhold god."” This reading is encouraged by the other word used to 
describe the erga gelasta or erg’ agelasta, namely, epieikta, often translated as 
“unendurable.” The unendurable deeds or erga are understood to be dbq eg£ 
XooAov eovxa Aioq 0uydxr|p A(ppo8Ixr| aiev dxipd^Ei. “how me being 
crippled Aphrodite always dishonors,” described in the very next line.' 0 
But this reading brings its own difficulties. It is an unnatural way of reading 
the word erga, which is closely associated with work, labor, craft, and the 
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products of work. The natural way to read the word erga within this passage is 
suggested by the way in which the gods respond to what they see, which is 
to laugh at the techne, “artistic work,” of Hephaistos. It is even possible to 
understand epieikta, “unendurable,” as slyly referring to the response of Ares 
and Aphrodite to the work of Hephaistos. For as the god says, “I doubt they’ll 
want to lie that way much longer ... but then my cunning chains will bind 
them fast” (8.316-317). It is true that Hephaistos himself says that the sight 
of the couple in flagrante delicto causes him distress (314). But the god’s full 
description of his own work, erga gelasta kai ouk epieikta, nicely anticipates that 
the audience of gods will find Hephaistos’ handiwork amusing while Ares and 
Aphrodite find it unendurable. 

It would also be easier to believe that Hephaistos did not find his situation 
funny if one could believe that he had deep marital feelings for Aphrodite. 
But in this respect, the narrative contradicts other accounts, which identify 
Ares, not Hephaistos, as the legitimate husband or partner of Aphrodite, and 
Hephaistos as the husband of one of the Graces. In the Iliad (18.382—383), 
Hephaistos is married to Charis. In Hesiod’s Theogony (945-946), he weds 
Aglaia, the youngest of the Charites or Graces, while Ares and Aphrodite are 
the parents of three children (933—937). On the lavishly and knowledgeably 
decorated volute krater known as the Francois vase, many Olympian gods 
travel to the wedding of Peleus and Thetis in chariots together with their 
spouses; Aphrodite rides with Ares. The pairing of Ares and Aphrodite in a 
chariot appears to be attested in art as early as the seventh century. It is true 
that the marriage of Hephaistos and Aphrodite was not unattested outside 
of the Song of Demodokos. There is an unambiguous representation of Ares 
and Aphrodite in fetters on an Archaic vase from Lemnos. 32 The representa¬ 
tion of the return of Hephaistos on the Francois vase is easily interpreted as 
informed by the story of Aphrodite’s unhappy marriage to Hephaistos 
(as noted in the next chapter). My point is simply that any historical audience 
of the song of Demodokos is likely to have known that Ares was the traditional 
partner of Aphrodite and might well have wondered about the basis of 
Hephaistos’ claim. No storyteller working with figures as traditional as the 
Greek gods can expect his audience to forget everything it knows. The 
narrative arguably achieves part of its humorous effect by having Hephaistos 
make a claim that is itself on questionable ground. 

The third reason to suspect that the spectacle of Ares and Aphrodite 
entangled in bed was intended to have a humorous effect on its audience— 
that Hephaistos meant gelasta, “laughable,” and not agelasta- is the reaction of 
Hermes and Apollo. Apollo slyly asks Hermes if he would endure being tied 
up in order to sleep with Aphrodite (8.335—337). “If on ly it were so!” 
exclaims Hermes (8.339). He would not care if the chains were triple and 
all the goddesses and gods looked on, if only he could sleep with the goddess 
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of love. co<; Etpax’, £v 5 e ysAco^ ©px’ aBavaxoiai Beoigiv, “so he spoke, and 
laughter broke out among the gods” (8.343). 

The reaction of Hermes points to a particular manner in which humor can 
be utilized, a manner in which Hephaistos, Archilochos, Hipponax, and 
Euphronios are arguably all adept. The gods laugh at Hermes when he mocks 
himself; in this way, everybody laughs and no one is left out." This is one way 
to envision the intention behind the invitation extended by Hephaistos to the 
gods to come to his house to witness his cuckolding in the first place. 
Hephaistos could have achieved the aim of getting back the gifts that, he 
claims, he gave to Zeus in exchange for Zeus’ daughter without inviting 
the rest of the gods to witness. Hephaistos need only catch Ares and Aphrodite 
in his trap in order to extract from the gods the return of his gifts, because he 
alone has the ability to release them from their inopportune immobilization. 
It is not as if he needs to press a momentary advantage, exposing the lovers to 
public laughter, before the gods forge immortal bolt-cutters or pick the lock 
and thereby release the couple themselves. The exposure of the couple 
immobilized in intimacy serves a complex purpose of eliciting for Hephaistos 
the approbation of the gods while, simultaneously, calling attention to his 
weaknesses and undesirability. Those two elements—admirable technical virtu¬ 
osity and self-acknowledged imperfection and social rejection, usually treated 
as two separate and unrelated aspects of the story—arguably form a single 
complex mythical persona. Technical virtuosity is possible and necessary 
thanks to infirmity and disrespect. 

Paradigmatic of Hephaistos’ self-serving self-mockery is the very first 
appearance of the god in the Iliad epic. The passage is a useful guide to the 
interpretation of Hephaistos’ intentions in Demodokos’ song. In both pas¬ 
sages, if Hephaistos is the object oflaughter, that is so because he initiates and 
manipulates the laughter to accomplish his aims. ’ 1 In Book One of the Iliad 
(531—600), the god intervenes in a quarrel that threatens to spoil a feast of the 
immortals. Hera challenged Zeus, Zeus lost his temper and threatened Hera 
with physical violence, and the rest of the gods and goddesses are troubled. 
In an effort to resolve his mother to her inability to stand up physically to 
Zeus, Hephaistos tells a story of a previous occasion when he tried to defend 
her physically. He was hurled off of Mount Olympos for his troubles. 
The fall nearly killed him, though he is a god, and he required resuscitation. 
The self-revelation of this embarrassing tale of immortal weakness is a turning 
point in the unfolding situation—it causes Hera to smile. This is so perhaps 
because the story tactfully avoids reference to Hera’s own role in throwing 
Hephaistos off Olympos. ^ Her positive response is a measure of Hephaistos’ 
skill in rhetorically effective speech. Then Hephaistos serves wine to all the 
assembled Olympian gods. They are overcome by laughter as they watch 
Hephaistos hustling around the room: dapEcrrcx; 8’ dp’ £V©pxo yeAnx; 
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|iaKap£aai 0£Otaiv, dx; i'Sov "Htpaiaxov 5ia Scbpaxa TtoiTivuovxa 
(1.599—600). Why do the gods laugh at this sight? Do they laugh derisively, 
out of schadenfreude, at the imperfection or infirmity or discomfort of the 
god? To answer “yes” is to project onto the passage ideas that are not present 
in it. There are two phases to the smith god’s intervention. First, he tells Hera 
a story, which elicits a smile. Then he offers her a cup, which she accepts. 
The smile of Hera, and receipt of the cup, are difficult to construe as derision. 
And they are contextually the most relevant guide to the significance of the 
laughter of the gods at the sight of Hephaistos wheezing around the room. In 
addition, as a number of readers have noticed, in this scene, in working his 
way around the room pouring nektar, Hephaistos is playing a role familiar 
from other passages of epic, the role of a young, desirable cup-bearer such as 
Ganymede or Hebe. 3,1 The image is laughable, because Hephaistos is neither 
a good-looking young person nor unambiguously subservient to the other 
Olympians. 

This reading of the assembly of the gods in Book One of the Iliad is 
supported by the account of the attempted assassination of the hero of 
Euripides’ Ion. The Euripidean account appears to be, in part, a gloss on 
the Homeric passage. In the play (lines 1122—1228), a servant describes the 
feast prepared by Ion for the townspeople of Delphi. The setting of 
the banquet, a tent made up of tapestries bearing figural decoration, is 
described in detail. Then the stage is set for the dramatic action: when the 
guests had enjoyed the meal, “an old man came forward and took his place in 
the middle of the floor, and he caused much laughter among the feasters by 
his eager bustling. From the water jars he kept bringing water for the guests 
to wash their hands . .. and had charge of the golden drinking cups, having 
assigned this duty to himself’ (lines 1171—1176, trans. Kovacs 1999). As Froma 
Zeitlin noted, the description bears an uncanny resemblance to the epic 
scene of Hephaistos bustling around the hall of Zeus and engendering 
the laughter of the assembled gods. She rightly emphasized that “in both 
scenes, the laughter arises in part from the incongruity of the old man in 
the role of cupbearer, a task usually assigned to a beautiful boy.” 3 The 
Euripidean passage makes the cause of the laughter explicit: ysAcov 5 ’ e 0 T|K£ 
(juvSHtivok; ttoAuv, JtpoBupa Ttpaaacov, “and he caused much laughter 
among the feasters by his eager bustling” (1172—1173). The participial phrase, 
prothuma prasson, “doing things eagerly,” serves to explain the eruption 
of laughter. 

This is not the only allusion to Hephaistos in this passage. The description 
of the tent takes the form primarily of a series of ekphraseis of the decoration on 
the woven fabrics that constitute the walls and ceiling of the structure (lines 
1141—1165). As often recognized, the elaborate ekphrasis of the celestial scene, 
woven into the fabric that fomied the ceiling of the tent, evokes the opening 
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lines of the Homeric description of the shield of Achilles. The very first things 
Hephaistos wrought upon the shield (18.483-489) were the heavens, and the 
stars or heavenly bodies specifically enumerated (sun, moon, Pleiades, Hyades, 
Orion, and the Bear) correspond to the celestial figures included in Euripides’ 
ekphrasis. Particularly evocative of the Homeric ekphrasis is the compound 
character of the total decoration of the tent erected by Ion: celestial scenes, 
battles, hunting, and, finally, Kekrops and his daughters. In creating the tent, 
Ion is like Hephaistos, and in describing its decoration, Euripides is like 
Homer. In the Ion, the collocation of two memorable descriptions from 
Homeric epic, both of which feature the god Hephaistos, make the allusion 
to the smith god unmistakable. 39 

In Euripides’ evocation of the laughably bustling elderly Hephaistos-like 
cup-bearer, the old man is no fool. His comical antics are a deceptive means 
to a very different end, a diversion, which created the opportunity for him 
to distribute the drinking vessels without raising suspicion, and place the drop 
of poison in Ion’s wine cup. The description of Hephaistos in the Homeric 
account of the assembly of the gods provided for Euripides a model not only 
of the hardworking, hustling old cup-bearer but also of the clever man 
who deliberately mocks himself in order to advance his ulterior objective. 
I also call attention to the ease with which Euripides, or the text, moves from 
an evocation of the most celebrated work of Hephaistos’ art, in the shield- 
like decoration of Ion’s tent, to that of the most laughable of the god’s 
actions, in the overly solicitous old man. The god’s artistry and antics are 
of a piece. 

Let us return to the comparison between the comic actions of Hephaistos 
in the Iliad and those of the Odyssey. The same rare hexameter line expresses 
the eruption of immortal laughter in the assembly of the gods and in the song 
of Demodokos (//. t-599 — Od. 8.326). By mocking himself as he does in the 
Iliad, Hephaistos cleverly dissolved the tension between Zeus and Hera and 
restored a happy social equilibrium to the feasting gods. Through a similar 
self-exposure of physical weakness and social unattractiveness in the Song of 
Demodokos, Hephaistos allows the gods to see for themselves, with their 
own eyes, not only his cleverness but also his mastery of the use of humor. 
Both the Iliadic and Odyssean passages highlight, explicitly or implicitly, the 
rhetorical, dramatic, and technological inventiveness of Hephaistos, which 
surprises and delights the gods. They do not expect such artistry or accom¬ 
plishments from an imperfect, undesirable figure. They are laughing 
with him more than at him. The narrative exemplifies a model of humor 
in which a poet, artist, or symposiast makes himself a positive object of 
laughter. 4 ' In this way, he fosters a solidarity in the drinking group that 
encompasses himself, calls attention to his own creativity, and adds humor 
to his tool kit. 
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THERSITES AND HEPHAISTOS: TWO MODELS OF THE USES 
OF HUMOR 

The deceptively skillful reconciliation by Hephaistos of the quarrel between 
Zeus and Hera is strategically placed in the Iliad. It closely follows the quarrel 
between Achilles and Agamemnon earlier in Book One, and so it is natural to 
read Hephaistos’ intervention with that of Athena or Nestor in the earlier 
incident. There, the two heroes engage in an escalating exchange of increas¬ 
ingly explicit threats and insults (1.53—309). There too the dispute is brokered 
by a deity. At the moment when Achilles slides his sword out of its sheath, 
contemplating whether to kill Agamemnon on the spot or contain his 
pounding anger, Athena intervenes. But the goddess does not help Achilles 
to accept his situation or ameliorate his anger, as Hephaistos does for Hera. 
Athena merely persuades him to desist from immediate, irrevocable action. 
Next, Nestor tries to resolve the dispute. Nestor, like Hephaistos, deploys a 
personal anecdote: in his youth, he fought alongside the greatest heroes ever to 
walk the earth, and those great men listened to Nestor (1.247—284). But the 
intervention of Nestor lacks the skillful use of self-deprecation that charac¬ 
terizes the intervention of Hephaistos. The identity of Nestor’s foe, the 
centaurs, may strike one today as perhaps bathetic or anticlimactic, but there 
is no trace in the text that the name was intended or received humorously. 
And Nestor’s intervention failed. It is true, as often pointed out, that the 
juxtaposition of the two quarrels in Book One of the Iliad brings out by 
contrast how much easier it is to resolve a dispute among immortals, who have 
less to lose, than among mortals. The ultimate threat facing the gods is but a 
punishing fall. Agamemnon, by contrast, very nearly lost his life on the parade 
ground. But the juxtaposition also brings out differences in the manner in 
which one intervenes creatively and effectively in an assembled group. 

The violence averted by Hephaistos in Book One of the Iliad also pre¬ 
cedes the violently resolved quarrel involving Thersites in Book Two. The 
juxtaposition is particularly significant because, in both scenes, laughter 
plays the decisive role in resolving the dispute. Two models of how to use 
laughter to facilitate the cohesion of a group are developed in Books One and 
Two. Although Thersites is commonly compared to Archilochos and Hippo- 
nax as paradigms of social or political criticism, Hephaistos arguably offers a 
closer model for the manner in which those poets leverage themselves in 
their verse. 

In Book Two (1—210), the Achaian expedition devolves into anarchy. 
Remarkably, having been assured in a dream from Zeus that he may now 
capture Troy, Agamemnon tests the resolve of his army by misleadingly 
suggesting that Zeus had turned against them. In a speech to the entire army, 
he provocatively advocates flight. Far from eliciting feelings of shame, meeting 
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resistance, firing up the fighting spirit, the recommendation, backfiring, results 
in a mad collective dash for the ships. “And now they might have won their 
journey home, the men of Argos fighting the will of fate, yes” (2.155), had 
not the goddesses Hera and Athena taken action. 41 Athena found Odysseus. 
Divinely inspired, Odysseus seized the scepter from Agamemnon, restrained 
the army from immediate departure, and forced it back into assembly, with 
difficulty. 

“But one man, Thersites, still railed on, nonstop,” 0£pcrixr|<; 8 ’ etl poiivoc; 
d[t£TpO£7tf|(; EKoAcba (2.212). This man receives a remarkably long introduc¬ 
tion. We learn first about his mental temperament and habits: 0^ EJt£a (pp£oi 
fjaiv aKoapa te jtoAAa x£ rj8r|, pai|;, axap on Kaxa Koapov, epi^£p£vai 
paaiAxhatv, “his head was full of obscenities, teeming with rant, all for 
no good reason, insubordinate, baiting the kings.” One point is particularly 
important: he says “anything to provoke some laughter from the troops,” aAA’ 
0 xi oi xtaaixo yxAouov Apydoiaiv eppxvat (2.213-216). It is important 
because it reveals the motivation underlying the speech Thersites is about 
to give. However much its content mirrors fundamental problems of morale 
and disenfranchisement articulated by Achilles in Book One, the timing and 
intention of the speech is motivated by Thersites’ habit of railing at the kings 
for the sake of a laugh. 

This scene is unique in epic poetry for the amount of detail given to the 
physical description of a man: 

aicTXL<xro<; Ss avf)p imo 'IAiov r|A0£- 
(poAicoc; et]v, xwAoq 6’ ercpov iraSa- rcb Se oi ropw 
KUpxcb, £7tl 0Trj0o<; ctuvoxwkote- ai)xap ii7r£p0£ 
cpo^oq £r|v K£cpaAr|v, i[/£6vfi 6’ £7t£vf|vo0£ Aaxvr|. 

“Here was the ugliest man who ever came to Troy. Bandy-legged he was, 
with one foot clubbed, both shoulders humped together, curving over his 
caved-in chest, and bobbing above them his skull warped to a point, sprouting 
clumps of scraggly, woolly hair” (2.216—219). I n a phrase that seems deliber¬ 
ately designed to invite comparison with Achilles, the self-styled aristos or 
“best” of the Achaians (1.224), Thersites is said to be “the aischistos, ‘ugliest,’ 
of the Achaians” (2.216). ! ~ In the Iliad, the closest parallel for this extraordinary 
physical description is perhaps Priam’s impressions of the Achaian heroes as he 
surveys them from the walls of Troy. Particularly similar is the description of 
Odysseus, which touches on both the unusual physique and extraordinary 
rhetorical abilities of the hero (3.191—224). A closer parallel occurs in the 
Odyssey, in the description of Odysseus as he is transformed by Athena into 
an ugly old man (13.429-438, quoted below). That passage is the closest 
parallel for the description of Thersites in the sense that it is presented not by 
a character within the story (like Priam), but by the narrator, and because it 
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constitutes a pause in the narrative. But perhaps the most memorable features 
of the description ofThersites, being pholkos, perhaps meaning “drop-footed,” 
and cholos, which means “crippled,” are ones that he shares with Hephaistos. 

In Book Two of the Iliad, Thersites speaks critically of Agamemnon, with 
whom the Achaians were exceedingly angry. 43 Why is the king unhappy, 
Thersites asks, what does he want now? His camp is filled with bronze and 
many girls, which the Achaians offer to him first, whenever they capture a city. 
Thersites even refers to himself as the sort of person who undertakes the hard 
work of capturing a Trojan, the ransom gold for whom will go to the king. 
Perhaps this is meant to make the army laugh, for the physical description of 
the man suggests that he, like Hephaistos, would have difficulty running down 
anyone with two good legs. Pushing the limits of acceptable speech, Thersites 
even asks if there is some young girl Agamemnon wants, to keep for himself 
and fuck. 44 He criticizes the army, calling it “ladies,” for putting up with the 
inequitable compensation structure of the expedition. He reminds the army 
of one reason why they might very well be angry with Agamemnon, namely, 
that the king has dishonored Achilles, who is a far better man. (The other 
reason why they might very well be furious with the king is that his recom¬ 
mendation to return home, something the army clearly desires, turns out to 
have been a pointless ruse.) Thersites ends his speech by wondering that 
Achilles allowed the king to get away with the seizure of Briseis (2.225—242). 

This is a well-constructed speech, as Odysseus will himself concede in his 
response (Aiytx; 7t£p ecbv aycmr|Tf|<;, “though you are a clear speaker in 
assembly,” 2.246). It closely echoes the criticisms of Agamemnon made by 
Achilles in Book One. Both Achilles and Thersites argue that Agamemnon 
receives the lion’s share of the spoils even though the hard work that generates 
them is done by other men. Achilles never receives an equal share even though 
he is the best warrior. Thersites is rehearsing arguments that are thematically 
central to the entire Iliad , 45 

However much his argument may be mainstream, Thersites’ verbal assault 
backfires. His recommendation to the army that it sail for home pits Thersites 
against the man tasked by the goddess Athena with preventing just that 
scenario from becoming reality. In a stroke of genius, Odysseus fights fire 
with something like an incendiary device. It would have been a challenge to 
take Thersites’ argument at face value, responding point for point, given the 
facts that no less a hero than Achilles was making the same claims, and that the 
army seemed to agree with them. So Odysseus takes the low road. He insults 
Thersites (“no one alive less soldierly than you”) and threatens him (“[I’ll] strip 
the clothing off you ... and whip you howling naked back to the fast ships,” 
2.248, 261—263). Then he strikes him on his shoulders with the nail-studded 
scepter, and Thersites crumples under the blow, tears welling up in his eyes 
and a bloody welt in the middle of his back. The army laughs (2.270). 
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The sample of sentiment included in the narrative (2.271—277) suggests that 
the Achaians are delighted that Odysseus put an end to the quarrelsome 
interjections of Thersites, which appear to have tried their patience over time. 
But the hero’s intervention has not cleared the air as effectively as Hephaistos 
broke the tension on Mount Olympos. Oi 5 s teal dyviipevoi jt£p kn auxqi 
f| 5 u ysAaaaav (2.270): the participial phrase, achnumenoiper, “though grieving 
in their hearts,” which accompanies the statement ep’ autoi hedugelassan, “they 
laughed sweetly at him,” seems important if elusive. Presumably, the soldiers 
are not upset that Odysseus has beaten Thersites, since the text goes on to say 
specifically that they approve of what he did. The only odd note struck by the 
sample of rank-and-file sentiment is its hyperbole: “a thousand terrific strokes 
he’s carried ofHOdysseus, taking the lead in tactics, mapping battle-plans. 
But here’s the best thing yet he’s done for the men—he’s put a stop this 
babbling, foulmouthed foul!” (2.272-275). 4f> The word per, “though,” seems 
to suggest that the men are distressed even as they are laughing. The slapstick 
comic intervention of Odysseus has not completely dissolved the army’s 
underlying anger, which presumably concerns the shabby manner in which 
Agamemnon has treated it or Achilles or both. 

THERSITES AS EMBODIMENT OF THE “LOWER CLASS” 

The social-political framework of the narrative of Thersites’ intervention and 
humiliation has been perceptively described by Bruce Lincoln. In the con¬ 
vening of the assembly in Book Two of the Iliad, a distinction is drawn 
between the basilees, or “kings,” and the rest of the army. Before speaking to 
the army as a whole, Agamemnon holds an executive session of elders. 
To them alone does he reveal the true intention behind the suggestion he 
will make to the army to sail home, the intention of testing the troops. “And 
out he marched, leading the way from the council. The rest sprang to their 
feet, the aKT| 7 tTOi)X 01 paatArje^, ‘sceptered kings,’ obeyed the great field 
marshal. Aaol, ‘rank and file,’ streamed behind and rushed like swarms of 
bees .. .” (2.84—87). Here the verbal differentiation is between the skeptouchoi 
basilees and the laoi. When Agamemnon’s pep rally fails, and the army is 
earnestly preparing for departure, and Odysseus is engaged to prevent the 
soldiers from leaving, the distinction between kings and others reappears. 
The text describes two different kinds of intervention, depending on the social 
status of the person(s) to whom Odysseus is speaking. 

Whenever Odysseus met some man of rank (PaaLAfja Kai sljoxov 
avSpa), he’d halt and hold him back with winning words: “my friend— 
it’s wrong to threaten you like a coward, but you stand fast, you keep 
your men in check! It’s too soon to see Agamemnon’s purpose clearly. 

Now he’s only testing us, soon he'll bear down hard. Didn’t we all hear 
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his plan in secret council?” .. . [but] when he caught sight of some 
common soldier (Si) pot) avSpa Poomvxa) shouting out, he’d beat him 
with the scepter, dress him down: “you fool —sit still! Obey the commands 
of others, your superiors ((pspTEpoi)— you, you deserter, rank coward, 
you count for nothing, neither in war nor council.” 

His concluding remarks to the common soldier are cherished by monarchists 
everywhere: on gsv jtco^ tiuvxec; paaiA.Eijaop.Ev EV0a5’ AxaioL ouk ctyaBov 
TtoAuKOipavlrp etc; icolpavoc; ecttco, siq paaiAsix;, “how can all Achaeans be 
masters here in Troy? Too many kings can ruin an army—mob rule! Let there 
be one commander ..(2.188—204). The symbolism of the scene has been 
appreciated by many: seizing the scepter from Agamemnon, and using it to 
reestablish the hierarchical authority of the commander-in-chief Odysseus is 
offering a counter-example to Agamemnon of how to be an effective king. 

The great differences between Odysseus’ words and actions, depending on 
whether the target was a king or a “man of the demos making noise,” demon 
andra booonta, are relevant to the interpretation of the episode involving 
Thersites. When Odysseus responded to Thersites’ critique of Agamemnon, 
he did not reason with him, as he reasoned with the kings, but hit him with the 
scepter, and insulted him, just as he did whenever he encountered a “man of 
the demos making noise.” It is almost as if the episode of Thersites is a specific 
example of the sort of intervention that is described in a general way earlier in 
the passage. It is not necessary to assume that an elaborate ideology of distinct 
social classes (basilees and demos, or basilees and plethus) informs the narrative to 
recognize that this episode (in conjunction with the quarrel in Book One) is 
articulating the differences between the ways in which one might interact with 
those equal in power, and the techniques one employs in dealing with the less 
powerful. 49 

The comparison between the rebukes Odysseus made to an anonymous 
“man of the demos ” and his attack on Thersites touches on an important 
question about Thersites’ social status or origins. Outside of the Iliad, the 
man has a modestly significant pedigree. According to the fifth-century BC 
mythographer Pherekydes (fragment 123 Fowler 2000), he was the son of 
Agrios, grandson of Portheus, and therefore first cousin (once removed) of 
Diomedes, a major player in the Iliad. Pherekydes (or the later commentary 
that cites Pherekydes) explains that Thersites was among the heroes who 
hunted the Kalydonian boar. He lost his nerve, was thrown off a cliff by 
Meleager in disgust, and was permanently injured. That explains the physical 
deformities attributed to him in the Iliad. Thersites’ noble lineage, especially 
his relationship with Diomedes, is relevant to the interpretation of the story of 
his death, which was told, it is reported, in the lost epic entitled Aithiopis. 
According to Proklos’ summary of the epic, Thersites was killed by Achilles 
because the scold had accused the hero of treasonous affection for the enemy 
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combatant Penthesilea; the murder led to a dispute among the Achaians, 
which necessitated the purification of Achilles for the crime. In the late 
antique epic of Quintus of Smyrna (1.769—773), Diomedes was outraged by 
the murder of Thersites, because Thersites was his cousin. ’ It is a matter 
of debate whether the genealogy known to Pherekydes was already familiar to 
the poet(s) of the Iliad and suppressed, or unknown and subsequently con¬ 
structed either independently or in part on the basis of ideas contained in Book 
Two. On the one hand, the Aithiopis appears to have been an old epic (or to 
represent an ancient tradition). 52 One inference that might be drawn from 
its plot is that, in this narrative tradition, Thersites was related genealogically to 
one or more Achaians, because his murder did not go unnoticed. On the other 
hand, as the ancient commentaries on the Iliad already wondered (on line 
2.212), could Odysseus have physically struck Thersites without eliciting a 
negative reaction, if Thersites had been the cousin of Diomedes? The unchar¬ 
acteristic absence from the Iliad of information about Thersites’ family is 
particularly notable in view of the length and detail of his introduction. 
Why are patronymic and place of origin the only things absent from this 
fulsome account? The absence of those things, taken together with the manner 
in which Odysseus treats Thersites, as if he were no basileus but a “man of the 
demos,” can be accounted for in two ways: one is that the figure has no 
genealogy, because he was invented by the poets working in the Iliadic 
tradition for this particular situation. Compatible with that hypothesis is 
the transparent quality of the name Thersites, which invites comparison 
with the word thrasos, “rashness, insolence.” The name seems ideally tailored 
to his personality as described in this episode. 55 Equally plausible, however, 
is the idea that Thersites’ elite family background has been deliberately down¬ 
played in this episode. Compatible with that idea is the thought that part of 
Odysseus’ genius or strategy was to treat this minor basileus as if he were merely 
a “man of the demos .” 54 

Long ago, George Calhoun argued against reading the story of Thersites in 
relation to social class or politics. 

The Thersites episode has often been solemnly scrutinized for a social and 
political significance which I think it does not have, and a character 
whom the poet took pains to particularize has been hailed as the type of 
the common man, the champion of the people against the nobles. 
Thersites is introduced for a purely literary purpose, and that purpose is 
attained when the cross-currents of bewilderment, anger, and discontent 
aroused by conflicting commands are swept up into the burst of universal 
merriment that greets the “heckler’s” discomfiture. ' 

It is undeniable that the Thersites episode is an integral part of the unfolding 
narrative of Books One and Two. This is shown particularly by the close 
rhetorical relationship between the argument advanced by Thersites in Book 
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Two, and the one made by Achilles in Book One. It is also apparent, however, 
that the episode as a whole is carefully constructed so as to highlight differences 
in the ways in which Odysseus treats the members of the Achaian expedition, 
depending on their status as leaders or followers. The particular manner in 
which he eliminates the challenge issued by Thersites to the continuation of 
the expedition is predicated on this framework of differential treatment. 
The point is, social status may not be the primary object of representation in 
Book Two, but it is an important feature of the narrative, and not irrelevant to 
the larger and central question of the equitable awarding of time, “honor, 
recognition,” in the Iliad. Just so, “social status” is not the primary point of the 
narrative of the quarrel and its reconciliation by Hephaistos in Book One. 
But elements of social subordination are employed in order to articulate the 
particular mode of self-deprecating humor exemplified in the episode. 

THERSITES AS EMBODIMENT OF THE DISCOURSE OF BLAME 

Social stratification and political authority are not the only cultural phenomena 
that arguably lurk in the background of the Thersites episode. In 1979, 
Gregory Nagy published an influential argument that related the narrative 
not to social theory (at least, not directly) but to poetic genre.' 6 The words 
used in the epic to describe Thersites— aischistos or “most base” (in Nagy’s 
translation) or echthistos “most hateful”—are words associated with the poetry 
of blame. The two heroes to whom Thersites is most inimical, Achilles and 
Odysseus, are emblematic of epic poetry as a medium for the preservation of 
the kleos of exceptional individuals, or praise. Nagy suggested that Thersites, as 
represented in the Iliad, is the embodiment of blame. The story of his defeat by 
Odysseus mirrors the alignment of epic, as a poetic genre, with the larger 
cultural discourse of praise. “Thersites is the most inimical figure to the two 
prime characters of Homeric Epos precisely because it is his function to blame them. 
Epos is here actually presenting itself as parallel to praise poetry by being an 
institutional opposition of blame poetry.” The fundamental distinction articu¬ 
lated here is related to the dyadic model of the origins of poetry, sketched by 
Aristotle in the passage of the Poetics discussed in chapter two (1448 b 23—33, 
trans. Halliwell): “[p]oetry branched into two, according to its creators’ char¬ 
acters: the more serious produced mimesis of noble actions and the actions of 
noble people, while the more vulgar depicted the actions of the base, in the 
first place by composing psogoi, ‘invectives,’ (just as others produced hymns and 
encomia) ... Of the older poets some became composers of epic hexameter, 
others of iamboi, ‘iambic lampoons’.” Relevant also is the Aristotelian account 
of the origins of comedy. Thersites, the most aischos, “ugly” (or “base”), of the 
Achaians, regularly spoke in assembly whatever he thought would be funny, 
geloiion (Iliad 2.215). As noted in chapter two, Aristotle defined comedy in 
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relation to aischros, “the shameful or ugly”: “Comedy, as we said, is mimesis of 
baser but not wholly vicious characters: rather, the laughable is one category 
of aischros, ‘the shameful’” (1449 a 31—33). 

Perhaps the most far-reaching point of Nagy’s interpretation is his claim that 
the physical ugliness of Thersites is a metaphor of the character of blame 
poetry: “surely the base appearance of Thersites serves to mirror in form 
the content of his blame poetry.” The affinity between physical ugliness and 
the poetry of invective is well documented in the case ofHipponax (as seen in 
chapter three).’ The lesson learned from close examination of the poetry and 
testimonia concerning Hipponax, however, is that the physical ugliness of the 
poet is a carefully crafted feature of his poetic se/^presentation. Ugliness is a 
pretext for an engagement in an inter-media competition with (arguably 
fictional) visual artists, which allows the poet not only to transfer responsibility 
for the notoriety of his looks to another party but also to demonstrate the 
superiority of (his own) poetry over the medium of sculpture. In a sense, 
though his self-described appearance is laughable, and he engages in blame of 
his enemies, the aim of the poetry is praise—self-praise of the poet. The careful 
crafting of his own physical appearance even allowed Hipponax to identify 
himself with an emblem of epic praise, the hero Odysseus. Generally speaking, 
ugliness allowed Hipponax to stake out a position as a praiseworthy underdog. 
Physical appearance crops up in the poetry of Archilochos as well, although 
not in relation to himself. The narrator of fragment 114W, as noted in chapter 
two, expresses a preference for a general who is short, with a bent shins, a firm 
stance, and a big heart, over a tall, preening, clean-shaven, and vain general. In 
the description of the preferred general, one discerns, once again, the epic 
figure of Odysseus. In short, physical ugliness is indeed a feature of the persona 
or characters of the two poets most closely associated in the Archaic period 
with “blame”—but ugliness is a means to an end. It is an instrumental part of a 
complex strategy of claiming a marginal status from which to assert one’s 
superiority, originality, creativity, and, ultimately, praise-worthiness. 

The instrumentality of ugliness is exemplified in the Odyssey by Odysseus 
himself. Consider the words he speaks to Penelope while he is in disguise, 
attempting to demonstrate that he knew Odysseus without openly revealing 
that he himself is Odysseus: “He kept a herald beside him, a man a little older 
than himself. I’ll try to describe him to you, best I can. Round-shouldered he 
was, swarthy, curly-haired. His name? Eurybates. And Odysseus prized him 
most of all his men. Their minds worked as one” (Odyssey 19.244—248). 
It seems beyond much doubt that Odysseus is describing a man of African 
physiognomy—a man very different in appearance therefore from the run-of- 
the-mill Achaian. By choosing to describe this man, Odysseus is able to make 
three points: the unusual physical appearance of Eurybates allows for 
no ambiguity about whether the stranger is talking about a man familiar to 
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Penelope or some other man; this is proof that the stranger really had known 
Odysseus. In addition, the fact that this man, very different in appearance from 
other Achaians, is Odysseus’ most trusted lieutenant suggests that Odysseus 
values inner qualities over appearances, or believes that appearances tell one 
nothing about a person’s real nature. In that respect, the passage of the Odyssey 
really does express a sentiment very similar to what is expressed in the poem of 
Archilochos about the two generals (fragment 114W). Finally, by choosing to 
describe a man who is unattractive and imperfect by mainstream Achaian 
standards, but most like-minded to Odysseus, the unappealing beggar who is 
relating this account seems to be hinting that there is something like Odysseus 
hiding within himself. 

Underscoring the often instrumental function of ugliness in epic is the fact 
that the figure who shuts down the “ugliest” of the Achaians in the Iliad is the 
same man who voluntarily undergoes transformation into a figure of roughly 
equal ugliness in the Odyssey. 

She shriveled the supple skin on the lithe limbs, stripped the russet curls 
from his head, covered his body top to toe with the wrinkled hide of an 
old man and dimmed the fire in his eyes, so shining once. She turned his 
shirt and cloak into squalid rags, ripped and filthy, smeared with grime 
and soot. She flung over this the long pelt of a bounding deer, rubbed 
bare, and gave him a staff and beggar’s sack, torn and tattered, slung from 
a fraying rope. (13.429-438) 

What is different about this instance in which Homeric epic describes a very 
unheroic physical appearance, compared with the Thersites episode, is that 
appearance, in this case, is clearly and unambiguously a means to an end 
(compare 13.308-310 and 333—335). The temporary disfigurement of Odysseus 
allows him to infiltrate his home, line up allies, and position himself to take 
advantage of the opportunity provided him by Penelope’s contest to string her 
husband’s bow. In this narrative, physical and verbal impersonation of a 
dishevelled beggar allows one man, perhaps a nobleman once but a nobody, 
politically speaking, now, to gain the advantage over one hundred of the 
region’s best and brightest. 

One incident in particular involving the disguised Odysseus in the Odyssey is 
comparable to the episode of Thersites in the Iliad. This is the encounter with 
Iros in Book Eighteen (18.1—107). In both poems, a man is introduced into the 
story in order to be defeated by Odysseus. Like Thersites, Iros is an abject 
person who receives an elaborate introduction, which touches on his custom¬ 
ary habits and physical appearance. Iros is a beggar with a big appetite, a 
weakling but large in size. Just as Thersites used to neikeieske, “quarrel,” with 
Odysseus and Achilles, Iros neikeion with (the disguised) Odysseus (II. 2.221, 
Od. 18.9). The scene in the Odyssey is unfolding before an assembly of sorts, 
just as the scene in the Iliad, though it is an assembly of sybaritic suitors and not 
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dissatisfied soldiers. The prospect of a fistfight between Iros and the beggar 
makes the suitors laugh, just as the beating received by Thersites makes the 
soldiers laugh. Antinoos threatens Iros with violence similar to, but even more 
ghastly than, the stripping and public nakedness and exile to the ships with 
which Odysseus threatened Thersites. Iros, like Thersites, is struck physically 
and dispatched from the story for good. The suitors laugh again when 
the beggar returns from dragging away Iros, and this time the language, f) 5 t) 
yeAcflVTEq, “sweetly laughing” (18.111), is exactly the same as the language 
describing the laughter engendered by Thersites’ comeuppance (Iliad 2.270, 
hedu gelassan). 

The Iros episode is of particular interest to those who study the poetry of 
Archilochos and Hipponax, as seen in chapters two and three. The word used 
by Antinoos to describe the entertainment unexpectedly provided by the 
verbal and physical fight, T£p7iooA.fj, “pleasure” (18.37), is the word used 
synonymously, it seems, for iambic poetic performances, in Archilochos frag¬ 
ment 215W. Hipponax appears to have modelled his narrative of his own fist- 
fight with Boupalos on this epic scene (fragments 73.4, 120, 121W). For my 
present purposes, what is of interest is the fact that Odysseus is cast very 
differently in the Iros episode than he is in the encounter with Thersites. 
In the Iros affair, Odysseus is at least as ugly and as destitute as the beggar Iros. 
If Thersites and Iros are metaphors for blame poetry, in their physical ugliness 
and appetite, then Odysseus, the hero of the praise poetry of the Odyssey, 
at this moment, is no less a figure of blame. The point is, ugliness and hunger 
are instrumental to a strategy that will result in his eventual triumph, not 
metaphors of an unbridgeable gap between praise and blame. '' 9 

EPIC RAP BATTLE: THERSITES VERSUS HEPHAISTOS 

Let us return to the point of departure of our discussion of the story of 
Thersites, namely, the manner in which Hephaistos resolved the dispute 
among the gods at the end of Iliad Book One. The proximity of the two 
passages in the Iliad that feature collective laughter invite comparison.' 1 Lame¬ 
ness is an obvious similarity in physical appearance shared by Thersites and 
Hephaistos. Their ugliness and deformity may also affect their place within 
their societies. Certainly, Hephaistos was banished from Olympos because he 
was crippled (so he claims in Iliad 18.396—397, and Hera admits in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo 317—318). He was rejected, as he claims in the song of 
Demodokos, by Aphrodite for the fact that he is crippled and not handsome 
like Ares. Although there are good reasons to think that the gods laugh at 
Hephaistos at the end of Book One of the Iliad because he is performing a 
menial task that should be performed by a good-looking young servant, it is 
also possible for a reader or listener to think that they laugh at him for his looks. 
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It is not possible to say with certainty that the physical ugliness of Thersites, 
singled out so uniquely in the text of the Iliad (the ugliest man to come to 
Troy!), is integral to his penchant for making the Achaians laugh, but the 
proximity of the two traits within the text (2.215, 21 6) tempts one to think 
that the Achaians laughed at him in part because of his looks. Thersites, 
like Hephaistos, was not prevented from speaking even within the highest 
circles of power of his society. Outside of the Iliad, Thersites was a member 
of the elite, related by blood to celebrated heroes such as Diomedes. Finally, 
both figures routinely attempt to elicit humor from their audience. All those 
affinities underscore the comparability of the two instances of humor in the 
opening two books of the Iliad: when Thersites begins to speak in the troubled 
assembly of the Achaians, he is, for the moment, like Hephaistos when he 
begins to speak to Hera in the midst of the grumbling gods. 

The similarities end the moment the words leave their mouths. Thersites 
fails to persuade the Achaians to his point of view. His suggestion that the 
Achaians return home elicits a crushing response from Odysseus. Thersites 
is subject to physical violence and excluded from the laughter uniting the 
Achaians. Hephaistos succeeds in persuading Hera to back down, averting the 
threat of violence, and himself engenders the laughter that unites the gods. 1,1 
One reason why Thersites’ performance failed is that Thersites misidentified 
the occasion of the restive, dispirited assembly as an appropriate moment for a 
comic interlude. Hephaistos correctly matched his form of intervention to 
the convivial Olympian context, just as Demodokos correctly guessed that the 
comical tale of Ares and Aphrodite would alleviate the tension at the Phaiakian 
feast. But the failure of Thersites’ performance is also due to the things he 
chose to say. He aimed exclusively at generating derisive laughter by high¬ 
lighting or exaggerating the king’s avarice. Crucially, unlike Hephaistos, he did 
not leverage himself, his own weaknesses or limitations, as an object of humor. 

In fact, the figure within Book Two who demonstrates the most skillful 
understanding of humor is not Thersites, but Odysseus. By mentioning expli¬ 
citly the humorous intention behind Thersites’ past speeches in assembly, the 
text raises the expectation that the army will laugh at this one. The reader or 
listener is not disappointed. But the expectation that the humor will be 
generated by something contained within Thersites’ speech is foiled. It is 
the physical assault on Thersites, which reduces him to the level of a “man 
of the demos,” that makes the Achaians laugh. Odysseus turned the tables on 
Thersites, by refusing to take him seriously as a satirical speaker, which 
disarmed the man of the only skill he possessed. Crucially, Odysseus used 
physical violence with restraint. He did not kill or permanently injure the man, 
but merely made him cry in public. The parallel story in the Aithiopis, in which 
Thersites taunted Achilles, and Achilles killed Thersites on the spot, exempli¬ 
fies how skillfully Odysseus resolves the crisis in the Iliad. For in the Aithiopis, 
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the murder of Thersites by Achilles resulted in a rebellion within the army, 
whereas as the (relatively) milder beating of Thersites by Odysseus actually 
quelled the rebellion, or began the process of quelling the rebellion, already set 
in motion in Books One and Two of the Iliad . 1 As in the Odyssey so in the 
Iliad, Odysseus and Hephaistos employ similar strategies to overcome threats or 
resolve conflicts. 

Concerning the relationship between physical ugliness and poetic blame, 
Bruce Lincoln offered an explanation that goes some way toward acknow¬ 
ledging the fluid or dynamic nature of the relationship: 

Yet starting from the same point—the association of an ugly language 
of blame with an ugly speaker of that language—one may move the 
analysis in a somewhat different direction [from the theory of Gregory 
Nagy] by stressing that ideals of beauty and ugliness do not spring 
unproblematically from nature, but are themselves culturally constructed. 
Blame thus originates not with “the ugly,” but rather with persons who 
suffer the adverse judgments of others who, in one fashion or another, 
more thoroughly embody their society’s aesthetic norms. “The ugly” 
thus comes to experience those norms as the ultimate source of their 
suffering, and they can ratify or embrace society’s notion of “the good” 
and “the beautiful” only at the cost of denouncing themselves. Yet they 
have another option to them, for they may also denounce the norms 
and those whom they profit, although in doing so they risk offending 
people, particularly those who are most successful and powerful under 
the established regime of beauty. 

The dynamic described by Lincoln is exemplified by the figure of Hephaistos in 
the Iliad and Odyssey. His genealogy is unorthodox, an elite and powerful 
mother but obscure paternity. His physical limitations or imperfections 
result in his physical expulsion or emotional rejection by other gods and 
goddesses. He is often in exile. His situation appears to be exactly like the 
situation of “the ugly” in Lincoln’s scheme. Hephaistos can accept his society’s 
notion of beauty only by discounting his own worthiness to be the husband 
of Aphrodite. Or he can reject the norms but at the cost of his relationships 
with Aphrodite, Ares, or Zeus. It seems to me, however, that the narrative of 
the assembly of the gods at the end of Book One of the Iliad and, perhaps 
less completely, the Song of Demodokos in the Odyssey offers a third way. The 
technological knowledge, cunning, and rhetorical skill of Hephaistos allow him 
to out-fox those who would put him down, reclaim a position of equability, 
even briefly take up a position of leadership among the Olympians, and unite the 
gods for a moment of collective, consciousness-raising good will.' 1 

All of the characters we have studied, Smikros, Euphronios, Archilochos, 
Hipponax, and Odysseus, entail some mixture of unattractiveness, marginal¬ 
ization, social ambition, untruthfulness, cunning, virtuosity, and humor, in 
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themselves as well as in the poems or paintings that give form to them and 
to which they give form. Hephaistos is the formula distilled to its essence, for 
he is the ugliest, funniest, and (along with his close associate Athena) the most 
cunning of the gods. For the understanding of how the formula may manifest 
itself in Greek art, Hephaistos is of particular interest because he is also, in 
addition to all those other things, the essential practitioner of the visual arts. 
Euphronios may not represent himself or his alter ego Smikros as unattractive, 
but that is perhaps due to the fact that, as artisans, they enter the representa¬ 
tional arena as socially marginal figures. Smikros and Euphronios emulate 
beautiful people-wealthy symposiasts, frivolous young komasts, or suave 
pederasts (plates I, III, XI, and figure 14). Perhaps like the gods at the end of 
Iliad Book One, witnessing Hephaistos’ imitation of Ganymede, the users and 
viewers of those vases, watching Euphronios represent himself and his alter ego 
as the beautiful people they are not, laughed appreciatively, acknowledging 
the artist’s inventiveness. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


PICTORIAL SUBJECTIVITY 
AND THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES 
ON THE FRANCOIS VASE 


The song of Demodokos in Book Eight of the Odyssey, which celebrates the 
triumph of Hephaistos over Ares, is closely comparable to a venerable story of 
the triumph of Hephaistos over his cold and aristocratic mother. The “return 
of Hephaistos,” as the triumph over Hera is known, was very frequently 
represented in Greek art of the Archaic period. In the most ambitious surviving 
example, the so-called Francois vase of around 570 BC, the mythological 
dynamic articulated in epic poetry is thematized in brilliantly subtle ways. 
Hephaistos is both outcast and celebrity. His technological sophistication 
enables him, like Doctor Strangelove, to become an indispensable member 
of a pantheon of perfect physiques in spite of his physical deficiencies. 

The earliest known occurrence of the story of the return of Hephaistos is a 
substantial Archaic Homeric Hymn to Dionysos. The hymn told the story of the 
birth of Dionysos in a remote, hidden, foreign location, and his eventual 
acceptance as a major Olympian deity thanks to his role in the return of 
Hephaistos. 1 The fullest surviving literary account, however, is attributed to 
the late Roman writer Libanios: Hera banished her son Hephaistos from 
Olympos out of shame due to his lameness. Hephaistos was not without 
resources, however, because of his skills. He built a throne with invisible bonds 
and sent it to his mother as a gift. Delighted, she sat down, but found herself 
held fast in the chair. In council, the gods determined that it was necessary 
for Hephaistos to return to Olympos, for only he could release the bonds. 
Ares attempted to bring Hephaistos back by force, but the pyrotechnics of the 
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god of the forge were too much for even the war god. Hera’s great distress 
remained. Finally, Dionysos was able to engineer the return of Hephaistos by 
making the smith god drunk with wine. When Hephaistos released Hera from 
her chair, the goddess thanked the wine god for his help by persuading the 
Olympian gods to admit Dionysos too into their number. 2 

Numerous parallels have been noted between the return of Hephaistos 
and parts of the Iliad. They suggest that the return was a long-familiar tale. 
In Book Fourteen (230—276), hoping to persuade Hypnos to anesthetize Zeus, 
Hera travels to Lemnos (traditionally associated not with the god of sleep but 
with Hephaistos) and offers him a golden throne manufactured by Hephaistos. 
Discreetly passing over in silence the offer of the (slightly used?) chair, Hypnos 
declines, recalling a time when Hera was physically placed in “stress positions,” 
and gods were thrown off of Mount Olympos, because Hypnos had knocked 
Zeus out. When Hera sweetens the offer, however, with the possibility of 
marrying one of the Charites, Hypnos eagerly agrees to do as she wishes. 
Throwing gods off of Mount Olympos, immobilizing Hera, golden thrones 
made by Hephaistos, wheeling and dealing for services among the gods, even 
perhaps the promising of beautiful, immortal goddesses as brides are motifs 
shared by the tale in Book Fourteen and the return of Hephaistos. It has even 
been suggested that the isolated, seemingly ad hoc story of the persuasion of 
Hypnos in the Iliad was modelled on the story of the return. 

There are even more substantial similarities between the Demodokean story 
of the revenge on Ares and Aphrodite and the return of Hephaistos. In both, 
he uses the same basic artifice, a piece of furniture equipped with invisible 
yet unbreakable bonds. It seems likely that the gods laughed at the turning 
of the tables on Hera, bound immovably in the chair, just as they laughed 
at Hephaistos’ capture and exposure of Ares and Aphrodite in their tryst. 
Evidence for that supposition comes from one of the fragments associated 
metrically and thematically with an Archaic poem by Alkaios relating the story 
of the return of Hephaistos: ysAav 8’ dBavaxoi 0 £Oi, “and the immortal 
gods laughed.”"’ Ares is bested in the return of Hephaistos as well as in the 
Demodokean tale. Both stories entail discussion and negotiation among 
the gods over what must be done in order to persuade Hephaistos to release 
his captives. 2 Most importantly, in both stories, Hephaistos is rejected by a 
goddess because he is lame and a weakling, and reestablishes his place or 
status thanks to his artistry. 

THE RETURN OF HEPHAISTOS ON THE FRANCOIS VASE 

The return of Hephaistos is an important link between the narrative pattern we 
have been following—of the imperfect, ugly, shunned, but brilliant, artist—and 
the practice of painting vases. The return is the most popular story about 
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Hephaistos in Greek art, and among the most popular of any story in Athenian 
vase-painting. In fact, the fullest early account of the myth is not in any extant 
literary source. The fullest early account is a pictorial representation on the 
Francois vase, an ambitious volute krater created around 570 BC (plate XIV, 
figure 25). The vase bears the signatures of its creators on both sides: Kleitias 
egraphsen and Ergotimos epoiesen /' The representation of the return of Hephais¬ 
tos on this vase differs in emphasis from hundreds of later Athenian vase- 
paintings of the story. In the latter, the principal theme is the lively, musical, 
and often obscene processional movement of the entourage of Dionysos. On 
the Francois vase, the emphasis is on the clash of cultures between mainstream 
Olympian society and “hippy” values embodied by Hephaistos and Dionysos. 

On the right, Dionysos conducts Hephaistos back to Olympos to release his 
mother. On the left, eight gods await the arrival of Hephaistos, amid “conflict¬ 
ing emotions and a charged atmosphere,” as J. D. Beazley diplomatically put it. 
Hermes, Artemis, and perhaps Apollo (the figure is fragmentary) are bystanders. 
Ares does not stand, but sits on a low block, head down, wearing his armor, 
holding his weapons. Athena looks back at the war god. In the downcast look 
and abject pose, one wishes to see the humiliation of Ares, elite warrior bested 
by the weakling Hephaistos. And in the disdainful look of Athena, one likes to 
see schadenfreude. One theme of this myth, which aligns it with the interven¬ 
tion of Hephaistos at the end of Iliad Book One, is that social disharmony may 
be remedied more effectively through the convivial power of Dionysos than 
through military means represented by Ares. The relative prominence of 
Hera compositionally, seated stiffly in her elaborate throne in the middle of 
the frieze, corresponds both to her role in sowing the seed of the crisis and to 
her personal need for rescue. The immobilization of Hera, however, is more 
than just an inconvenience to the goddess. It is a threat to the harmonious 
cohabitation, or coexistence, of the Olympian gods and goddesses generally 
under the leadership of Zeus. That is one way of understanding why Zeus was 
given an even more central, more prominent, position than Hera. 

The king and queen of heaven, for all their importance within the plot of 
the story, however, do not occupy the center of the composition. The center 
is occupied by Aphrodite, who is the first of the Olympian gods to greet the 
entourage of Hephaistos. Dionysos leads a mule on which sits the deformed 
god, his right foot pointed dysfunctionally in the opposite direction of his left. 
The mule is followed by three of the henchmen of Dionysos, part horse, part 
man, and seemingly all phallus, identified collectively by name as Silenoi. 
The silens are accompanied by four nymphs (labelled Nu<m>phai), one of 
whom plays a pair of cymbals, “an orgiastic instrument hitherto unheard in 
heaven” (Beazley). One of the silens cannot keep his hands off the girls, and he 
carries one in his arms. 
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figure 25: Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco, 4209, black-figure volute krater, ABV 76,1, signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 300000 (Francois vase). 
Photo Fernando Guerrini. Courtesy of the Archaeological Superintendency of Tuscany. Return of Hephaistos. 



figure 26: Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco, 4209, black-figure volute krater, ABV 76,1, signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 300000 (Francois vase). 
Photo Fernando Guerrini. Courtesy of the Archaeological Superintendency of Tuscany. Wedding ofPeleus and Thetis. 
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For any viewer familiar with Demodokos’ claim that Aphrodite was bound 
to Hephaistos in marriage—and wondering why the gods would have pro¬ 
moted such a union of beauty and beast—the prominent position of Aphrodite 
in this vase-painting affords an explanation. Determined to restore harmony to 
the coexistence of the gods under his leadership, would Zeus have demurred 
from offering the crippled god the goddess of love, in return for the release 
of Hera? The bartering of goddesses in exchange for services rendered is one 
conception of the lifestyle of the gods well attested in poetry as early as 
Homeric epic, as we have seen. Hephaistos is not exempt from feelings of lust 
for the goddesses, even if his ability to consummate a relationship is limited. 
It is a familiar story that he attempted to rape the favorite daughter of Zeus, 
the goddess Athena, an unpromising date, given her commitment to a life 
of chastity. A moment of passion ended untriumphandy, with the crippled 
god’s sperm on the still-virginal goddess’ thigh.' 

It is true that Aphrodite, more than any other Olympian deity but perhaps 
Hermes, is comfortable in the environment of ripe female figures and over¬ 
heated male libidos that surrounds Dionysos. 1 In a mythological application of 
the commutative property, one might say, the presence of hyper-lusty silens 
and ever-nubile nymphs draws the goddess of love into their midst. The 
possibility cannot be denied, however, that a viewer of the vase in the early 
sixth century BC, familiar with the Song of Demodokos thanks to the 
circulation of an Odyssey, might have conjectured that Hephaistos received 
Zeus’ blessing to wed Aphrodite on the occasion of his return to Olympos." 

Visually, the most unusual and striking thing about this representation of the 
return of Hephaistos is the utter difference between the society of Dionysos 
and that of the Olympian gods. The differences include the presence of the 
intoxicating pharmakon of wine, which is completely foreign to the nektar- 
sipping society of the gods of Homeric epic (e.g., Iliad 4.1—4). The shrill aulos 
and incessant cymbals are a far cry from the mincing choral music with stringed 
accompaniment at Olympian concerts (e.g., Iliad 1.603—604). The libertine 
sexual mores of the silens and nymphs stands in contrast to the conviction 
among the gods that sexual activity should occur in private (compare Hera’s 
qualms about making love outdoors “for all the world to see,” Iliad 
14.330—332). Pictorially, the physiognomy of the silens marks them out as of 
a wholly different order of being compared to the gods. They have not only 
the ears and tails of a horse, which characterize every silen, but also the legs of 
a horse, which is unusual. 1 ’ In addition to the silens’ horse legs, which 
noticeably mark them as physiologically other than the Olympian gods, their 
immense erect phalli set them apart from the gods in terms of ability or 
willingness to exert self-control. Even the faces of the silens attract attention: 
“the heads of Kleitias’ satyrs, with their roomy aquiline noses, and the hair 
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towering over the forehead, are very like the heads ... of his centaurs, but if 
anything wilder and more terrifying” (Beazley). The return of Hephaistos is a 
triumph for the smith god in part because his readmission to Olympian society 
was not predicated or conditioned on his undergoing a total “makeover” into 
a prim and proper Olympian god. That point is expressed visually on the 
Francois vase through the vivid differentiation of the arriving entourage of 
Hephaistos from the Olympian gods and goddesses. Exile did not increase his 
desire to be more like the rest of the Olympians, and it certainly did not expose 
him to good society. 

SOCIAL HIERARCHY AMONG THE GODS IN THE WEDDING 
OF PELEUS AND THETIS 

“[T]he Return of Hephaistos ... is ingeniously linked, or hooked, to the chief 
picture by the special role which two gods, Dionysos and Hephaistos, play 
in both.”' 1 As Beazley noticed, the return of Hephaistos forms an important 
gloss or commentary on the depiction of the gods arriving for the marriage of 
Peleus of Thetis (figure 26), which is the principal subject of the vase. The 
internal references between the two visual narratives are important, because 
they highlight the relationship between artistic prowess and the leveling of 
social hierarchy. 

The representation of the wedding of Peleus and Thetis appears to be 
structured along the lines of the epaulia, an ancient ceremony following a 
wedding, during which songs, dances, and the presentation of gifts occurred. 
A detailed description of the ceremony occurs in an ancient commentary on a 
passage of Homer’s Iliad concerning the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. The 
ceremony occurred on the day after the wedding when the bride was already 
in residence in the home of the groom. Epaulia are also the presents brought 
by the bride’s father to the bride and groom in a parade. The procession was 
led by children, who were followed by people bearing gifts, including 
clothing, items of personal adornment, and vases. 11 The scene on the Francois 
vase corresponds to the description in part. Thetis is already in the bedroom of 
a palace that presumably belongs to Peleus, as he greets the arriving guests at 
the courtyard altar of his home. The arrival of the guests takes the form of a 
parade, with most of the guests arriving via chariot and some arriving on foot. 
The father of the bride (Nereus) is present, the Muses are providing song, and 
the procession is led by figures who, while not children, are of lesser import¬ 
ance hierarchically than later guests (the first guest to arrive is a centaur). 
And at least one guest carries a gift. 

Among the nine guests who arrive at the house of Peleus on foot, rather 
than in the cavalcade, is the god Dionysos (figure 26). He is unusual for the 
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large vase that he carries, the manner in which his legs are positioned, and his 
frontal face. The object that he carries, his evident exertion, and his visual 
engagement with someone in the viewer’s space will occupy us later. For the 
moment, consider the manner in which he travels to the feast. Other import¬ 
ant immortals travel not on foot, like Dionysos, but in four-horse chariots. 
All eight of the Olympian gods waiting for the return of Hephaistos on the 
reverse of the vase, for example, ride in chariots to the wedding reception 
(the names of Apollo and Artemis are lost, but they were certainly included). 
Among the deities in chariots, only two surviving figures (Maia, mother of 
Hemies, Amphitrite, wife of Poseidon) are not major players in the politics 
of Olympos. The figures travelling on foot are, for the most part, divine 
collectives—Muses, Moirai, or Horai, part of the mid-level bureaucracy of 
the pantheon; or figures with atypical, complex, or strained relationships to 
Olympos, such as Demeter or Hestia. Only three other male deities are not 
riding in cars. One, Okeanos, with bull’s head and serpent’s tail, is too big to fit 
in a chariot; another, the father of the bride, Nereus, presumably arrived early 
to help set up the reception. The third is the lame god Flephaistos (figure 27). 

Hephaistos is depicted with feet turned out, bringing up the rear of the 
procession, riding sidesaddle on an “entry-level” vehicle, a lowly donkey. 
Though bringing up the rear within the world of the story, Hephaistos is 
dramatically “spotlit” compositionally by the curving handle of the vase. 
You cannot miss him. Compositionally, he is in proximity to the sea gods 
Okeanos and Nereus. This corresponds in some measure to the story that 
he dwelled with the Nereids Eurynome and Thetis on the banks of the 
river Okeanos for nine years. 1 ' But the implications of difference in status 
between this deity and the other Olympian gods seem undeniable. For a 
crippled god can ride in a chariot, he just cannot walk. 

Among the immediate artistic predecessors 
to the Francois vase is a lavishly painted 
dinos of around 580 BC signed by Sophilos 
(figure 28). It also depicts the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis. On the dinos, most of the 
gods and goddesses active on Olympos in 
epic poetry (Zeus and Hera, Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, Aphrodite and Ares, Hermes and 
Apollo, Athena and Artemis) ride in chariots; 
other, seemingly less powerful or important 
deities (Iris, Hestia, Demeter, Chariklo, Leto, 
Hebe, Cheiron, Charites, Muses, Horai, 
Okeanos, Tethys, Eileithyia) travel on foot. 
Among the latter group are Dionysos and 
Hephaistos. On both vases, the exclusion of 



figure 27: Florence, Museo Archeologico 
Etrusco, 4209, black-figure volute krater, ABV 
76,1, signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 
300000 (Francois vase). Photo Fernando 
Guerrini. Courtesy of the Archaeological 
Superintendency of Tuscany. Detail of 
Hephaistos in the wedding procession. 
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FIGURE 28: London, British Museum, 1971.11—1,1, black-figure dinos, Para 19,16 bis, signed 
by Sophilos, BAPD 350099. © Trustees of the British Museum. 


Dionysos and Hephaistos from the Olympian motorcade conveys pictorially 
the idea that they occupy lower or marginal positions within in the social 
hierarchy on Olympos. The Francois vase differs from the dinos because it 
additionally sets up a unique visual relationship between Dionysos and 
Hephaistos. Beazley noted this: “as Dionysos came in front of the chariots, on 
foot, hurrying, burdened, face turned aside, so Hephaistos comes behind the 
chariots, not driving, but riding side-saddle on a donkey, he also in part turned 
toward the spectator.” 1 

More significantly, the Francois vase differs from Sophilos’ dinos in pairing 
the representation of the wedding of Peleus and Thetis pictorially with the 
return, another myth that primarily concerns the social hierarchy and political 
structure of the Olympian gods. In the representation of the return of Hephaistos 
on the back of the Francois vase (plate XIV, figure 25), Dionysos and Hephaistos 
travel to the home of the Olympians, just as they travel to Peleus’ house in the main 
scene on the vase. Dionysos is on foot and Hephaistos on a pack animal (a mule 
rather than a donkey, a concession to the greater formality of the occasion?). 
But what a difference a day makes. The Olympian gods are no longer elevated 
in their fancy chariots. They are humbled in their seats, humiliated at their 
failure (Ares), putting one another down (Athena), helpless perhaps before an 
unwanted bridegroom (Aphrodite). In the representation of the wedding of 
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Peleus and Thetis, Dionysos is unaccompanied and carries his own bulky gift. 
In the return of Hephaistos, he does not accept that he must leave his 
entourage behind, or carry anything by himself He enters Olympos with a 
noisy and offensive crew of silens and nymphs, who bring wine, which they 
seem all too ready to drink, whatever the local custom. Beazley nicely 
summarized the situation in this way: “[t]hus the two gods who had to be 
content with a humble place at the wedding of Peleus are exalted at the 
expense of all the others.” |S 

This is not an over-reading, for the hierarchical and authoritarian structure 
of the Olympian pantheon informs the most prominent pictorial narrative 
on the Francois vase. Pindar could describe Peleus, witnessing the gods come 
to his wedding, as the recipient of the greatest possible gift, because Peleus is a 
mortal. “[Kadmos and Peleus] are said to have attained the highest happiness of 
any men, for they even heard the golden-crowned Muses singing [at their 
weddings] ... the gods feasted with both of them, and they beheld the regal 
children of Kronos on their golden thrones and received their wedding 
gifts.” 19 The event was viewed very differently by Thetis, who was a goddess. 
Anyone familiar with the Iliad or Archaic art knows that Thetis did not 
go willingly into marriage with a mortal. She was raped on the beach by 
Peleus, who acted with the complicity of mightier gods. Pindar offered an 
explanation of this improbable union in another poem (Isthmian 8.26—48): 
Themis foretold that Thetis was destined to give birth to a son who would 
become mightier than his father. Hearing that, Zeus and Poseidon dropped 
Thetis like a rock. The gods agreed to marry her to a mortal so that her son 
would be mortal and thus no threat to the reign of Zeus. Laura Slatkin has 
persuasively argued that this myth underlies the characterization of Thetis 
within the Iliad. 2 " But even if the myth were Pindar’s invention, the imbalance 
or inequality of power between Thetis and the other goddesses is palpable on 
the Francois vase (figure 26). It is expressed pictorially in her partial visual 
seclusion inside the house, which stands in contrast to the public appearances 
of all the other goddesses at her wedding. She is not even allowed to stand with 
the other marine members of her family, Nereus, Doris, and Okeanos. Thetis 
is forced to adopt the restrictive and demeaning habitus of mortal women—a 
second-class status in relation to the male gender from which immortal 
goddesses are usually exempt. 

The depictions of Dionysos and Hephaistos on the Francois vase highlight 
the hierarchical class structure of Olympian society and, simultaneously, illus¬ 
trate its overturning. By singling out Dionysos and Hephaistos twice, and 
depicting their status in relation to the other gods in two different ways, 
Kleitias suggests that social status among the gods is dynamic: as one walks 
around the vase, one gets the sense that the building up and breaking down of 
divine hierarchy exists in a never-ending dialectical relationship. 
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GOLDEN AMPHORA, OR S-O-S AMPHORA, OR BOTH? 

Beazley’s interpretation of the significance of Hephaistos within the complex 
pictorial proposition of the Francois vase is persuasive, as far as it goes. 
It accounts for the alterations to the compositional scheme employed in the 
earlier vase-paintings of Sophilos and offers one interpretation of the presence 
of the return of Hephaistos as a pendent to the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. 
In its emphasis on the dynamic nature of the status of Hephaistos within 
Olympian society—down one moment and up the next—it is comparable to 
the presentation of the god in passages of epic poetry examined in chapter four. 
It has even been suggested that it is analogous, in mythical, symbol terms, to 
Athenian society in the post-Solonian period in expressing a tension between 
aristocratic and banausic socioeconomic groups." 1 My particular claim is that 
the presentation of Hephaistos on the Francois vase is comparable to that of 
the god in epic in highlighting the inseparability of physical imperfection and 
social inferiority, on the one hand, and compensatory technological and artistic 
superiority, on the other. How does the vase address specifically the identity 
of Hephaistos as an artist comparable to the artist responsible for the shield of 
Achilles who, despite all appearances of imperfection, is capable of incompar¬ 
able beauty? One of the ways in which the Francois vase accomplishes this is by 
depicting one of Hephaistos’ artistic creations. 

Hephaistos’ partner and pendant, Dionysos, occupies the exact center of the 
obverse of the Francois vase (plate XV, figure 26) . His stance is much wider 
than that of his neighbors in the wedding procession. He is one of just two 
figures within the procession to be shown with a frontal face. And he carries 
a large amphora, which is the most prominent object to break the border of 
any frieze on the Francois vase. Compositionally, he is a key element of vase’s 
overall design. The formal prominence of the figure virtually demands specu¬ 
lation about his semantic functions. Let us begin with the large amphora. 

The vase carried by the god bears the tell-tale neck-decoration of an 
archaeologically attested if somewhat antiquated ceramic form of transport 
vase. The type is known as an “S-O-S” amphora, after the painted decoration 
on its neck. The decoration suggests that the vase carried by Dionysos is made 
of clay, like the Francois vase itself. Although the S-O-S amphora is thought to 
have been primarily used as a container for oil, many scholars have suggested 
that the depicted vase should be interpreted as full of wine, which Dionysos is 
bringing to the wedding feast." 2 A wine-drinking vessel closely associated with 
Dionysos, the kantharos, rests on the altar in front of Peleus, waiting to be used 
perhaps for a greetings libation, as soon as the wine arrives. In 1951, however, 
Andreas Rumpf suggested that the depicted amphora was meant to be under¬ 
stood in relation to a particular story. Hephaistos made a golden amphora that 
he gave to Dionysos. Dionysos in turn gave the amphora to Thetis. Thetis gave 
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the amphora to her son Achilles, whose remains were interred in it by the 
Achaians at Troy. Much of the story is contain in the Iliad and Odyssey. It was 
also related in a lost poem of Stesichoros. In Stesichoros, Hephaistos gave the 
amphora to Dionysos as a thank-you present for a party at which Dionysos 
hosted the smith god; the party may have been the dmnken event that resulted 
in the homecoming of Hephaistos to Olympos, which is pictured on the 
Francois vase itself 23 Since Rumpf first suggested that the vase is the golden 
amphora, and not a ceramic jar full of wine, scholars have supported one 
interpretation or the other. -4 

The principal reason why there is a debate is that both interpretations are 
credible. If the S-O-S amphora were used at the time for transporting wine, it 
seems hard to deny the possibility that a viewer might imagine that Dionysos is 
bringing wine to the wedding, even if the god is not holding the jar level. 
For one well-attested sphere of human experience over which Dionysos 
presided was the making and drinking of wine, which was often spoken of 
as Dionysos’ gift to humankind. Indeed, on the back of the Francois vase, there 
is a representation of a myth, the return of Hephaistos, that functions in part 
to celebrate the positive social-cohesive power of wine, which is present 
pictorially in the form of a very full wineskin. - ' A variety of arguments, on 
the other hand, have been advanced in favor of the hypothesis that the 
amphora carried by Dionysos represented the fabled golden amphora. Literary 
sources, such as the passage of Pindar quoted earlier, claim that the gods 
brought gifts to Peleus and Thetis on the occasion of their wedding. It is 
frequently suspected that the branch carried by Cheiron on the Franqois vase 
will be given to Peleus, to become the awesome ash spear used by Achilles in 
the Trojan War. 2,1 If Cheiron is bringing a gift, it would not be gauche for 
Dionysos to be carrying one too. 

In favor of the golden-amphora interpretation is one point on which 
virtually everyone agrees, namely, that the imagery on the front and handles 
of the Francois vase predominantly concerns the fate of Achilles (plate XV). 
The main scene on the vase depicts the marital union of his mother and father. 
One likes to think that the child was conceived on the night before the 
moment depicted. The first guest to greet the groom, Cheiron, will become 
the tutor of the young hero. Above the wedding scene, there is a representa¬ 
tion of the chariot race in honor of Achilles’ dear friend Patroklos. The 
occasion is clear from the fact that Achilles is pictured as the organizer of the 
race. Below the wedding scene, there is an intricate pictorial narrative of the 
pursuit of Troilos by Achilles. The presence and gesture of Apollo allude 
clearly to what any viewer might be expected to know (visible in figure 29): 
that Achilles will catch Troilos in spite of the boy’s being on horseback, 
murder him on the altar of Apollo, and be murdered in turn by the angry 
god in response. The aftermath of Apollo’s action is prominently depicted on 
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figure 29: Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco, 4209, black-figure volute krater, ABV 
76,1, signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 300000 (Francois vase). Photo Fernando 
Guerrini. Courtesy of the Archaeological Superintendency of Tuscany. Side view. 


both handle plates (figure 29), the lifeless corpse of Achilles borne off the 
battlefield by the great Ajax. Of course, if the krater were envisioned, in the 
course of its creation or reception, as serving ultimately to contain the ashes of 
a deceased person (which is not incompatible with the idea that it was also 
envisioned as a convivial mixing bowl), then the allusion to the golden 
funerary urn implicit in the S-O-S amphora may have been even more readily 
actualized. Given the amount of imagery on the Francois vase concerned with 
the fate of Achilles, as well as the vase’s predilection, well illustrated in the 
pursuit of Troilos, for proleptic, allusive visual narration, it is hardly a stretch, 
therefore, to think that a painter or viewer of the vase, familiar with stories 
preserved and transmitted in epic and other poetry, might have seen the future 
burial urn of Achilles in the amphora carried by Dionysos. 

stesichore: literary allusion or poor spelling? 

In an influential essay of 1983, Andrew Stewart advanced an additional 
argument in favor of identifying the container carried by Dionysos as the 
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golden amphora. The names of the Muses who attend the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis on the Francois vase correspond exactly with those of the 
Muses in Hesiod’s Theogony (77—79)—with one significant exception. The 
ninth Muse on the vase is named ZxeatxopE, Stesichore. Terpsichore is how 
the ninth Muse is called in Hesiod. That is how she is named in Pindar 
(.Isthmian 2.7—8), Plato (Phaidros 259c), and later writers as well. Stesichore, 
on the other hand, is unattested in Greek literature before the fifth century 
of our era, to judge from the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. After the Francois vase, 
the name does not occur again until Nonnos’ Dionysiaka (14.226 and 400; 
cf. 29.238 and 242), where its transparently artistic meaning of “she who 
arranges the chorus” makes it an appropriate invention to describe the musical, 
improvisational social milieu surrounding Dionysos. The name is unattested in 
the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names and in the Corpus of Attic Vase Inscriptions as 
well. It is, in short, without parallel as the name of the ninth Muse. Yet it seems 
very unlikely that Stesichore is the product of mistakenly misspelling the name 
Terpsichore. Given the small number of misspellings among the large (130!) 
number of inscriptions on the vase (“one mistake in 42”), the experienced 
linguist, philologist, and epigrapher of vase inscriptions Rudolph Wachter 
assessed Kleitias as a “highly literate painter.” About the spelling of Stesichore 
specifically, he concluded, “the observation that the variants which occur on 
our vase also fit the metre, practically rules out the possibility that they are just 
careless mistakes on the part of the vase-painter.” 

Stewart argued that the name “Stesichore” was a conscious and deliberate 
substitution for Terpsichore, with a singular purpose. The vase carried by 
Dionysos is an allusion to the story of the golden amphora, which was related 
by the contemporary poet Stesichoros, whose name is a near homonym of the 
name Stesichore. Stewart argued that the name of the muse served to acknow¬ 
ledge the dependence of the pictorial representation on the poetry, like a 
footnote. 29 The interpretation proposed by Stewart faces two difficulties. 
First, it has been rigorously argued that the history of the golden amphora as 
told by Stesichoros differed from what one sees on the Francois vase. Second, it 
is not certain that poetry of Stesichoros was in circulation before the time 
of the creation of the Francois vase. If the story of the golden amphora had 
been familiar to Kleitias and his contemporaries, it may be that it was so thanks 
to the circulation and re-performance of Homeric, not Stesichorean, poetry. ’ 
Nevertheless, Stewart’s general idea, that the name of the muse may evoke 
the name of the poet, remains the most plausible alternative to misspelling as 
an explanation of Stesichore. If the poetry of Stesichoros had been in circula¬ 
tion early enough for a beholder to perceive an allusion to the poet, however, 
I do not believe that the function of the allusion was deferential citation. 
The vase-painting says that Kleitias has made “Stesichore” merely one small 
part of a much larger pictorial world, much as the Iliad makes the Shield 
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i: Brussels, Musees royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, A717, red-figure stamnos, AR V 2 20,1, signed by 
Smikros as painter, BAPD 200102. Photo courtesy and ©RMAH, Brussels. Obverse. 
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ii: Madrid, Museo del Prado, Diego Rodriguez Velazquez, Las Meninas, 1656. ©Museo 
Nacional del Prado/Art Resource, NY. 



hi: Munich, Antikensammlungen, 8935, red-figure krater, ARV 2 1619,3bis, attributed to 
Euphronios, BAPD 275007. Photo: Christa Koppermann. Courtesy Staatliche Antikensamm- 
lungen und Glyptothek Miinchen. 
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iv: Arezzo, Museo Archeologico, 1465, red-figure volute krater, ARV 2 15,6, attributed to 
Euphronios, BAPD 200068. Photo courtesy Scala/Art Resource, NY. 
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v: Munich, Antikensammlungen, 8935, red-figure krater, ARV 2 1619,3bis, attributed to 
Euphronios, BAPD 275007. Photo: Christa Koppermann. Courtesy Staatliche Antikensamm¬ 
lungen und Glyptothek Miinchen. Detail of Thodemos. 



vi: Paris, Musee du Louvre, G30, red-figure neck amphora, ARV 2 15,9, attributed to 
Euphronios, BAPD 200071. Photo: Herve Lewandowski. ©RMN-Grand-Palais/Art Resource, 
NY. Reverse. 
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vii : Berlin, Antikensammlung, 1966.19, red-figure neck amphora, Para 323,3 bis, signed by 
Smikros, BAPD 352401. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/Antikensammlung/ 
Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, NY. Obverse. 
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viii : Paris, Musee du Louvre, G103, red-figure calyx krater, ARV 2 14,2, signed by Euphronios, BAPD 200064. Photo courtesy Erich Lessing/Art Resource, NY. 
Obverse. 
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ix: Paris, Musee du Louvre C11071, red-figure neck amphora, AR V 2 15,10, signed by S[mikro]s, 
BAPD 200072. Photo: Les freres ChuzeviUe. ©RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, NY. 
Obverse. 
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x: Paris, Musee du Louvre Guo, red-figure calyx krater, ARV 2 14,3, attributed to Euphronios, 
BAPD 200065. Photo: Claude Gaspari. ©RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, NY. Obverse. 
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xi: Paris, Musee du Louvre Guo, red-figure calyx krater, ARV 2 14,3, attributed to Euphronios, BAPD 200065. Photo: Claude Gaspari. ©RMN-Grand Palais/Art 
Resource, NY. Reverse. 
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xii : Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum, Villa Collection, 82.AE.53, red-figure psykter, attributed 
to Smikros, BAPD 30685. Photo courtesy the J. Paul Getty Museum. 



xiii : New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 07.286.47, Rogers Fund, 1907, red-figure on 
coral red ground cup, ARV 2 175, Hegesiboulos Painter, BAPD 201603, tondo. Photo courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, OASC. Tondo. 
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xiv: Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco, 4209, black-figure volute krater, ABV 76,1, 
signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 300000 (Francois vase). Photo Fernando Guenini. 
Courtesy of the Archaeological Superintendency of Tuscany. Reverse. 



xv: Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco, 4209, black-figure volute krater, ABV 76,1, 
signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 300000 (Francois vase). Photo Fernando Guenini. 
Courtesy of the Archaeological Superintendency of Tuscany. Obverse. 
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xvi: New York 1997.388a-eee, 56, and 493, fragmentary black-figure krater, BAPD 46026. 
Detail: Oukalegon. Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, and Dietrich von Bothmer, Christos 
G. Bastis, The Charles Engelhard Foundation, and Mrs. Charles Wrightsman Gifts, 1997 
(1997.388a-eee). Gift of Dietrich von Bothmer, 1997 (1997.463). Image copyright © The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Courtesy Art Resource, NY. 



xvii : Berhn, Antikensammlung, F2294, red-figure cup, ARV 2 400,1, Foundry Painter, BAPD 
204340. Photo: Ingrid Geske. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/Antikensammlung/Ingrid Geske/Art 
Resource, NY. Tondo. 
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xviii : Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 01.8073, Henry Lillie Pierce Fund, red-figure cup, 
ARV 2 342,19, manner of the Antiphon Painter, ca. 480 BC. BAPD 203543. Photo ©2016 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 



xix: Athens, Agora P10359, black-figure on coral red ground cup, BAPD 9023768. Photo 
courtesy American School of Classical Studies at Athens: Agora Excavations. 
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xx: New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 07.286.47, Rogers Fund, 1907, red-figure on 
coral red ground cup, ARV 2 175, Hegesiboulos Painter, BAPD 201603, tondo. Photo courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, OASC. Obverse. 



xxi: Rome, Museo Naxionale di Villa Giulia, 20760, red-figure cup, ARV 2 84,14, signed by 
Skythes, BAPD 200674. Photo courtesy Scala/Art Resource, NY. Tondo. 
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xxn: Berlin, Antikensammlung, 1966.20, red-figure hydria, Para 508, attributed to Euphro- 
nios or his manner, BAPD 340207. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/Anti- 
kensammlung/Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, NY. 



xxiii : Munich, Antikensammlungen, 2421, red-figure hydria, ARV 2 23,7, attributed to 
Phintias, BAPD 200126. Photo: Christa Koppermann. Courtesy Staatliche Antikensammlungen 
und Glyptothek Miinchen. 
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xxiv: Berlin, Antikensammlung, inv. 3251, red-figure cup, ARV 2 113,7, Thalia Painter, 
BAPD 200964. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/Antikensammlung/Johannes 
Laurentius/Art Resource, NY. Tondo. 



xxv: Berlin, Antikensammlung, F2279, red-figure cup, ARV 2 115,2, signed by Peithinos, 
BAPD 200977. Photo courtesy bpk, BerHn/Antikensammlung/Art Resource, NY. Tondo. 
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of Achilles a small part of its war narrative, and Hephaistos makes war but 
one part of his pictorial microcosm. 

INTENTIONAL AMBIGUITY IN THE VASE CARRIED BY DIONYSOS 

What is interesting about the details of the vase carried by Dionysos (figure 26), 
and what would resolve the interpretive dilemma, is the possibility that the 
depicted vase might elicit both interpretations. That Kleitias intentionally 
chose a type of vase, and gave it a most prominent position compositionally, 
and depicted Dionysos himself carrying it, so that the amphora had the greatest 
chance of calling to mind both a legendary work of art by the mythical artist 
Hephaistos and a ceramic vase made by a potter—someone like Ergotimos. This 
would not be the first time in Greek ceramic production that a famous literary 
vessel was simulated by a common ceramic form. An eighth-century skyphos 
from Pithekousai bears an inscription proclaiming itself to be the “cup of 
Nestor.” Presumably, the inscription con _ esponds in part at least to the descrip¬ 
tion in Homer of Nestor’s unwieldy cup (Iliad 11.631-636). 1 The possibility 
that the amphora carried by Dionysos is intended to evoke two different 
associations is not part of the history of scholarship on the Francois vase, 
perhaps because the vase-painter Kleitias is prized for his attention to detail, 
clarity, and precision. One is reminded of stereotypes concerning other com¬ 
plex artists. About the multiplicity of dramatic moments plausibly identified in 
Leonardo’s Last Supper, Leo Steinberg wrote, 

the effect is “ambiguous,” and the habit of placing ambiguity under a 
negative sign—as a symptom of indecisiveness or imprecision—has led 
scholars to disagree about what the painter was illustrating, each partly 
discounting unwelcome clues as trivial or accidental. Respect for the 
master made them posit a single signification, lest Leonardo appear to 
have blurred the contours of his presentation ... Scholarly disagreements 
are not [to be] treated as occasions for taking sides, but as hints that 
Leonardo is doing more than one thing at a time. ’ - 

The overall decorative program of the Francois vase, as well as its individual 
visual narratives, are rife with allusion, analepsis, prolepsis, and what one might 
call “meta-narrative” connections between individual scenes—such as the con¬ 
nections between the wedding of Peleus and the return of Hephaistos 
in relationship to treatment of the dynamic duo Dionysos and Hephaistos. If 
any Archaic artist was capable of deliberate development of ambiguity for 
narrative and formal pictorial effect, Kleitias was capable. 

The significance of the amphora carried by Dionysos is manifold. It is 
plausibly interpreted, as so many modem observers have seen, as the golden 
amphora. As the golden amphora, it points in more than one direction: it is a 
potent proleptic symbol of a principal theme of the obverse of the Francois 
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vase—the fate of Achilles. But it also celebrates the artisanal or artistic abilities 
of a figure featured on the reverse of the vase—Hephaistos. This bimodel 
signification of the amphora, as a beautifully made golden burial urn, subtly 
suggests an equivalency between heroic and artisanal effort. The amphora is 
also plausibly understood as container for the wine necessary for a happy 
wedding party. As such, it is self-referential as a tribute to the sort of product 
manufactured by contemporary Athenian potters. The ambiguous signification 
of the amphora makes it possible to go further: the products of potters like 
Ergotimos are the equivalent of the products of the very god of artisanal work 
himself. Thinking through the many implications of the compositional pre¬ 
eminence of the amphora, we are led to the idea that the unsung, subjective 
star of the Franqois vase is the artist himself. 

WHO WAS THE FATHER OF THE PYGMIES? 

The amphora carried by Dionysos is not the only indirect reference to the 
creativity of Hephaistos on the Franqois vase. At the very bottom of the vase, 
wrapped around the foot, is a lively scene of diminutive men battling large 
birds (plates XIV-XV, figure 30). The image is readily recognizable on the 
basis of literary accounts as a representation of a fabled event, the annually 



figure 30: Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco, 4209, black-figure volute krater, 
ABV 76,1, signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 300000 (Francois vase). Photo 
Fernando Guerrini. Courtesy of the Archaeological Superintendency of Tuscany. Pygmies 
and Cranes. 
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recurring battle between the Pygmies and the geranoi or “cranes.” The picture 
is important in my argument for several reasons. For the moment, I am 
concerned just with the seemingly esoteric question: who was the father of 
the Pygmies? 

That question was answered in a poem attributed in antiquity to Hesiod, 
known as the Catalogue of Women, and dating to the seventh or early sixth 
century BC. 33 Book Three of the Catalogue contained a flight and pursuit of the 
Harpies by the Boreads comparable in ambition to a Hollywood blockbuster. 
The Ges periodos, or “journey round the world,” as the chase was known, 
provided a poetic opportunity to survey the strangest and most far-flung of the 
earth’s population. A large papyrus fragment of the Ges periodos, published in 
1915, contains many esoteric ethnic names, including the name of the Pygmaioi 
or “Pygmies.” Here are the critical lines 16—20 of the papyrus fragment: 

Yj£V£0’ Uioq i)JTEp[p]£V£0(; Kpovlwvoc;- 
JMeAclvec; te kcci Ai[0]loji£<; gEydOupoi 
ijSs KaxouJSaiOL xai nuygaifoi] ap£vr|voi 
JvcpEiovxocfEpiKxiraou Eteri y£V£0Ar|<;. 

]was bom, son of Cronus’ [i.e., Zeus’] very strong son, 

]the Black Men and the great-spirited Ethiopians 

and the Subterranean Men] and the strengthless Pygmies: 

they all] belong to the lineage of the sovereign Loud-Sounder. 34 

Tantalizingly absent from the words preserved on the papyrus is the name of 
the son of Zeus, and the name of the god described as “loud sounder,” who 
was the father of the four ethnic groups. Because the word eriktupos, “loud 
sounder,” is used as an adjective in Hesiod’s Theogony to describe Poseidon, 
it has often been assumed that the ancestor of the peoples enumerated was the 
sea god. 33 

The interpretation of this portion of the Catalogue of Women was dramatic¬ 
ally improved in 1984, by the publication of new critical editions of papyrus 
fragments of Philodemos’ On Piety. The importance of this work of Epicurean 
theology is that it contained a scholarly study of earlier Greek poetry concern¬ 
ing the gods, including this section of the Hesiodic Catalogue. For the under¬ 
standing of our fragment, the relevant portion of On Piety is contained on one 
papyrus fragment (P.Herc. 243 II). In this fragment, the lovers attributed to 
various gods in the poetry of Homer and Hesiod are enumerated. 
After discussing lovers of Hermes, P.Herc. 243 II turns to Hephaistos. Here 
is the text of lines 16—27: 


rov] 6’ "Hcpaiaxov obi¬ 
s’ i)ji]o xrjc; jtripcbcjElMq] 

CT](bcppOVL[ 

]Kai xfjc; Acp[poS(£)lxr|<;J 

ep<av]xa xal xrjc; A[- 20 
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0r|vac;] Kai x[fj<; Xa]p[ito<; 

K]ai tfji; [ 

Kara] 6’ HaioSov Kai 
.. .]tc5v MeAoivwv 
K ai Tjrnv Ai0l[67i]o)v 
K ai tJcov KaxouSai- 
cov Kjai xcbv nuYpai-. 36 

“But Hephaistos [claims Homer] was not restrained (or self-controlled) even 
on account of his lameness, but he loved both Aphrodite and also Athena and 
Charis and also ... [According] to Hesiod, [he is also father] of the Black Men 
and Ethiopians and Subterranean Men and Pygmies.” The relevant portion 
begins with an enumeration of the lovers of Hephaistos according (most likely) 
to Homer. Then the commentary turns to Hesiod in line 23 and mentions the 
four ethnic groups enumerated in the Catalogue, including the Pygmies. It is 
virtually certain that these lines address the sexual activity of Hephaistos: there 
is no room in the preceding line 22 for the introduction of the name of a 
different male god, which is how the text marked the transition in line 16 from 
the preceding discussion of the lovers of Hermes, to the discussion of Hephais¬ 
tos: [ton] d’ Hephaiston, “concerning Hephaistos.” In addition, the lovers and 
issue of Poseidon in Hesiod appear to have been discussed in a different section 
of On Piety than this one (see Catalogue of Women fragment 157 Most). 

For the restoration of the name of the father of the Pygmies in the Hesiodic 
Catalogue of Women, the great significance of On Piety is this: in attributing 
ancestry to Hephaistos, Philodemos claims to be following Hesiod; and the list 
of ethnic groups in On Piety in fact corresponds exactly, not only in name but 
even in order of presentation, to the list of peoples in lines 17—18 of the 
Hesiodic fragment. The identification of the Pygmies and the other three 
tribes as descendants of Hephaistos is no Hellenistic innovation but genuinely 
Archaic. The new edition of this portion of On Piety made it possible in fact for 
Wolfgang Luppe to restore the key lacuna in lines 16-17 of the Catalogue: 
['Htpaiaxo^ y]£V£0' ulo<; ujt£pg£V£o<; Kpovioovcx; [xob S’lriSoT] MfAavxq, 
“Hephaestus was born, son of Cronus’ very strong son, and his [i.e., Zeus’] 
grandsons, the Black men .. ,” !7 There is independent evidence of the exist¬ 
ence of this genealogy in the case of one of the four ethnic groups, for Pliny 
(.Natural History 6.35(30]) explains that Hephaistos (Vulcan to be precise) was 
the father of Aithiops, the eponymous ancestor of the Ethiopians, because the 
peoples living in the hottest part of the world were abnormally shaped by fire. 

In sum, at the time of the creation of the Francois vase, there was a poetic 
tradition in circulation, in which the Pygmies, the pictorial coda to the vase, 
were the children of Hephaistos, one of the vase’s thematic foci. As the 
children of the artisan god, the Pygmies are a kind of stand-in for all artists 
who model themselves on Hephaistos. This idea is reflected perhaps in the 
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position of the Pygmies within the overall decoration of the vase: the entire 
extraordinary edifice stands upon the shoulders of the Pygmies, so to speak. 
At the same time, the Pygmies are tiny men, who have difficulty defending 
themselves against mere birds. And they are the smallest figures, in the smallest 
frieze, on the lowest part of the vase. This ambivalent set of meanings accords 
perfectly with the characterization of their father Hephaistos, as both the agent 
of great works of art yet also a weakling. 

The Pygmies contribute to the characterization of Hephaistos indirectly, 
while advancing other pictorial propositions at the same time. Those other 
propositions, which concern the cranes and the geographical significance of 
the imagery, will be considered shortly. For the moment, notice the similarity 
between two motifs, the amphora carried by Dionysos and the Pygmies, in the 
ways in which those motifs operate semantically: they belong to narratives 
that are not directly concerned with Hephaistos yet nevertheless call to mind 
the creativity of the god. It is as if indirection or clever allusion were a themati¬ 
cally appropriate means of evoking the clever Hephaistos. 

WHO IS DIONYSOS LOOKING FOR, AND WHAT DOES HE WANT? 

There is one additional example of indirect reference to Hephaistos on the 
Francois vase, this one the most sophisticated and ambitious of all. In the 
wedding of Peleus and Thetis, the figure of Dionysos (figure 26) differs from 
the other figures within the representation, and from other early representa¬ 
tions of Dionysos, in several significant ways. Unlike other wedding guests, 
whose feet are close together, the feet of Dionysos are widely spread, and his 
leading left knee is heavily bent. It is also unprecedented in art for the god 
Dionysos to carry wine in bulk or a transport vessel of any sort. Dionysos is also 
one of only two figures within this scene to be shown with face directed 
toward the viewer. The other is the muse Kalliope playing the syrinx. Images 
of Dionysos shown with frontal face are not unknown, but they are not 
attested again until two generations later. ' The anomalies can be appreciated 
by comparing the procession of gods and goddesses on the Francois vase to the 
procession of deities on the dinos signed by Sophilos (figure 28). There, the 
Muse playing the syrinx is depicted with a frontal face, just as she is on 
the Francois vase. Not so Dionysos. Although Dionysos occupies the same 
position within the processions on the two vases, the god on the Francois vase 
is very different from the god on the dinos in his orientation and accessories. 
The frontal face, large amphora, and unusual stance are not part of a familiar, 
preexisting iconography of Dionysos, but specific and germane to the visual 
propositions developed on this particular vase. 

The pose of Dionysos stands apart from the poses of the other wedding 
guests, but what is its significance? ! 9 The Francois vase itself offers two distinct 
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parallels, with two distinct semantic associations, for the pose with feet widely 
separated and both knees bent. One is the pair of Gorgons depicted on the 
insides of the volute handles. The interpretation of those figures as moving 
swiftly through the air is suggested by their wings, the fact that their feet do not 
touch the ground line, and the fact that they might appear to be travelling over 
a liquid surface when the krater was filled with wine. The other parallel is 
offered by the pair of images of Ajax bearing the body of Achilles over his 
shoulder, which are represented on the exterior surfaces of the volute handles 
(figure 29). Unlike the Gorgon, Ajax has no wings, and his front foot is planted 
firmly on the ground. It has been suggested that Ajax is fleeing from the fight 
with the body of his friend. But that is not the impression given by the image, 
which is dominated by the dead weight of Achilles. The pull of gravity toward 
the ground line is visibly evident in the limp arms, legs, and hair of the now 
inert demigod. Ajax seems to struggle merely to lift his heavy load 
off the ground. 10 Of the two parallels supplied elsewhere on the Franqois 
vase, the dead-weight-lifting figure of Ajax provides a better understanding of 
the significance of Dionysos’ actions than the flying Gorgo. Like Ajax, Dio¬ 
nysos is an earth-bound figure, carrying a large object, with his front foot 
planted firmly on the ground, both knees bent, in the immediate vicinity of 
other figures who are moving at a ceremonially slow pace, in a narrative 
context in which swift running seems out of place. The composition of the 
figure of Dionysos appears to suggest that he, like Ajax, is carrying a heavy 
object. The finding is important, because it contributes to the understanding of 
the gaze of the god. 

The image of Dionysos carrying a heavy amphora is unusual and note¬ 
worthy for the god’s frontally depicted face. In vase-painting, frontal faces 
function in two different ways. In some contexts, the frontal face indicates 
that a figure has disengaged from interaction with other figures within the 
virtual world of the image. That is the case in representations of figures en 
face who are dead, asleep, drunk, or intensely engaged in musical performance 
(like Kalliope on the Franqois vase). 4 ' In other contexts, the frontal 
face seems primarily intended to engage visually with a spectator. Franqoise 
Frontisi-Ducroux argued that the pictorial representation is most likely to do 
this when the represented figure is similar to the spectator in identity. : On the 
krater in Munich attributed to Euphronios (plates III, V), for example, 
Thodemos raises a cup to his lips and looks away from the other figures within 
the representation. The image is meaningful as a representation of a figure so 
intoxicated that he has become unaware of his surroundings. But it is also 
meaningful in relation to the identity of the person most likely to be viewing 
the vase. Presumably, the ideal spectator of the krater in Munich is a symposiast 
sipping wine from a kylix as he looks at the vase. At that moment, the en face 
figure operates like a mirror in which the ideal spectator sees himself. 
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This is not the only way in which a frontal face may address or engage a 
spectator. The figure of Kalliope might be understood to engage visually with 
whoever stops to listen to her music, but not to invite an identification with 
her on the part of the viewer. ! 1 As noted in chapter three, the gorgon Medusa 
was regularly depicted with a frontal face. In multi-figure narrative representa¬ 
tions, it is possible to understand the apostrophe of Medusa as expressing the 
prohibition within the mythical world of the story against making eye contact 
with the gorgon. In other types of picture, however, such as the popular image 
of the disembodied gorgoneion (e.g., figure 24), there are no other figures present 
within the image from whom the frontal face can be thought of as turning away. 
The gaze of the gorgoneion exists solely in relationship to the spectator. This is 
doubly problematic. First of all, the image cannot meaningfully be understood 
to operate like a mirror, for any real spectator of a gorgoneion is as different in 
identity from the gorgon Medusa as can be. Second, the mythology surround¬ 
ing the gorgon assures us that direct eye contact with this creature results in 
petrification, yet any viewer of a. gorgoneion can attest that the viewing experience 
did not literally live up to expectation. The solution to the problems presented 
by the gorgoneion, as noted in chapter three, is to adopt, as a viewer, vicariously, 
the point of view of Perseus at the moment when he looked into the polished 
surface of a shield, saw the face of Medusa as he sliced it off her body, and lived 
to tell of the experience. 

The formal and theoretical implications of this way of interpreting a 
frontal face will be explored in the next chapter; for the moment, let us return 
to the figure of Dionysos on the Francois vase (figure 26). Let us suppose that 
the god’s visual address is related to the pose of his body and the object that 
he carries. What is its meaning or significance? Beazley offered this interpret¬ 
ation: “in archaic painting the frontal face is not used haphazard. The god here, 
feeling the weight and the effort, turns towards the spectator, almost as if for 
sympathy, a contrast to the easy, unconscious bearing of the other deities.” 14 
This is productive, in part. The position of the god’s legs really does seem to 
indicate that he is carrying a heavy load. The god’s solicitation is presumably 
not motivated literally by physical inability, for gods routinely lift heavy objects 
with ease in early Greek poetry and art. 43 It is rather a question of the propriety 
of the labor he is engaged in. Menial labor is not something that the gods are 
accustomed to do. In Book Eighteen of the Iliad (372—377), when Thetis calls 
to order new armor for Achilles, Flephaistos is busy manufacturing intelligent 
rolling tripods, capable of speeding in and out of the homes of the gods, so that 
they need not carry anything themselves. On the other side of the Francois 
vase (plate XIV, figure 25), Dionysos carries nothing in spite of the fact that 
ongoing administration of wine is an essential part of the unfolding story of the 
return of Hephaistos. He carries nothing because his minion carries the wine. 
Where Beazley’s instinct seems acute is in his implication that Dionysos’ 
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present occupation would not be relevant or meaningful to the other gods 
given their “easy, unconscious bearing.” And so Dionysos looks around for 
someone more likely to appreciate his menial task. 

Beazley’s interpretive instinct is accurate as far as it goes, but his choice of 
the word “spectator” is problematically vague. Is it productive to think that 
Dionysos can actually see anyone looking at him, even those of us looking at a 
picture of the Francois vase in, say, this book? The productive question, 
it seems to me, is: within the mythological world that shaped and defines 
the life of this god, who is he most likely to be looking for in the space 
occupied by the spectator? Imagining his response as a god to performing 
menial labor, it is possible to endow the figure with whom Dionysos makes 
eye contact—let us call him the internal spectator—with a few specific attributes. 
On this particular occasion, the internal spectator is unlikely to be one of 
the silens who usually carry his gear. For there is but a single mixed-species 
demigod within the entire company at Peleus’ wedding, the centaur Cheiron. 
It seems that the lesser demigods did not make the guest list. Among the many 
immortals arriving at the house of Peleus, only one regularly engaged in menial 
labor or the handling of fine manufactured objects. That immortal is Hephaistos. 

The pictorial strategy employed by Kleitias in depicting Dionysos is particu¬ 
larly powerful because the fictional object of the god’s visual interest happens 
to coincide in space with you or me as the spectator of the vase. The searching 
gaze of Dionysos, on the lookout for his associate Hephaistos, makes eye 
contact with us: the structure of the picture invites us to wonder what it 
would be like to be the artisan god. Perhaps one can, imaginatively, go further. 
Any viewer with the most rudimentary understanding of how paintings are 
made was (and is) aware of this fact: one person undoubtedly sat in front of this 
image prior to the beholder. That person was the vase-painter. Once upon a 
time, a vase-painter looked at the figure of Dionysos, as he was painting it—and 
the figure of Dionysos looked back at the vase-painter. In that moment, 
Dionysos made eye contact with one other person, besides Hephaistos, certain 
to be familiar with carrying a heavy vase, since carrying pots is what ceramic 
artists do for a living. Anyone thinking through the depiction of Dionysos 
this far will recognize, I suggest, that an equivalency is being advanced 
between the legendary artist Hephaistos and the creator of the Franqois vase. 
It is similar to the equivalency suggested by the ambiguity surrounding the 
amphora Dionysos carries. Does the god carry a golden amphora made by 
Hephaistos, or an S-O-S amphora made by a contemporary potter and vase- 
painter like Ergotimos and Kleitias? Both pictorial features elide the distinction 
between divine artistry and contemporary craftsmanship. The frontal face of 
Dionysos invites even more: because it addresses a figure (Hephaistos) who 
occupies the same location as the beholder, it encourages the viewer to identify 
with the point of view of an artist. 
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ODYSSEUS AND THE CHARIOT RACE 

Common to the meanings of the Pygmies, the vase carried by Dionysos, and 
the frontal face of the god proposed in this chapter, one might say, is that they 
are too clever by half. In the vase-painting of Euphronios, and the poetry of 
Archilochos, Hipponax, and the Homeric tradition, as I have tried to show in 
the four previous chapters, similar kinds of invention were pursued, with a zeal 
akin to that of the extreme sports enthusiast. What the inventions have in 
common is a program of calling attention to the artist or poet of a work while 
simultaneously concealing his presence or identity. The concealment often 
takes the form of speaking or painting in the guise of some other figure—often, 
an artist-manque. In the self-fashioning of their fictional facades, Archilochos 
and Hipponax adopt the disguise of the epic character Odysseus. The interest 
in engaging with the epic presentation of the hero appears to reflect a 
recognition that traps and lies and rhetorical sophistication can be used just as 
creatively by poets and artists as by heroes. This is suggested, among other 
ways, by the Song of Demodokos, which shapes a story about Hephaistos so 
that the artist-god and epic hero resemble each other in physique, situation, 
and problem-solving. To the evidence of the interest in the Archaic period in 
Odysseus as a stand-in for the artist, one can I believe add the Franqois vase. 

On the front of the Franqois vase, above the wedding procession and below 
the boar hunt, is a chariot race conducted by Achilles (plate XV, figure 31). 
Five chariots race from a turning post at the left end of the frieze toward 
Achilles, who stands at the right end. A chariot race conducted by Achilles 
is the most thoroughly recounted event in the funeral games for Patroklos 
related in Book Twenty-three of the Iliad (23.262—615). Like the epic account, 
the pictorial representation includes five contestants, one of whom is 
Diomedes, and is supervised by Achilles. It has long been recognized, how¬ 
ever, that the names of the contestants and the order of finish do not 
correspond to those of the epic account. The first- and second-place finishers 
in the picture, Odysseus and Automedon, are not even competitors in the epic 
account, and Hippo[the]on and Damasippos, the fourth- and fifth-place fin¬ 
ishers, never occur anywhere in Homeric epic. In addition, Diomedes, who is 
the winner of the race in the epic, finishes a mere third in the picture. 

These discrepancies have been accounted for in several different ways, from 
the assumption that Kleitias himself did not know the Homeric account, to the 
possibility that he was following a different poetic narrative, to the likelihood 
that, in an oral milieu, precise correspondences between textual and pictorial 
narratives were not verifiable.The interpretive difficulties are due primarily 
to two factors. On the one hand, there is good reason to believe that the Iliad, 
directly or indirectly, informed the creation of this scene on the Francois vase. 
The untimely death of Patroklos and its heavy effect on Achilles are integral, 
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interrelated parts of the narrative tradition of the wrath of Achilles that 
developed into our Iliad. The story of the funeral games in honor of Patroklos 
in particular seem likely to have originated within the Iliad: they are far more 
lavish than one might expect for a hero of Patroklos’ stature and therefore 
seem entirely motivated by Achilles’ grief. 4 On the other hand, the names 
of the fourth- and fifth-place finishers on the Francois vase, in particular, tell 
against the theory that the picture faithfully reproduces any particular poetic 
tradition about this Trojan War event. Hippo[the]on and Damasippos are 
completely unknown to the Greek epic tradition, and very rare as historical 
personal names. 48 The obvious horsiness of the names, which contain the root 
word hippos, “horse,” suits the pictorial context of chariot-racing. “Horsey” 
names are familiar from contemporary Corinthian vase-painting, in which 
they appear, as here, in heroic scenes but correspond, as here, to no known 
figure in the epic tradition. They have been called “throwaway names.” 49 
“Throwaway” or “horsey” names are an artistic convention within a school 
of vase-painting familiar to Kleitias. But their appearance in this scene is 
strikingly at odds with the prosopography elsewhere on the Francois vase. 
Look at the various scenes on the vase, and notice how many recognizable 
mythological figures are correctly identified in writing. Is it credible that a 
man who could remember the names of thirty-three individual gods, god¬ 
desses, heroes, and heroines while painting the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, 
or of the two most famous brothers of Troilos within the epic tradition, or of 
the Lapiths and centaurs employed in epic-is it credible that a person as 
knowledgeable as that could not remember the names of more than three 
Achaian Trojan War heroes besides Achilles, and had to resort to horsey 
“throwaway” names, out of necessity, to fill out the roster of the horse- 
racers? To me, the presence of “throwaway” names, in a picture by a painter 
with a track record of prodigious prosopographical recall, in a context that begs 
merely for just two more Homeric names, suggests a certain willfulness. The 
choice of names seems to say that the writing in this picture is not slavishly 
dependent on some other authority. 

On the Francois vase, in short, the subject of the chariot race conducted by 
Achilles seems almost certainly to have originated, ultimately, in the Iliad. But 
the names of the contestants and the order of finish in the chariot race do not 
correspond to those of the epic account. Memory-lapse or misremembering or 
even the oral transmission of Archaic Greek narration seem inadequate as 
explanations. What is missing is an account of the positive meaning of the field 
of competitors and order of finish of the chariot race, just as it is shown on the 
Francois vase. '' 0 

A memorable feature of the Homeric account is the argument of Nestor. 
Recognizing that his son Antilochos possesses the slowest horses, Nestor tells 
him candidly, it will be necessary to cheat. ctAA’ ays Sr) at), tplAcxj, pfjxiv 
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ejiP&AAeo 0u|icp 7ravxovr|v ... pr|xi toi Spuxopoq piy’ apxxvoov ijs pir|(pi- 
pr|xi 8’ airc£ KUp£pvf|xr|q ev'i oivotu Ttovxcp vrja 0or)v i0t>v£i £p£X0op£vr|v 
avEpoiCTi- prjxi 8’ qvioxoq ji£piy(yv£Tai qvioxoio, “So plan your attack 
[literally, instill metis, ‘intelligence,’ into your breast] . .. It’s skill, not brawn, 
that makes the finest woodsman. By skill, too, the captain holds his ship on 
course, scudding the wine-dark sea though rocked by gales. By skill alone, 
charioteer outraces charioteer” (Homer, Iliad 23.313-318). The passage calls to 
mind the epic biography of Odysseus in the image of the sea captain navigat¬ 
ing his ship through heavy weather. It calls to mind the biography even more 
in the explicit reference to the opposition between metis and bie, “force.” In 
early Greek poetry, there is a traditional thematic opposition between those 
two approaches to overcoming adversity or meeting opposition, and metis is 
most closely associated with Odysseus. 1 When Odysseus (finally) introduces 
himself to the Phaiakians, for example, he defines himself in relation to 
cunning: “I am Odysseus, son of Laertes, known to the world for every 
kind of craft (literally, doloi, ‘stratagems’ or ‘traps’)” ( Odyssey 9.19-20). In 
the penetrating discussion of the temperament of Odysseus in Book Thirteen 
of the Odyssey, quoted already in the introduction, Athena offers this appreci¬ 
ation: “any man—any god who met you—would have to be some champion 
lying cheat to get past you for all-round craft and guile!” (13.291—293). In the 
first description of the hero within the Odyssey (1.260—262), Odysseus is 
pictured travelling abroad in search of poison with which to coat his 
arrow heads. 

The association of Odysseus with metis is not merely predicated on isolated 
incidents, but appears in fact to have been programmatic. In the Odyssey, in the 
first of the three songs that he performs in Book Eight (73—82), Demodokos 
sings of a quarrel between Achilles and Odysseus. Ancient commentaries on 
the passage claim that the substance of this quarrel concerned how Troy could 
be taken, whether by force, as Achilles advocated, or by artifice, the opinion of 
Odysseus. The commentators’ identification of the substance of the quarrel is 
supported by the subjects of the two other songs performed by Demodokos in 
Book Eight: the second song is the tale of how Hephaistos entraps the 
seducer of his wife, a foreshadowing of Odysseus’ entrapment of the suitors 
of Penelope, and the third song (8.492—520) explicitly concerned the dolos or 
“trap” that Odysseus placed before Troy, the wooden horse. The first song 
of Demodokos invites one even to think about the two surviving epic poems, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, one concerning Achilles, the other Odysseus, in 
relation to each other as studies in the use of force and intelligence, 
respectively.’' 2 

In the Homeric chariot race for Patroklos, as it turns out, Antilochos beats 
Menelaos for second place, K£p8£CTiv, oh Ti xaX£i Y £ > “not by speed but by 
cunning” ( Iliad 23.515). He took advantage of an irregularity in the track to 
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figure 31: Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco, 4209, black-figure volute krater, ABV 76,1, signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 300000 (Francois vase). 
Photo Fernando Guerrini. Courtesy of the Archaeological Superintendency of Tuscany. Chariot race. 



figure 32: Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco, 4209, black-figure volute krater, ABV 76,1, signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 300000 (Francois vase). 
Photo Fernando Guerrini. Courtesy of the Archaeological Superintendency of Tuscany. Theseus, Ariadne, and the Athenian children. 



figure 33: Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco, 4209, black-figure volute krater, ABV 76,1, signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos, BAPD 300000 (Francois vase). 
Photo Fernando Guerrini. Courtesy of the Archaeological Superintendency of Tuscany. Kalydonian boar hunt. 
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engage in a game of “chicken,” and then shrewdly managed the accusations 
that followed the completion of a race marred by dirty tricks. 53 First, Antilochos 
insists that the second-place prize is his. Then he offers the prize to Menelaos 
to placate the king whom he had recklessly edged off the track. His speech to 
the king is so magnanimous, so diplomatic, that Menelaos in turn gives back to 
him the award! Through guile, chutzpah, diplomacy, and subtle self-mockery, 
Antilochos walks away with the second-best prize even though he had the 
slowest nags. In short, the chariot race depicted on the Francois vase, 
which gives the palm to Odysseus, conveys the most important theme in the 
Homeric account, the triumph of the (Odyssean) traits of cunning and 
rhetorical skill, even as the picture alters the epic’s entry list and order of finish. 

One way to understand the names and arrangement of the charioteers 
on the Francois vase is as “close reading,” so to speak, of the story in the Iliad. 
The vase-painting offers an original interpretation of one important theme of 
the episode. The pictorial program of the Francois vase as a whole, however, 
suggests a different or additional significance of the Odyssean chariot victory. 
Several other narratives entail or arguably even celebrate intelligence or 
trickery. The effectiveness of metis over superior force appears to be a recurring 
idea on the Francois vase. Let us briefly consider some examples. 

METIS ON THE FRANCOIS VASE 

The extraordinarily detailed representation of the ambush ofTroilos (plate 15, 
figure 29) depicts Achilles in an uncharacteristically Odyssean activity. For 
Odysseus was more closely associated with traps and ambushes than any other 
hero of the Trojan War. To enumerate one example in addition to the ones 
already mentioned, in Book Ten of the Iliad (10.469—514), Diomedes chooses, 
as a partner for a covert mission into enemy territory, Odysseus over all the 
other Achaians “since he surpasses in planning” (jteploiSE vofjaai, 10.247). 
The mission results in the outfoxing of a Trojan spy Dolon, whose name 
literally means “the deceitful one,” and the ambush of the Trojan ally Rhesos. 
Achilles is not so closely associated with ambush as a tactic. Achilles’ remark, 
pointedly made to Odysseus (Iliad 9.312—313), “I hate that man like the very 
Gates of Death who says one thing but hides another in his heart,” suggests 
that deception was more than a little distasteful to the hero. That impression 
is confirmed by Horace (Ode 4.6.13—16), who perceptively observed that 
Achilles, being opposed to taking Troy through treachery, favoring open 
attack, would never have hidden inside a wooden horse. 53 The representation 
of the ambush ofTroilos on the Francois vase places the visual emphasis on 
Achilles’ speed. But the events leading up to the chase, such as the conceal¬ 
ment of Achilles behind the fountain house and the venturing of Troilos and 
Polyxena outside of the safety of the citadel, are easily envisioned thanks to the 
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presence of the architectural settings within the image. Any viewer familiar 
with the epic tradition can see that, to capture Troilos, Achilles employed a 
covert technique in which Odysseus excelled. " 

The most prominent story on the Francois vase, the wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis (plate XV, figure 26), was only possible thanks to a trap. Being 
accorded by the gods the honor of marrying the sea-goddess Thetis 
(Pindar, Isthmian 8.26—48, Nemean 5.30—36) was one thing, actualizing the 
plan quite a different thing. No goddess formerly courted by Zeus and 
Poseidon is likely to join in marriage, voluntarily, with a mortal man. Peleus 
must subdue the goddess by force to join with her at all. But how can a 
terrestrial being lay hands on a creature of the sea if she does not come to him 
willingly? Peleus hid in ambush on a beach where Thetis and her Nereid 
sisters regularly emerge from the deep to dance in honor of the gods. The 
capture of Thetis and struggle to subdue her are not explicitly shown on 
the Franqois vase. But the subject was familiar to Kleitias, for it is depicted 
on a fragment of a vase attributed to him.' The capture of Thetis is called to 
mind on the Franqois vase itself by the guest who greets Peleus with a 
handshake. For Cheiron helped Peleus plan the capture of Thetis, as many 
vase-paintings and literary sources attest. 

On the reverse of the Franqois vase, two additional narratives exemplify 
the triumph of intelligence over greater force. The representation of Theseus 
leading the fourteen Athenian boys and girls offered to the Minotaur 
(plate XIV, figure 32) is of interest for several reasons. For the moment, the 
important point is that the underlying narrative, in which a part-bull brute with 
an appetite for children is overcome by a clever boy, is a multi-layered display 
of metis. In order to confine the Minotaur and tribute victims alike, 
the legendary architect and inventor Daidalos devised an ingenious trap, the 
Labyrinth. To make it possible for Theseus to outfox Daidalos and escape from 
the Labyrinth, Ariadne gave him a ball of thread (pictured on the Franqois vase) 
and taught him how to tack one end of the string to the entrance (this trick 
itself was said to be an invention of Daidalos) f How did Theseus secure this 
invaluable aid of Ariadne? He cleverly seduced her. On the Franqois vase, this is 
given special pictorial form, to which I will return. 

The story of Theseus, Ariadne, and the Athenian tribute victims has 
numerous points of similarity to the confrontation between Polyphemos and 
Odysseus in Book Nine of the Odyssey. The importance of the latter tale is that 
it “restates the opposition between hie and metis in the clearest as well as the 
broadest terms.”'' Both stories entail enclosure of the hero and his companions 
within a seemingly inescapable physical space (Labyrinth or cave), together 
with a subhuman monster who is stronger and desirous of eating them. 
In both, there is a two-fold challenge of incapacitating the monster and then 
escaping from the enclosure by means of some ruse. Kleitias painted at least 
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one other ambitious volute krater with multiple pictorial narratives, two 
fragments of which have survived. 59 One of the fragments reveals that 
the subject of the comparable top-most register on the fragmentary krater 
was the escape of Odysseus from the cave of Polyphemos. At the very least, the 
fragmentary krater shows that the adventures and character of Odysseus were 
neither unknown nor uninteresting to Kleitias. 

The other scene on the reverse of the Francois vase to exemplify the 
triumph of intelligence over superior force is the return of Hephaistos to 
Olympos (plate XIV, figure 25). 6 Having been removed from Olympos by 
force, Hephaistos engineers the necessity of his return through the gift of the 
clever chair-trap. Then he repels the embodiment of brute force, the war-god 
Ares, with superior knowledge of fireworks. The reading of the Francois vase 
that I am proposing here, of seeing an affinity between the triumph of metis 
over bie in the return of Hephaistos and the victory of Odysseus in the chariot 
race, has an excellent precedent, namely, the story told by Demodokos 
of Hephaistos’ entrapment of Ares and Aphrodite (see chapter four). The 
Homeric passage is important because it explicitly identifies the clever trap of 
Hephaistos as an example of problem-solving in the manner of Odysseus. 
At the same time, the triumph of Hephaistos reverberates with other pictorial 
elements on the Francois vase that focus attention on the nature and work of 
artisans. In this particular pictorial narrative, one begins to see how a seemingly 
remote tactical question, how great heroes of the past overcame physical 
obstacles, is relevant to the challenges facing artisans in the here and now. 
If Achilles is the hero special to the sort of aristocrat often suspected of 
commissioning a vase as ambitious as the Francois vase, Odysseus is the patron 
saint of its creators. 

THE FRANCOIS VASE AND THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES 

Let us return to the representation around the foot of the Francois vase of the 
Pygmies (plates XIV, XV, figure 30), the children of the god who fathers 
works like this vase. There are several metaphorical meanings plausibly 
perceived in the Pygmies. One is that artists are “small” by social measures 
yet the essential foundation on which any great work of art stands. Another is 
spatial, for the Pygmies were associated with the lands to the extreme south of 
Greece. It is worth examining the play of spatial and geographical metaphors 
on the Francois vase, because it calls to mind a work of Archaic Greek art of 
comparable complexity and subtlety, the Homeric Shield of Achilles. 

To appreciate the spatial metamorphosis of the Francois vase, it is necessary 
to begin at the top. The names of the heroes (and dogs!) hunting the 
Kalydonian boar in the uppermost register of the obverse of the vase 
(plate XV, figure 33) are identified by name. Many of the names of the heroes 
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(though not the dogs) correspond to names familiar from the Iliad and other 
epic accounts of this serious hunt. But not all. Those with name recognition 
cluster around the boar; farther toward the left and right edges of the 
picture are fighters with seemingly non-traditional, not to say unheroic, names 
(e.g., Aristandros). The un-epic name of one boar hunter has much greater 
significance. Kt|i(^i)£piO<j, “Kimmerios,” is singled out, along with two other 
figures in the picture, including Toxctapt^, “Tochsamis,” and Euthymachos, 
by his arms and dress. Unlike the rest of the heroes, these three figures fight 
with bow and arrow, rather than spear. The name “Tochsamis,” containing 
the root-word tokson, meaning “bow,” calls attention to the weaponry. 
Euthymachos, “the one who fights straight or out in the open,” is an ironic 
name for an archer, for that method of fighting was sometimes thought of as 
sneaky. 62 The three archers are also distinguished pictorially by the tall, pointy, 
flapped caps that they wear, and by their tight-fitting, ornamented tunics. 
The appearance of this outfit within Athenian vase-painting has been thor¬ 
oughly studied. As Gloria Ferrari demonstrated, it is often worn by squires or 
assistants to heroes, particularly heroes of the Trojan War, such as Achilles. 6 ’ 
The association between bowmen dressed in this outfit and subordinate 
status accords with their positions in back of the leading heroes of the 
Kalydonian boar hunt. 

The clothing and weaponry also coiTespond, however, to descriptions of the 
clothing and equipment of Scythians in Herodotos (e.g., 7.64). In historical 
writing, the Scythians have a geographical significance. They were closely 
associated with the regions to the north of the Black Sea. In Kleitias’ picture, 
the geographical associations of the outfit are made explicit by the name 
“Kimmerios.” 61 The word makes its first appearance in Greek literature, in 
the Odyssey (11.14), as the name of a people. The Kimmerians, in the Odyssey, 
dwell beside the earth-encircling river Okeanos, in a place where the sun 
never shines and it is always night. As early as the seventh-century poet 
Kallinos (frag. 3W=test. 1 Gerber 1999), the Kimmerians were also a historical 
people associated geographically with the northeast. In Herodotos (1.15-16), 
they originally inhabit regions to the northeast of the Black Sea, and they were 
pushed into the areas of the Near East and Asia Minor by the Scythians in the 
eighth and seventh centuries. 

The presence of a bowman, dressed like a Scythian and named Kimmerios 
and therefore calling to mind in two different ways regions to the north of 
Greece, is anomalous within its immediate pictorial context. The Kalydonian 
boar hunt unfolded in the Greek heartland and not the far north. This specially 
crafted figure does not resonate geographically within the story of the hunt, 
but it resonates significantly with the Pygmies running around the foot of the 
base (plates XIV, XV, figure 30). Francois Lissarrague recognized that the 
two scenes, the battle between the Pygmies and the geranoi or “cranes” 
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and the Kalydonian boar hunt, are related to each other spatially. “[W]e are 
here at the other end of the world, in a mythical and far away land, but also 
at the end of a vase whose surface, including the foot, is treated as a micro¬ 
cosm.”'" We are at the other end of the world because the Pygmies are 
associated with the opposite end of the earth from the Kimmerians in 
Greek thought. In the Iliad (3.1—7), the noisy army of the Trojans is compared 
to clamorous cranes migrating from winter climes toward the river Okeanos, 
where they come into violent contact with the Pygmies. Like the Kimmerians, 
the Pygmies are associated with the earth-encircling river, but at the opposite 
extreme. The land of the Pygmies is where the cranes go when they flee 
just the kind of weather characteristic, in the Odyssey, of the land of the 
Kimmerians. The departure of cranes for the south with the arrival of winter 
in the north is no ad hoc invention of the Iliad but a traditional idea in early 
Archaic poetry. Compare Hesiod: “take notice, when you hear the voice 
of the cranes every year calling from above out of the clouds: she brings 
the sign for plowing and indicates the season of winter rain” (Works and Days 
448—451, trans. Most). In their annual movement from north to south, cranes 
travel from the homeland ofKimmerios to that of the Pygmies or from the top 
to the bottom of the vase/’" 

In this way, the name and dress of the archer Kimmerios add an additional 
layer of meaning to the Francois vase as soon as they are related to a group of 
figures lying outside of the register within which the archer is depicted. The 
geographical associations of Kimmerians and Pygmies—like but opposite—invite 
the viewer to read the vase against the grain, so to speak, in violation of its own 
pictorial borders. The metaphorical correspondence between the two widely 
separated pictorial elements recalls Beazley’s identification of the significance 
of the repeat appearances of the pair of Dionysos and Hephaistos within two 
different narratives on the vase. Like the invisible bonds of the throne of Hera, 
the links between Pygmies and Kimmerios, or the pairing of Dionysos and 
Hephaistos, are resourceful semantic threads running between and across 
the obvious organization of pictorial content into frames. But the Pygmies 
and Kimmerios, taken together, do more than that. They invite one to see 
the Francois vase as more than a collection of venerable stories, more even 
than a thematically unified, multi-episodic reflection on the story of one hero 
(Achilles), or one institution (marriage). They invite one to see the vase as 
the world itself. 

In earlier Greek poetry and art, there is one obvious parallel for the idea of 
the work of art as microcosm. That is the shield of Achilles as described in the 
extraordinary ekphrasis within Book Eighteen of the Iliad, discussed already in 
chapters three and four. The description begins with the heavenly bodies, and 
includes two busy cities, agricultural land, and a dance floor. The edge of the 
shield is adorned with the earth-encircling river Okeanos, which transforms 
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the round shield into a depiction of the world, just like the placements of the 
Pygmies and Kimmerios on the Francois vase. If this were the only point of 
similarity between the Shield of Achilles and the Francois vase, one might 
reasonably hypothesize that a poet and a painter arrived at the idea independ¬ 
ently. But there is more. The battle of Pygmies and cranes at the bottom of 
the vase stands in a metaphorically meaningful relationship with the archer 
Kimmerios at the top. The link is embodied in part in the geranoi or “cranes” 
who annually fly up and down between the lands of the Kimmerians and 
Pygmies. Turn the vase around: there is also a link between the geranoi and the 
picture in the topmost register on the reverse (plate XIV, figure 32). As noted 
long ago, a dance of boys and girls holding hands, led by Theseus on his lyre, 
connected with Ariadne and Daidalos’ creative activity at Rnossos, stands in 
some relation to a historical dance called the geranos or “crane.” A dance of 
boys and girls holding hands, compared to one fashioned for Ariadne 
by Daidalos at Knossos, is the culminating vignette in the Shield of Achilles 
(Iliad 18.593—602). 

THE “crane” DANCE ON THE VASE AND IN THE SHIELD 

Precisely how the dance depicted on the vase relates to the dance known as the 
geranos is not a simple question, due both to the reticence of the written sources 
and to the narrative ingenuity of the picture. Hellenistic and later writers 
localize the geranos on Delos. They claim that the first persons to perform 
it were Theseus and the fourteen Athenian boys and girls offered to the 
Minotaur as tribute. Theseus and the children performed the dance in celebra¬ 
tion of their triumph over the Minotaur and escape from the Labyrinth. The 
dance is said to have imitated the windings and turnings of the maze/’ 
The picture situates the dance differently. A preponderance of visual indica¬ 
tions suggests that the dance depicted on the Francois vase is occurring on 
Crete upon the initial arrival of the Athenians. Those indications include the 
folded sail of the ship, the relaxed demeanor of its crew, the joining up of 
the dance just now, the movement of the dancers from the ship, the greeting 
of the dancers by Ariadne’s nurse, and the offer to Theseus of the object that he 
must have before he enters the Labyrinth, the ball of thread. A performance of 
the geranos before the encounter with the Minotaur or Labyrinth is illogical, it 
is often pointed out, if the dance is to be understood as an imitation of the path 
through the maze, and celebrated as a triumph after the victory over the 
monster. The dance depicted on the Francois vase must be some other dance, 
or no dance at all/’ N 

The pictorial displacement of the geranos in time and space from its traditional 
associations, however, results in a significant increase in narrative intelligibility. 
As everybody knows, Theseus prevailed in the Labyrinth thanks to the 
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assistance of the local princess Ariadne, who decided to elope with him—and 
consequendy gave him the ball of thread, the key to escaping the Labyrinth. 
A critical question is, what made Theseus attractive enough to Ariadne to 
warrant abandoning her home and family? By depicting Theseus as the leader 
of a mixed dance of adolescent boys and girls of marriageable age, the picture 
provides an answer to that question. By evoking the image of the triumphant 
arrival of a seducer via ship, the pictorial narrative perhaps also calls to mind the 
ritual arrival of Dionysos at Athens via the ship-car during the Anthesteria. In a 
mysterious ritual most likely occurring during this festival, the god joined in 
a sacred marriage with the wife of the Archon Basileus. The significance of an 
allusion to the arrival of Dionysos for the ritual marriage would be this: Ariadne 
helped Theseus survive the Labyrinth and eloped with him for Athens, but in 
the end became the wife of Dionysos. Theseus deferred to the god, just as 
the political successor to Theseus, the Archon Basileus, gives up his wife to 
Dionysos. The wife of the Archon is an avatar of Ariadne within the ritual/ 
In short, the aberrant temporal and spatial setting of the dance contributes 
positively, discursively, to the narrative intelligibility of the picture. Kleitias had 
good incentives to depict the dance as occurring on Crete, before the encoun¬ 
ter with the Minotaur, even if he knew full well that the dance was widely 
believed to have been held on Delos after the triumph over the monster. 

The earliest explicit attestation of the name of the dance is much later than 
the Francois vase. What evidence is there that the dance was already known as 
the geranos in the early Archaic period? What evidence, in other words, that a 
picture of cranes on the Francois vase might have connoted dance for its original 
beholders? As Leonard Muellner argued in a brilliant analysis, the evidence is 
contained in Book Three of the Iliad. The earliest detailed reference to geranoi 
or “cranes” occurs within the extraordinary simile that opens Book Three: 

Now with the squadrons marshaled, captains leading each, the Trojans 
came with cries and the din of war like wildfowl when the long hoarse 
cries of cranes sweep on against the sky and the great formations flee from 
winter’s grim ungodly stomis, flying in force, shrieking south to the 
Ocean’s gulfs, speeding bloody death to the Pygmy waniors, launching 
at daybreak savage battle down upon their heads. (3.1—6) 

The simile belongs to a traditional, conventional network of comparisons of 
the musterings of armies to the movements of social birds. 0 The simile that 
opens Book Three is unconventional in one particularly important respect: in 
it, the cranes are predators, whereas in other similes, cranes and related social 
birds function as passive victims of predation. In this comparison, uniquely, the 
traditional epic associations of cranes has been inverted. 

The simile of the cranes and the Pygmies describes the entry into battle of 
the Trojan army, but in Book Three, the sole Trojan to engage in fighting is 
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Paris. If the opening lines of this book forecast its theme, the simile suggests 
that Paris is like the cranes when they uncharacteristically go to war. The 
aptness of that comparison is borne out by the narrative: Paris runs out in front 
of the army and challenges the best of the Achaians to fight him mano a mano; 
Menelaos gladly accepts the challenge, and Paris withdraws in panic. Hektor 
exhorts Paris to man up; Paris agrees to try (3.15—94). In the duel, Menelaos 
gets the better of Paris, and is on the point of dragging him off to death, when 
Aphrodite spirits him from the battlefield to his bedroom (3.340—382). Aphro¬ 
dite describes Paris to Helen: “There he is in the bedroom, the bed with inlaid 
rings—he’s glistening in all his beauty and his robes! You’d never dream he’s 
come from fighting a man, you’d think he’s off to”—here is the important 
point- ctAAct xopovSe epX£(L 0 ’, pe xopoto veov Af|yovxa Ka 0 i^£iv, “a dance 
or slipped away from the dancing, stretched out at ease” (3.390-394). At heart, 
Paris is a dancer who, in Book Three, vainly attempts to be a warrior. That 
interpretation of Paris is confirmed by his father Priam, who bitterly remarks, 
after the death of Hektor, that the only sons remaining to him are “disgraces— 
liars, dancers, heroes only at beating the dancing-ring” (24.260—261). In Book 
Three, the temporary role change is highlighted by the near homonymy 
between two key words, x©po<;, clioros, “defined space,” used twice to refer 
the area marked out for the duel between Paris and Menelaos (3.315, 3.344), 
and x°po<i, clioros, “dance” or “dancing place.’” 1 

The uncharacteristic role of warrior attempted by Paris in Book Three is 
signaled by its opening simile, in which the geranoi or cranes are uncharacteris¬ 
tically cast as warrior birds. Are the cranes also an apt image of Paris in being 
associated with dance? The use of the name geranos for the dance performed on 
Delos and invented by Theseus is powerful circumstantial evidence suggesting 
that they did. 

[Tjhere is in fact no explicit attestation of the word ycpavoc; in epic as an 
appellative for dance. I am arguing that the association of yEpavoc; with 
the dance exists in the epic tradition even so . .. Given [the] evidence 
and the immediate contextual appropriateness of the association we are 
suggesting, between cranes as dancing birds engaged in battle and Paris 
as dancer trying to do battle, I conclude that this is an instance in which 
we are lacking explicit evidence for an association although the implicit 
evidence for it is abundant. 

Muellner noted that the Francois vase includes pictorial representations of both 
the battle of cranes and Pygmies as well as the dance of youths and maidens: 
“the parallel in symbolic terms to the analysis ... of Iliad Book 3 is exact . . . 
The structure of metaphors and meaning informing the narrative of Book 
3 apparently survived the chronological and artistic limits of epic to resurface in 
Attic Black-Figure vase-painting.” 3 
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Let us return to the relationship between the Francois vase and the shield of 
Achilles. The culminating vignette depicted by Hephaistos on the shield is a 
mixed dance of boys and girls holding hands: “here young boys and girls, 
beauties courted with costly gifts of oxen, danced and danced, linking their 
arms, gripping each other’s wrists... And now they would run in rings on their 
skilled feet, nimbly ... and now they would run in rows, in rows crisscrossing 
rows-rapturous dancing” (18.593—602). It has often been noted that there are 
significant similarities in diction between this Homeric passage and later 
descriptions of the geranos. If Plutarch had been asked, what is the name of 
the mixed dance in the shield of Achilles, he would have answered, “the 
geranos.” One important feature of the description of the shield of Achilles 
suggests that the identification might have been made already by the time of 
the composition of the Iliad. In the ekphrasis, the mixed dance (or dancing 
place) of boys and girls is compared in a simile to a famous model: oiov tiot’ evl 
Kvoogco £t)p£u"| Aa( 5 ocAo<; ijokijoev KaAA17tA.OKap.cp ApiaSvt], “like one that 
Daidalos made for Ariadne at one time on Crete” (18.591—592, my transla¬ 
tion) . ' This is more or less exactly what we see on the Francois vase (figure 3 2), 
a mixed dance of boys and girls, holding hands, made for Ariadne. 

KLEITIAS EVOKES HOMER WHERE HOMER EVOKES HEPHAISTOS 

To recapitulate, the Francois vase is transformed by the polar opposition of 
Pygmies and Kimmerios into a microcosmic representation of the world. 
It also includes an image of a dance of boys and girls, holding hands, associated 
with Ariadne. The dance is ingeniously associated with the cranes at the 
opposite end of the vase through the name by which it was most likely called 
in the Archaic period, the geranos. In the Shield of Achilles, the description of 
the dance is immediately followed by the information that the river Okeanos 
was depicted around the very rim of the artifact. This suggests not only that the 
shield of Achilles is round but also that the dancing girls and boys encircled 
the shield as its outermost frieze. The position of the dance at the extremity of 
the work of art, around the rim, is the same on both the vase and the shield. 
The river Okeanos is explicitly represented on the Francois vase, running 
around its widest point (figure 27). But its presence is even more suggestively 
effected by the pair of gorgons on each inner handle plate. When the vase is 
filled with wine, it will appear as if the gorgons are flying around the “wine- 
dark” sea. The round shape of the surface of the liquid recalls the circular path 
of the river Okeanos as it defines the border of the disc of the earth. The 
picture of gorgons, flying around the edge of the world, corresponds to the 
mythological idea that they dwelled on a far-off island in the stream of 
Okeanos. I believe that all these points of similarity between the Homeric 
Shield of Achilles and the Francois vase are enough to rule out coincidence or 
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accident as an explanation for their presence in the two works. As a working 
hypothesis, let us suppose that the creators of the Francois vase had the Shield 
of Achilles in mind as they worked. Two questions need to be addressed 
before we can go further. 

First, is there any independent evidence to suggest that the Homeric 
account of the shield of Achilles was familiar at Athens around 570 BC? 
In chapter two were briefly presented the arguments in favor of the idea that 
the Iliad and Odyssey achieved roughly the form that they now have sometime 
in the seventh century BC. What evidence is there that the poems 
were familiar at Athens in the sixth century? Several testimonia refer to regular 
re-performances of the poems of Homer at the Athenian festival of the 
Panathenaia at Athens. The Platonic text known as the Hipparclws claims 
that this member of the family of Peisistratos was the first to organize or 
arrange the extant verses of Homer at Athens, and to arrange rhapsodes 
to recite them in sequence at the Panathenaia ( Hipparchos 228b). Public 
performances of the Iliad and the Odyssey would have made it possible 
for potters and patrons alike to achieve a common base of understanding 
of the poems. How far back in time before the second half of the sixth 
century occurred the public performances of Homeric poetry at Athens? There 
is some slight evidence to suggest that rhapsodic performances were added to 
the festival as part of the reorganization of the Panathenaia in 566 BC. One 
indirect indication of the circulation of the Homeric Shield of Achilles is 
familiarity with the Hesiodic Shield of Herakles. Many scholars understand the 
Shield of Herakles as an imitation of the Shield of Achilles. The Hesiodic poem 
is often dated to the period 590—570 BC. Alan Shapiro demonstrated that it 
was familiar to Athenian vase-painters by around 565—560 BC, only shortly 
after the date of the Francois vase. Moreover, Rudolf Wachter demonstrated 
that five of the names of the centaurs on the Francois vase are identical or very 
similar to the names of the centaurs in the Shield of Herakles, and even similar 
in order of presentation. If the Shield of Herakles were performed and familiar 
at Athens around the time of the Francois vase, and if it presupposes familiarity 
with the model it imitates or rivals, then it will be some indirect indication 
of familiarity with the Shield of Achilles. 

The second point is this: there are two fundamentally different ways in 
which a work of art may stand in relation to earlier art. One is exemplified by 
the close relationship between the Francois vase and two vase-paintings signed 
by the slightly earlier artist Sophilos (e.g., figure 28). On all three vases, the list 
of guests at the wedding of Peleus and the order in which they appear in the 
receiving line are very similar. Kleitias may have modelled his pictorial narra¬ 
tive after personal inspection of the vases of Sophilos, one of which was 
perhaps available to be seen on the Acropolis where it was left as a dedication. 
Or Kleitias and Sophilos worked directly from a common model. But in either 
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case, the important point is the same: to appreciate fully Kleitias’ representation 
of the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, it is not necessary to be familiar with 
Sophilean vase-painting. The earlier works of art are not part of the representa¬ 
tional content of Kleitias’ picture, even if they were a resource for him. In 
contrast, consider a red-figure vase-painting of around 510 BC discussed in 
chapter one (figure 14). On the obverse, it is proudly signed “Euthymides son 
of Pollias painted [this].” On the reverse, there is a representation of drinkers 
dancing and the famous inscription “as never Euphronios.” The precise 
activity to which the negative statement refers remains tantalizingly uncertain 
thanks to the omission of a verb. As I argued earlier, I personally believe that 
Euthymides had in mind some vase-painting of Euphronios like one in Paris 
(plate XI). On this vase, a wildly gyrating dancer has been slyly named 
“Euphron.” But however one understands the statement—as “Euphronios 
never painted as well as this,” or “Euphronios never painted himself party¬ 
ing as wildly as that”—the point is the same: the vase-painting of Euphronios 
is an intentional part of the representational content of Euthymides’ picture. 
To grasp the principal proposition of the picture and its inscription, you need 
to know who Euphronios is and/or how he paints. Concerning the Francois 
vase, the question is, for the conception of the vase as microcosm, for the 
prominent places of the dance of boys and girls offered to Ariadne, is the 
Shield of Achilles merely a possible resource, like a student paper plagiarized 
off the internet? Or is the poetic description of the shield part of the 
representational content of the Franqois vase? To appreciate fully the vase 
as a complex pictorial proposition, should we have the poetic work of art 
in mind? 

There are fundamental differences between the shield of Achilles and 
Francois vase in terms of mode of representation or fomi of discourse. The 
differences stand in the way of any simple account of a relationship between 
the two. On the one hand, there is an extraordinary number of common types 
of imagery: on the shield as well as the vase, there are representations of towns, 
weddings, dispute resolution, warriors waiting in ambush at a watering place, 
rescue teams, animal predation, dogs attacking beasts, brides and bridal cham¬ 
bers, wedding music, a city siege, goddesses and gods spurring warriors to 
battle, even elders seated on stone blocks. But the figural decoration of the 
shield of Achilles is generic in the sense that the figures are not named—they 
could be anybody-whereas the figure scenes on the Francois vase are narrative, 
representing unique stories, and the figures are virtually all identified by 
name. 79 There are very few proper names within the description of the shield 
of the Achilles: a few constellations, Athena and Ares, two personifications, 
and the earth-encircling river Okeanos. Just two legendary figures, and one 
legendary place, are mentioned by name in the ekphrasis (two of which, 
Ariadne and Knossos, perhaps significantly, are represented or implied on the 
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Francois vase). The shield of Achilles is arguably characterized generically in 
order to serve a particular purpose within the Iliad, to 

lift our eyes from their concentration upon the battlefield to the contem¬ 
plation of other scenes which reminds us of the fullness and variety of life; 
it is a breathing-space in the battle, in which we have time to look 
around us and remember that this is only an incident in the busy world of 
human activities, that though Troy may fall and Achilles’ hfe be wrecked, 
the world goes on as before .. 

With a different selection of scenes, the Francois vase might have achieved a 
similar effect, but the fact is that the subject matter of the vase is narrative 
mythology through and through. 

If it appears that we have arrived at roughly the limit of meaningful com¬ 
parison between the Francois vase and the Shield of Achilles, that is so because 
we are trying to compare one figure-decorated material object to another. The 
shield of Achilles, however, is a narrative episode inextricably intertwined in 
a larger narrative that accounts for why the shield is created in the first place. 

Even the most densely descriptive portions of the text are repeatedly 
punctuated by verbs of creation: “on it Hephaistos fashioned,” “on it he 
wrought,” “on it he made.” The text unfolds its description simultaneously 
as Hephaistos brings the pictorial decoration into being. The repeated verbal 
reminders of the presence and agency of Hephaistos are no meaningless 
flourish but part of a larger narrative that frames the ekphrasis and describes 
the entire arc of relations entailed in creating such an object. Thetis beseeches 
Hephaistos to manufacture a new set of armor for her doomed child; Hephais¬ 
tos recounts why he is obligated to the goddess. In this exchange, we receive a 
glimpse of a powerful social hierarchy within which the sea goddess and the 
artist god struggle to succeed, and in which material creation is embedded. 
We hear that Thetis was forced to marry a mere mortal, Peleus, in spite of her 
status as a goddess; that their child Achilles has lost his dear friend Patroklos, the 
only person who really mattered to him; and that his own death is imminent. 
We learn that Hephaistos has difficulty walking on his spindly legs, that he was 
cast out of Olympian society bodily by his mother because of his physical 
imperfection, that he acquired artistic experience as a result of exile—and that 
he is capable of creating a work of representational art so fine that even the 
narrator of the Iliad seems envious. 

For the comparison of the Franqois vase and Shield of Achilles, the narrative 
surrounding and punctuating the poetic ekphrasis changes the game. It is not 
adequate to say that the shield is generic in its imagery whereas the vase is 
mythological in its subject matter. The shield is part of a narrative of three 
specific mythological figures. And those three figures correspond to three of 
the most important protagonists within the figural decoration of the Franqois 
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vase. The two appearances of Thetis on the vase reprise the laments voiced by 
the goddess in the poem: her involuntary union with Peleus is the main subject 
of the vase, and her heartbreaking concern for her son is exemplified in the 
picture of the ambush of Troilos. The person for whom all the efforts in 
the poetic account are being made, Achilles, is the principal protagonist 
in three scenes on the vase. Those scenes touch on points underscored in the 
poem: the loss of Patroklos and the hero’s untimely death. Directly and 
indirectly, the Franpois vase gives pictorial form to ideas about Hephaistos 
that also occur in the poetic narrative: the weakness, deformity, and social 
exclusion of Hephaistos; the triumphal reassertion of his social equality; the 
celebration of his artistry, and his paradigmatic relationship to all artists, even 
potters. The Franpois vase touches on all the issues entailed in the narrative 
surrounding the creation of the shield of Achilles, but does so in a manner that 
underscores its own independent invention. 

The second way in which the shield of Achilles exceeds a simple definition of 
description of a (imaginary) pictorial representation is in the mobility of the 
theoretically inert metal figures, a feature considered already in chapter three. 

“He forged a fallow field . . . and across it crews of plowmen wheeled their 
teams . . . |a]nd the earth churned black behind them, like earth churning, 
solid gold as it was” (18.541—549). The animation of the ostensibly inert images 
pushes the description of a figure-decorated material object beyond what could 
really be seen. Through the use of words, the poet-narrator explores the 
limitations of the medium of pictorial representation. The text appears to be 
as interested in its own resources as it is in simply describing what can be seen. 

The most extraordinary instance of “linguistic excess” in the Shield of 
Achilles occurs in in the final piece of decoration, the very subject reappearing 
on the Franpois vase, the dance of youths and maidens holding hands. Here the 
creative work of the artist god is compared in two extraordinary similes to the 
creative work of other artists. First, the dance is compared to one invented by 
Daidalos for Ariadne (18.591—592). Second, the movement of the boys and 
girls is compared to the movement of a potter’s wheel as the potter turns it left 
and right (18.600—601). That simile seems like an open invitation specifically to 
a vase-painter. First of all, it is an invitation to turn the table on the poet and 
create a pictorial representation on a circular vase of a dance of boys and girls 
holding hands that is comparable to poetic art. Second, it is an invitation to the 
potter more generally to compare himself, in his own pottery and vase- 
painting, to Hephaistos. One way to understand parts of the decoration of 
the Francois vase is as an acceptance of those invitations. 

A simile, being a purely verbal phenomenon, would seem to be, by 
definition, beyond the scope of pictorial representation. Yet the Francois 
vase seems to offer a response of sorts even to this challenge. Consider again 
the representation of geranoi or “cranes.” At the heart of the relationship 
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between the frieze running around the rim of the vase, and the frieze running 
around the foot, is a word. 1 Yet the word is not actually written anywhere on 
this vase. The perceptive viewer will recognize that the scenes are linked 
through the same verbal artifact, but the verbal artifact is made palpably present 
through nonverbal means. This reticence is extraordinary given how quick 
Kleitias was, elsewhere on the vase, to label anyone and anything. In success¬ 
fully picturing a word without ever writing it down, the creators of this 
vase are engaging in a paragone similar to the insertion of similes into the 
ostensibly nonverbal shield of Achilles. Indeed, the geranoi operate like similes 
in two ways on the Franqois vase. First, comparison to them is implicit in 
the ancient name and, perhaps, choreography of Theseus’ dance at Knossos. 
Second, in suggesting that the foot of the vase is “like” the winter home 
of the cranes, the imagery suggests that the vase is like the world. Indeed, 
sensitivity to the relative communicative capacities of word and image, evident 
in the evocation of the word “geranos,” is one way to account for a much 
discussed featured of the Franqois vases, namely, the verbal identification 
of seemingly self-evident inanimate objects such as the stone seat labelled 
“tliakos.” Rather than see the phenomenon as “anchoring” an inherently 
multivalent visual image through the use of a specific word, one might think 
of the concrete visual form as explicating the abstract term “ tliakos As it 
happens, a polished stone tliakos is one of the features shared by the Franqois 
vase and shield of Achilles. 

coda: THE HUMOR OF THE PYGMIES 

“All subsequent interpretations have emphasized the humor of the lowest frieze 
as a counterpoint to the rest of the vase, culminating in Beazley’s brilliant 
caricature of the scene as a kind of field-hockey match gone awry.” Thus 
Alan Shapiro summarized 175 years of interpretation of the picture of the 
Pygmies and cranes (plates XIV, XV, figure 30) decorating the foot of 
the Franqois vase.' s ’ It is relatively easy to define the basis of the humor of the 
scene. In the small size of the human figures compared to the birds, it is an 
inversion of reality; and in the sorts of weapons and transportation employed, it 
is an inversion of norms exemplified elsewhere on the vase, as in the Kalydo- 
nian boar hunt and the memorial chariot race for Patroklos. Alexandre Mitchell 
called it “mock-heroism.” It is more difficult to identify a parallel or example 
of humor used in this way in earlier Greek art. And the Pygmies are not the 
only possible source of humor on the vase. The return of Hephaistos is regularly 
described as a comedy.Even in this aspect of the decoration, I suggest, the 
Franqois vase is rearticulating the paradigm of the artist exemplified in epic. 

Consider again a passage of Book One of the Iliad (531-600) discussed in 
chapter four. Hephaistos intervenes in a quarrel between Hera and Zeus that 
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threatens to spoil a feast of the gods. To reconcile his mother to the reality of 
her situation, Hephaistos recounts a previous occasion when he tried to defend 
her physically. He was hurled off of Mount Olympos. The self-revelation of 
his physical weakness is effective—it causes Hera to smile. Perhaps the story 
causes her to smile because, as noted earlier, she realizes, it tactfully avoids 
reference to her own role in throwing her son off Olympos. The point is, his 
use of self-mockery is rhetorically motivated to ease the tension. Then 
Hephaistos serves wine to the assembled Olympian gods. They are overcome 
by laughter as they watch Hephaistos hustling around the room. As many 
readers of this passage have noticed, beginning with Euripides, in huffing and 
puffing around the room, Hephaistos is attempting-and failing-to play the role 
of a youthful, lithe, attractive cup-bearer, to play Ganymede or Hebe. ' The 
image is laughable because Hephaistos is neither a servant nor a hottie. The 
passage exemplifies a rhetorical strategy that entails using humor not only to 
foster good feeling among people in a convivial setting, but also to elicit 
admiration for one’s own self-deprecating comic inventiveness. 

The Pygmies depicted on the foot of the Francois vase are humorous not 
only in their inversions of nature and culture, but also because they are the 
children of Hephaistos. They are stand-ins for the artist. In suggesting that 
Kleitias and Ergotimos are like the Pygmies (that is to say, like their father 
Hephaistos), the design of the Francois vase employs a touch of self-mockery, 
like Hephaistos in Book One of the Iliad. We laugh at the idea that artists are 
small or weak not because the idea per se is humorous, but because the idea is 
articulated in such a clever and indirect way. In recognizing the reason why the 
idea is funny, we recognize that we have fallen into the artists’ trap. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


FRONTALITY, SELF-REFERENCE, 
AND SOCIAL HIERARCHY: 

THREE ARCHAIC VASE-PAINTINGS 


Many aspects of shape, decoration, and subject matter on the Francois vase 
recur in subsequent vase-painting. It is not entirely impertinent to call it 
“the mother of all Athenian vases.” Three features of the Francois vase 
in particular warrant further investigation. They include the eye contact 
afforded the viewer by Dionysos, the incorporation of painted vases within 
a vase-painting, and the thematization of the relationship between Thetis 
and Hephaistos as a model for the relationship between the artisan and 
patron. Those features are of interest because they operate in part at least 
subjectively: that is to say, they evoke or conjure the artist behind the vase- 
painting. In this chapter, I examine the development of those features on 
three extraordinary vases. 

THE SOLIPSISTIC SPECTATOR IN THE PICTURE 
ON AN ARYBALLOS BY NEARCHOS 

On the Francois vase, the figure of Dionysos acquires much of its semantic 
value from the direction of its gaze (plate XV, figure 26). By turning away 
from the unsympathetic figures in his immediate vicinity, and making eye 
contact with a sympathetic friend occupying the position of the spectator 
of the vase, he arguably conjures the presence of his associate, the artisan 
Hephaistos, in our midst. We are on the side of the artist. This is not the only 
vase-painting of a figure making eye contact with the spectator, inviting him 
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FIGURE34: Ne w York 26 . 49 , black-figure ary- 
ballos, ABV&3,4, attributed to Nearchos, BAPD 
300770. Purchase, The Cesnola Collection, by 
exchange, 1926. Image copyright © The Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum of Art. Courtesy Art 
Resource, NY. 


or her to see him- or herself in a personal 
relationship to the represented figure despite 
differences in identity. On an aryballos 
by Nearchos of around 560 BC (figure 34), 
three carefully painted silens are depicted 
as team masturbators. The care with which 
the little image is constructed extends to the 
inscribed names of the figures, chosen as 
commentary on the depicted activity: 

T£p7t£K£/\.o<;, Aotpioq, OaoAa^, Terpekelos, 

Dophios, Phsolas: “shaft-pleaser,” “wanker,” 
and “hard-on.” The composition is domin¬ 
ated by the central figure of a silen, squatting 
and gripping his massive member with both 
hands, shown fully frontally with respect to 
the spectator’s point of view. To either side 
of the central figure, two identical silens are 
depicted in profile view, facing each other. 

The silens to right and left are mirror images 
of each other, so to speak. The symmetry 
between them suggests that a similar arrange¬ 
ment exists between the central, frontally oriented silen, and whoever 
he makes eye contact with. Who does the silen see as he stares precisely at 
the location taken by the spectator but, like his brother to the left or right, 
another solipsistic silen? 1 

How this imaginative engagement with a viewer works in detail was 
lucidly explicated by Richard Wollheim. There is a fundamental distinc¬ 
tion, he posited, between a spectator of a picture and a spectator “in” a 
picture. The spectator of the picture (or external spectator) occupies the 
space where the work of art is to be seen, such as an ancient symposium or 
modern museum. By internal spectator, Wollheim means an imaginary 
figure whose presence and identity or character is implied by the action(s) 
and gaze(s) of the painted figure(s). The internal spectator shares the virtual 
space inhabited by the other figures within the representation—but happens 
not to be visible to us within the “slice” of the virtual space given to us by 
the pictured A powerful example is provided by Velazquez’ Las Meninas 
(plate II) with which this book began: the Infanta Margarita, Velazquez, and 
several other figures in the painting have paused to acknowledge visually 
the presence of the king and queen of Spain. The king and queen are not 
depicted within the painting, but it is clear from the actions of the figures 
within the painting that the royal couple occupies a position more or less 
identical with that of any viewer of the picture. In trying to figure out 
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what the enface figure within a painting might be looking for in the vicinity 
of the external spectator, one relies on inference. One builds a hypothesis 
out of the information contained within the image about the character of 
the represented figure and the situation in which the figure is found— 
supplemented perhaps by information about the character or type of figure 
derived from other paintings, literature, and common knowledge.' 1 In the 
case of Las Meninas, one infers from the deference paid to the unseen 
protagonists, even by a princess, that they can only be the king and queen 
of Spain. 

Wollheim was interested not in just any unrepresented, internal spectator, 
but only those who occupied the same point of view as that taken by the 
external spectator. His interest lay not merely in how formally a painting may 
imply the presence of an unrepresented figure. It lay rather in how such a 
figure might afford the external spectator “a distinctive access to the content of 
the picture.” 

This access is achieved in the following way: First, the external spectator 
looks at the picture and sees what there is to be seen in it; then, adopting 
the internal spectator as his protagonist, he starts to imagine in that 
person’s perspective the person or event that the painting represents; that 
is to say, he imagines from the inside the internal spectator seeing, 
thinking about, responding to, acting upon, what is before him; 
then the condition in which this leaves him modifies how he sees 
the picture ... In a licensed way he supplements his perception of the 
picture with the proceeds of imagination and does so as to advance 
understanding. 

Formally, the little vase-painting on the aryballos in New York (figure 34) 
encourages the viewer to see him- or herself in the indiscreet, indecent silen. 
But strictly speaking, the identification is impossible ontologically, physiolo¬ 
gically, and, some might feel, ethically. The only possible responses are offense 
or amusement. The important point is that the responses potentially concern 
two different aspects of the image. One is the proposition itself: looking at 
the solipsistic silen, does one fantasize about a life free of shame and devoted to 
self-pleasure? Or does one fear relinquishing self-control as a slippery slope 
with a heap of masturbators at the bottom? In other words, how does the 
viewer respond to the ethical proposition that he or she is no different from a 
silen? The other aspect of the image in which the viewer may find either 
offense or amusement concerns its creation. If a viewer is deeply offended or 
highly amused by the proposition that he or she is nothing but a shameless 
silen, he or she may well ask, indignantly or admiringly, “who is responsible 
for putting me in the position of identifying with such a scurrilous fellow?” 
The question draws attention away from the three silens and invites specula¬ 
tion about who made the image. 
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Interestingly enough, on the aryballos, the vase-painter provided an answer 
to the question in the very location where it is most likely to be desired. 
Immediately beneath the scene of masturbating silens, in a prominent patch of 
black glaze, is incised the signature NEapxoq £7totEa£v p£, Nearchos epoiesen me, 
“Nearchos made me.” 5 The use of the personal pronoun, me, to refer to the 
vase is attested already in the earliest signatures on Athenian vases, those of 
Nearchos’ immediate predecessor Sophilos. But its presence here in the 
emphatic final position, immediately below the silen directly addressing 
the viewer, encourages one to wonder if me refers also to the fictional creature. 
The writing elsewhere on this aryballos seems particularly self-aware, for some 
of the inscriptions are not Greek and perhaps meant to be understood as the 
sounds or foreign speech of the little Pygmies and cranes depicted around 
the rim. But the writer is far from illiterate, for other inscriptions, such as the 
all-too-evocative names of the silens or the signature, are very good Greek.' 
Just as one makes eye contact with the emphatically frontal silen and realizes 
that the silen sees someone just like himself in the viewer, one is also invited 
by the writing to think about how the viewing experience was created, and 
who was responsible. Word and image together stack the en face silen, the 
beholder, and the artist one on top of the other. Might one even feel a 
momentary kinship with the artist, when one realizes that Nearchos, at the 
moment he was incising his name on the newly fired vase, was occupying 
exactly the same position as the viewer who looks at the image and reads the 
signature? Nearchos was not only the creator of this vase but also its first 
viewer. This small vase, with its representation of little Pygmies, packs a big 
subjective punch. 

THE EYE CUP PSIAX 

An even more radical attempt to employ the frontal face for the evocation of 
the artist in our midst occurs on two Athenian bilingual “eye cups.” This type 
of decorated cup, popular in the last third of the sixth century BC, features a 
pair eyes, eyebrows, and, sometimes, a nose and/or ears on each exterior 
surface. On a cup in Munich and a cup in New York, above the nose between 
the eyes on one exterior surface, there is the inscribed name 0 oiax<J, Phsiaxs, 
“Psiax” (e.g., figure 35). The name is familiar from the artist’s signature, Psiax 
egraphsen (or egraphe), that occurs on two contemporary Athenian alabastra. 
What is the significance of the inscribed name on the two cups? The cups are 
related in style of painting to the vases signed by or attributed to the innovative 
vase-painter Psiax. But the name of the artist is not accompanied on these cups 
by a verb claiming credit for the painting of them. Because it is not clarified 
by a verb of making or painting, the inscribed name “Psiax” is open to 
other interpretations. The most familiar function of the inscribed name in 
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figure 35: New York 14.146.2, red-figure eye cup, ARV 2 9,1, perhaps Psiax, BAPD 200038. 
Rogers Fund, 1914. Image copyright © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Courtesy Art 
Resource, NY. 


vase-painting is a label identifying a represented figure. Typically, the inscribed 
name begins at the head of a figure, who is represented in his/her entirety on 
the body of a vase (e.g., plates I, III, and many others in this book). In the case 
of the two cups bearing the name “Psiax,” however, there is no represented 
figure of the usual type—that is, “within” the figural world of the vase-painting- 
in the vicinity of the inscription. There is just the pair of eyes and nose of the 
face of the eye cup itself. In this case, the name “Psiax” begins not adjacent to 
the head of the represented figure, but within the space of the head itself. 

For many years, the eyes on an eye cup were understood to be apotropaic in 
function. The difficulty with that interpretation is that it is unclear what is 
being magically protected by the pair of eyes: the cups themselves, the wine 
contained in the cups, or the users of the cups? More importantly, the theory 
did not explain the decoration of the eye cup in its entirety. The earliest eye 
cups almost invariably include a nose in addition to the eyes; some include ears 
as well. The primary objective of this scheme of decoration is the transform¬ 
ation of the round exterior surface of the cup into a face.' 1 J. D. Beazley 
recognized that the eyes on the cup sometimes belonged to the gorgon 
Medusa (the link being the small dots occasionally appearing between the eyes 
on the cup as well as on gorgoneia). This marked a significant advance 
in the understanding of the pictorial phenomenon, because it acknowledged 
the possibility that the face of the eye cup might represent the face of a 
particular individual. Subsequently, it was recognized that the eye cup often 
represents the face of a silen or a nymph and sometimes perhaps even depicts 
the face of Dionysos. 10 The pair of eye cups bearing the label “Psiax” between 
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the eyes was created and circulated amid two expectations: one is that the eye 
cup sometimes represented the face of a specific individual; the other is that a 
name written on a vase, unaccompanied by a verb or adjective, identified 
a figure represented on the vase. In such a milieu, it is a small interpretative step 
to suggest that the writing on the two cups transforms the generic face of the 
eye cup into the specific face of Psiax. And any viewer familiar with 
the occupation of Psiax is presented with the proposition that he or she is 
looking at the face of the very artist who created the cups. 

The eye-scheme of decoration incorporates elements of the very shape 
of the cup into the representation of a face. John Boardman nicely captured 
the way in which the eye cup in its entirety is transformed into a face when the 
cup is used for drinking: “consider one raised to the lips of a drinker: the eyes 
cover his eyes, the handles his ears, the gaping underfoot his mouth.” 
Labelling the face of the cup “Psiax” sets up a relationship of the closest 
possible intimacy between the artist’s name and the cup, both potting and 
painting. Psiax is not just a figure within the decoration of the cup; his face is 
coextensive with the very cup itself. These are among the most sophisticated 
“self-portraits” of an artist that I know. It is as if an easel-painter had figured 
out how fill with himself not just an entire canvas but also its frame. The cups 
may be compared to the poetry of Hipponax. The cups effect a grotesque 
“portrait” of a specific artist, by employing an existing scheme of pictorial 
decoration with links to the imagery of the gorgon Medusa. Like the (self-) 
portraits of Hipponax, the representations (or self-representations) of Psiax 
identify the vase-painter with the power of his particular medium. If someone 
asked, “what does Psiax look like?”—the eye cups answer, “he looks like one of 
his own cups.” 

LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND IN EUPHRONIOS 

Let us consider one additional possible example of pictorial allusion to a painter 
via the motif of the frontal face. On the krater in Munich (plates III, V), the 
disengagement of Thodemos from his friends, visually, in terms of eye contact 
suggests that he is no longer aware of them. One explanation of his alienation 
is suggested by the lifting of his cup to his lips; perhaps he is too drunk to 
recognize his friends. Two aspects of the figure of Thodemos, however, 
suggest that the frontal face is not exclusively suggestive of disengagement 
from the garrulous (unrewarding?) company of the symposiast-manque, the 
vase-painter Smikros and his associates. First of all, the action that Thodemos is 
performing, lifting a drinking cup to his lips, is the action that the ancient 
beholder of the vase may well have simultaneously been performing, or that a 
student of vase-painting can imagine him- or herself performing while looking 
at the vase in the Antikensammlungen. The figure of Thodemos can been 
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understood to be a kind of mirror image of the symposiast looking at 
the krater. The potential reflexivity inherent in the image contributes to 
the sense that Thodemos is not merely turning away from his own company, 
but also directly addressing the viewer. 

At the same time, holding a cup before one’s eyes is something that a vase- 
painter does, as he examines the cup he is decorating. That reading of the 
image is encouraged by a feature of the right hand of Thodemos: although it is 
attached to the right arm, it is not a right but a left hand. Richard Neer nicely 
explained why this might be so: “faced with the problem of how to draw such 
a hand, Euphronios did the most natural thing in the world: he held his own 
left hand before himself at the appropriate angle, and with his right hand drew 
what he saw.” 1 " In chapter one, it was noted that left hands are attached 
to right arms, or vice versa, in several vase-paintings attributed to Euphronios 
or signed Stnikros egmphsen (plate I, plate XI). In those vase-paintings, it is 
difficult to see what semantic contribution might be made by the reversal. 
In those cases, perhaps the reversals were not noticed by the artist. In the 
history of art, however, features hitherto unnoticed by an artist can become a 
conscious part of future work. This is what Richard Wollheim called “the- 
matization:” “the process by which the agent [or artist] abstracts some hitherto 
unconsidered, hence unintentional, aspect of what he is doing or working on, 
and makes the thought of this feature contribute to guiding his future activ¬ 
ity.” 1 "’ Let us suppose that, prior to the painting of the krater in Munich, 
Euphronios (or someone else) noticed that he sometimes attached a left hand 
to the right arm, and so, when he painted the krater, Euphronios chose to 
paint a left hand on the right arm of Thodemos, in the manner described by 
Neer. Is there any independent evidence to suggest that this procedure might 
have been understood meaningfully? In the history of art, mirror reversal 
crops up occasionally in self-portraiture. In those paintings, artists known or 
suspected to be right handed appear as painting with their left hands. As Zirka 
Filipczak perceptively noted, while most self-portraits correct the mirror 
reversal, so that the artists portray themselves as they would appear to a studio 
visitor, the relatively rare uncorrected mirror-reversed portraits are special. 
“This identifies the implied viewer with the artist.” 14 That is one possible 
reason why an artist as careful as Euphronios might have deliberately depicted a 
right hand as the left hand on a figure making eye contact with a viewer—a 
viewer who, like Thodemos, is holding a drinking cup. For the beholder who 
notices the reversed hand, it is an invitation to hold out his cup in his own left 
hand and imagine himself in the place of Euphronios, drawing the vase- 
painting that he is looking at. In this way, Euphronios, like Kleitias, Nearchos, 
and perhaps Psiax, has made his presence felt pictorially. 

One further instance of wrong-handedness occurs the vase-painting signed 
by Euphronios. In the tondo of a small cup in Munich (figure 36), an armed 
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figure 36: Munich, Antikensammlungen 8953, red-figure cup, signed by Euphronios, 
BAPD 6203. Photo: Christa Koppermann. Courtesy Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyp- 
tothek Miinchen. 


warrior runs to the right, looking back over her shoulder, at an (unseen) 
pursuer. It is a female warrior, to judge from the absence of beard and presence 
of long wavy locks of hair. Around the inside of the tondo is the signature 
Eu((p)p6vio<j eypatpoEV, “Euphronios painted [this]." ’ With respect to hand¬ 
edness, what is striking about the image is that the Amazon carries her sword in 
her left hand and her shield in the right. That is an anomaly, for “there exist no 
heroes in Greek art who are southpaws,” as Takashi Seki memorably 
remarked. He took the picture to be the result of an unintentional error in 
drawing."’ The picture of the left-handed Amazon, however, is not unique. 
A cup in Bochum attributed by Beazley to a follower of Euphronios, the 
Hermaios Painter, also depicts an Amazon running to the right, looking back, 
torso seen from the front, sword in the left hand, shield in the right. In her 
publication of the cup in Munich, Martha Ohly-Dumm argued that it was the 
model for the cup in Bochum. 1 

Is the Amazon warrior on the cup in Munich intended faithfully to repre¬ 
sent a left-handed warrior, or is the representation “in error”? The picture 
supplies a clue: the warrior is not always left handed, because she wears her 
scabbard so that she can reach the hilt of a sword with her right hand. The two 
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customs depicted on the cup—wearing the scabbard so that it opens on the left, 
and carrying the sword in the left hand—contradict each other. The presence of 
a scabbard worn “correctly”—in the sense that it conforms to the manner in 
which scabbards and swords are used elsewhere in Euphronian vase-painting 
(even among Amazons, e.g., the krater in Arezzo [figure 13])—indicates that 
Euphronios had not forgotten his ordinary practice. And the painting of shield 
and sword must have taken a certain amount of time and deliberation. 
Nevertheless the drawing was completed and the cup was fired, as if what 
we see is what Euphronios intended. In this picture, then, handedness seems 
deliberately manipulated in order to create an image that will provide an 
enjoyable puzzle to the viewer and provoke questions about the relative 
competence of painters and Amazons. And the deliberate manipulation of 
handedness within this vase-painting signed by Euphronios encourages cred¬ 
ibility in the hypothesis that the painter deliberately depicted a left hand as the 
right hand of Thodemos (plates III, V). 

HEPHAISTOS, “fICTIVE” VASE-PAINTING, AND ARTISTIC 
SELF-REFERENCE ON A KRATER IN NEW YORK 

The second vase-painting to employ a form of subjective expression or self¬ 
reference familiar from the Francois vase is an extraordinary representation of 
the return of Hephaistos. The considerable variety in well-known vase- 
paintings of this lively subject is unmatched by several innovative features 



figure 37: New York I997.388a-eee, 56, and 493, fragmentary black-figure krater, BAPD 
46026. Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, and Dietrich von Bothmer, Christos G. Bastis, The 
Charles Engelhard Foundation, and Mrs. Charles Wrightsman Gifts, 1997 (i997-388a-eee). Gift 
of Dietrich von Bothmer, 1997 (1997.463). Image copyright © The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Courtesy Art Resource, NY. 
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of a very large, recently published black- 
figure column krater, painted around 
560—550 BC, of which many fragments were 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York in 1997 (plate XVI, figures 
37 —39). Like the Francois vase, the frag¬ 
mentary krater exhibits interest both in the 
dissolute lifestyles of silens and nymphs, and 
in the manufacture of fine vases. The frag¬ 
mentary krater articulates a world that is sim¬ 
ultaneously disordered and exquisitely 
refined. Those are rough outlines of the 
Archaic persona of the artist or poet. 

On the central fragment (plate XVI), there 
are traces of three figures, ah of whom push 
against the boundary of respectful behavior. 

Although virtually nothing remains of a 
nymph but for traces of hair tied up with a 
fillet, her name <t>iA. 07 i 0 <)|ia], “love of drink¬ 
ing,” is arresting. This is perhaps the earliest 
extant Athenian vase to contain individual 
names for silens and nymphs (see chapter 
seven). The word philoposia and its cognates 
are attested in literature from the fifth century 
BC onward, but this is by far the earliest 

surviving occurrence. In the directory of nymph-names, it is unique. It is 
probably also countercultural. There were opportunities for women in 
antiquity to partake in wine-drinking. But Ailian claims that it is “odd” for a 
woman to be philopotis, “fond of drinking,” and even odder for a woman to be 
polupotis, a “heavy drinker.” A woman who loved to drink was a male 
chauvinist fantasy of Old Comedy more than (it seems) a social reality. 

So the name is perfectly suited to the inverted world of the return of 
Hephaistos. Adjacent to Philoposia, a silen playing the aulos is harmoniously 
named MoAjtatoq, “the tuneful one.” What is significant about Molpaios is not 
his name so much as his locomotion. He sits on the back of the mule that 
carries the god Hephaistos. He is crowding the rider, showing little respect for 
the god’s higher status or greater physical limitation, and paying no attention to 
him as he makes music for his friends. The dissolution of divine social 
hierarchy initiated by the making of the chair for Hera is evident in the silen. 

Did he even ask Hephaistos if he could have a ride? 

A much greater image of impertinence is the silen on the ground between 
the legs of the mule. Reclining on a wineskin, balancing a stemmed drinking 
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figure 38: New York i997-388a-eee, 56, and 
493, fragmentary black-figure krater, BAPD 
46026. Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, and 
Dietrich von Bothmer, Christos G. Bastis, The 
Charles Engelhard Foundation, and Mrs. Charles 
Wrightsman Gifts, 1997 (i997.388a-eee). Gift of 
Dietrich von Bothmer, 1997 (1997.463). Image 
copyright © The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Courtesy Art Resource, NY. Detail of 
volute krater under handle. 
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cup on the palm of his hand, his very body 
language is at odds with the narrative impera¬ 
tive to return Hephaistos to Olympos. He 
seems to be in no hurry to leave. The cup 
in his hand suggests that he himself is 
enjoying a drink. If the rest of the silens and 
nymphs follow this example, Hephaistos will 
never return. The silen on the ground does 
not pay attention to either Hephaistos or 
Dionysos, but directs his attention in the 
direction of the spectator. Visually, he 
declines to subordinate himself to the gods. 
Compositionally, he occupies the center of 
the principal picture on the vase, immedi¬ 
ately beneath Hephaistos. His visual engage¬ 
ment with the viewer threatens to steal the 
viewer’s attention away from the god. And 
his visual interest in the spectator suggests 
perhaps that, in our place, he hopes to see 
another reprobate like himself. 

In addition to the drinking cup, the silen 
holds, surprisingly, the shorn hoof of a 
deer or goat. The picture calls to mind the 
familiar imagery of the female followers of 
Dionysos in religious frenzy, dismembering animals. On an Early Classical 
red-figure vase, for example, a chorus member in a dramatic performance, 
dressed as maenad, dances with a sword in one hand and the torn hindquar- 
ter of a deer in the other. 20 The best-known example of that sort of tragedy 
is the story of the arrival of Dionysos at Thebes as related in Euripides’ 
Bakchai. The practice of sparagmos, “dismemberment,” as it is called in 
Greek, is perhaps alluded to on two mid-sixth-century Athenian black- 
figure vases, one being a beautiful black-figure neck amphora attributed to 
the Amasis Painter, on which two female devotees of Dionysos carelessly 
manhandle a hare and a fawn. - But the fragmentary krater in New York 
(plate XVI) appears to be the earliest extant explicit instance of sparagmos in 
Greek art. The fragmentary krater is also the earliest instance by far of a silen 
participating in sparagmos. In literature, the practice is associated exclusively 
with the female followers of Dionysos. Silens appear in a handful of vase- 
paintings in the fifth century in which female figures or the god Dionysos 
have engaged in sparagmos; but the silens themselves do not handle the torn 
flesh. - In fact, on a cup in Fort Worth attributed to Douris, where the 
Theban women dance with the dismembered parts of the young king 





figure 39: New York I997.388a-eee, 56, and 
493, fragmentary black-figure krater, BAPD 
46026. Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, and 
Dietrich von Bothmer, Christos G. Bastis, 
The Charles Engelhard Foundation, and 
Mrs. Charles Wrightsman Gifts, 1997 (1997.388a- 
eee). Gift of Dietrich von Bothmer, 1997 
(1997.463). Image copyright © The Metropol¬ 
itan Museum of Art. Courtesy Art Resource, 
NY. Detail of column (?) krater under handle. 
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Pentheus, a silen directs his attention away, toward the spectator, panto¬ 
miming mock horror. ’ 

The image of the silen reclining on the fragmentary krater in New York is 
extraordinary because it appears to subvert the Dionysiac myth of sparagmos, 
treating the shorn hoof as if it were a cocktail hors d’oeuvre, and does so at a 
much earlier date than the cup by Douris. It is possible (though not necessary) 
to imagine the satire on the Douran cup as informed, directly or indirectly, 
by the antics of silens in the fifth-century Athenian dramatic genre of satyr-play. 
But it is not possible to interpret the imagery on the New York krater in the 
same way, because satyr-play of the parodic or satire sort familiar from literary 
remains is not attested much before 500 BC. 24 The scenario envisioned on the 
earlier vase appears to be an original visual invention on the part of the artist. 

As if to confirm the visual impression of irreverence made by the pose and 
possessions of this silen is his name, which is written on the vase. It is “I don’t 
care” (OuicaAfyov, from ouk ctAfyaj). Perhaps unsurprisingly, Oukalegon is 
not attested in the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names. It does occur once in Greek 
poetry, as the name of one of King Priam’s elderly associates, who sit on 
the wall of Troy, watching the battle below, chattering like cicadas (Homer, 
Iliad 3.148). Virgil remembered the name when he identified the owners of 
houses of Troy set on fire by the Greeks (Aeneid 2.312). 2 ’ But no figure bearing 
the personal name “I don’t care” is more appropriately so called than the silen 
on the fragmentary New York krater, who relaxes on a cushion, blithely 
drinking his wine, enjoying the exotic raw flesh that he stole from the 
maenads, oblivious to the resolution of the Olympian conflict occurring 
around him. Moore suggested that the fragmentary krater depicts a different 
moment in the story of the return of Hephaistos than the Francois vase. It is 
the moment before the drinking party has ended, when Hephaistos has just 
now been placed on the mule, and the procession to Olympos begins to form 
up. 2 ' Perhaps. But Oukalegon suggests that the pictorial emphasis is not 
chronological but thematic: it is in the nature of the return of Hephaistos as 
a story to disrupt the best-laid plans. 

Where is the pictorial emphasis on artistry related to potting and vase- 
painting? It lies in the substantial pictorial interest in the pottery used by the 
represented figures. Fragmentary though it is, the krater in New York contains 
no fewer than seven representations of vases. They stand apart from many 
other depictions of vases for their meticulously rendered detail. On the basis of 
numerous comparisons between the represented detail and extant early sixth- 
century painted vases, it was possible for Werner Oenbrick to demonstrate that 
the depicted vessels are ceramic vases. 27 To a certain extent, the fragmentary 
krater is a vase-painting about vase-painting. 

In roughly the center of the principal image on the vase (plate XVI), in the 
hand of the visually arresting silen named “I don’t care,” is a stemmed drinking 
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cup drawn with impeccable care. Its lip is carefully offset from the contour of 
the body, the stem is set off from the bowl by a pair of incised lines, and a band 
of ornament around the top of the bowl is indicated by a pair of incised lines 
within which there is a series of short incisions. From a distance, the band of 
ornament suggests figural decoration or inscription. All of those features 
unambiguously call to mind a Little Master cup of the band-cup variety. 
As the band cup first appears around the time when the fragmentary 
New York krater was decorated, the cup held by the silen named Oukalegon 
is the latest in ceramic fashion. 

Under one handle of the vase, a silen and nymph attend to an enormous 
volute krater (figure 38). Under the opposite handle (figure 39), a silen and 
another figure (a nymph?) are busy at a second monumental krater (perhaps 
another volute krater, but possibly a column krater, like the fragmentary vase 
itself). The silens and nymphs are refilling the krater, mixing water with 
the wine, and decanting. Even the utilitarian vases used for those operations 
are (depicted as) decorated. The two kraters depicted on the New York 
vase are the earliest known instances of figure-decorated vases represented 
on a vase. They are also the most magnificent pictures of vases in all of 
Athenian vase-painting. The handles of the volute krater are decorated with 
incised vines of ivy. Its black rim is ornamented with rosettes. Each flower has a 
white dot in the center, and alternating petals painted red. The neck of the 
volute krater is carefully delineated from the offset rim above, and the shoulder 
below, by incised lines bounding a broad red band. On the shoulder and body 
of the volute krater is an ambitious figure scene, a representation of a (vase- 
painting of a) four-horse chariot. The manes of the horses, the reins, and the 
wheels of the chariot are meticulously detailed in incision, and the broad 
collars of the horses are picked out in added red color. The figure scene is 
bounded below by an incised band of pattern, then red lines, a wide black 
band, incised lines, a second band of rosettes, more incised lines, and, finally, 
base rays. All of this detail occurs in a vase-painting of a vase-painting. The 
other krater depicted on this vase, either a volute or a column krater, is 
decorated in a comparably lavish manner. 

The prominence given to the kraters in the fragmentary vase-painting 
emphasizes the importance of wine within the underlying story of the return 
of Hephaistos (as Mary Moore rightly noted). But the extent of the attention 
paid to vases within the vase-painting transcends narrative significance. The 
extensive detail lavished on the two depictions of kraters serves to identify the 
depicted vases as painted pottery very like the large krater that bears their 
depictions. The preserved height of the fragmentary krater of 71.8 centimeters 
means that it must have been nearly waist high when it was whole. This is 
roughly the height of the monumental kraters depicted on the vase, to judge 
from the silens and nymphs around them. The actual fragmentary krater is 
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ornamented in a manner that is similar to the decorative schemes of the two 
“fictive” kraters: a large figure scene around the upper part of the body, a 
pattern band around the rim, broad band of plain glaze around the neck, 
tongues around the shoulder, a broad band of glaze around the lower body, 
and base rays. The different zones of decoration are separated from each other 
by pairs of lines. Some of the motifs decorating the fictive kraters differ from 
those on the real krater (chiefly, bands of rosettes in place of lotus and palmette 
chains), but the motifs on the depicted vases can be found on other more or 
less contemporary vases. The color schemes are not always the same, but that is 
presumably because the vase-painter would have had to employ the reserve 
technique in order to suggest the unpainted areas of a real clay vase, and 
the reserve technique was very rarely used in vase-painting of this period. 

The important points are that the vase-painter has attempted to indicate 
unmistakably, first of all, that the vases depicted on the fragmentary krater in 
New York are clay vases of the very same style as the real krater itself and, 
secondly, that the depicted vases are as lavish, ambitious, and impressive as the 
vase on which they are painted. 


SILENS AND NYMPHS WATCHING THEMSELVES ON VASES 


The early examples of the rare pictorial motif 
of painted vases on painted vases are associated, 
thematically, with Dionysos. One occurs on a 
tantalizingly fragmentary amphora on Samos 
attributed to the Amasis Painter and dating 
around 540 BC (figure 40). 29 Of the main 
picture, one surviving sherd shows a pair of 
silens and nymphs walking amorously arm in 
arm. Unusually, the nymphs are drawn in out¬ 
line technique so as to appear nude but for 
earrings and ivy crowns. The silens seem not 
unaware of the attractions of their partners; 
one is exhibiting self-control but massively 
erect, while the other has partially given in to 
his desire, has picked up the nymph, and kisses 
her. On the fragment on Samos, there is also 
a representation of a magnificent figure¬ 
decorated column krater. The representation 
suggests that it is a very large vase, for it comes 
up in height to the elbows of the silens and 
nymphs. It is carefully incised so as to appear 
to be a figure-decorated black-figure krater. 



SAM. 1187 

FIGURE 40: Samos K898, black-figure amphora 
fragment, ABV 151,18, Amasis Painter, BAPD 
310445. Photo Hermann Wagner, DAI Athens, 
Neg. No. D-DAI-ATH-Samos 1187. All rights 
reserved. 
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Around the vertical surface of the mouth is an incised pattern representing a band 
of tongues, a familiar form of painted ornament. Represented on the body of the 
vase is, it seems, a picture of a silen sexually accosting a sleeping nymph. ’ The same 
basic theme is unfolding in the vase-painting and in the vase-painting depicted in 
the vase-painting. The carefully decorated krater is not the only feature of the vase- 
painting to invite attention to the theme of vase-painting itself. The technique used 
to depict the nymphs on the body of the amphora (outline technique) stands in 
contrast to the techniques used to represent nymphs on the shoulder of the 
amphora (black-figure technique; not visible in the photo) as well as the nymph 
depicted on the depicted krater (incision). Because the represented figures are the 
same type of being in every case (nymphs), what stands out as worthy of notice is 
the difference in the techniques of painting of them. 31 

The fragment on Samos, incomplete as it is, has big implications. One is that 
silens and nymphs enjoy looking at vase-paintings of themselves. They see 
themselves the way we see them, as celebrated subjects of art. The fragment 
conveys the sly idea that Athenian vase-painters or their dealers managed to 
penetrate the mythical world of Dionysos and his followers, an infinitely 
lucrative if unfortunately imaginary market. 1 " What is odd about this is the 
general impression that silens and nymphs, in their lack of clothes and posses¬ 
sion of rustic paraphernalia like branches and wineskins, represent a way of life 
predating all technology. Do silens and nymphs have the know-how, facilities, 
and patience to make and decorate fine vases? Taking the image on the 
fragmentary Samian amphora at face value means that someone within 
the mythical world of Dionysos and his followers painted vases. Who could 
that be if not the mythical craftsman Hephaistos? Indeed, one might even 
wonder if the amphora from which this fragment comes did not depict a return 
of Hephaistos. Several features of the fragment support this possibility. 
The two pairs of silen and nymph are moving from left to right, as if in 
procession. The leftmost pair recalls the silen carrying the nymph in arms in the 
return of Hephaistos on the Francois vase (figure 25). And the large, figure¬ 
decorated krater recurs in the representation of the return of Hephaistos on the 
earlier fragmentary krater in New York (figures 38—39). 

Several early examples of vase-paintings of painted vases are representations 
of figured kantharoi held by the god Dionysos himself. The earliest and most 
magnificent example occurs on a black-figure hydria (figure 41) related stylis¬ 
tically to Lydos and nearly as early as the fragmentary krater in New York. 3 ' 
Poseidon stands opposite a female figure. She unveils herself before him as if 
before her husband. The gesture suggests that she is Amphitrite. To one side 
stands Dionysos, a witness to the marriage of the sea god and his consort. The 
witness makes sense, for the union occurred, according to one late literary 
source, on the island of Naxos, where Dionysos spent considerable time. 34 
In this image, Dionysos holds a kantharos of enormous size, in Starbuck’s 
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terminology, a “vente.” On the body of the 
depicted kantharos, carefully bounded by 
pairs of incised horizontal lines, is an incised 
design of a horse and rider. Where would 
Dionysos have acquired a vase of such splen¬ 
dor? The parallel story of the origins of the 
golden amphora-urn of Achilles—originally a 
gift from its creator Hephaistos to the god 
Dionysos in thanks for hospitality on Naxos— 
points to Hephaistos as the source of the mag¬ 
nificent kantharos of Dionysos. But the figural 
decoration of horse and rider is among the 
most popular motifs in contemporary Athen¬ 
ian black-figure vase-painting. The figural 
decoration collapses the distinction between 
Hephaistos’ divine creations and contempor¬ 
ary, artisanal pottery and vase-painting. 

PRIMITIVE CONNOTATIONS OF THE KANTHAROS 
AND THE ART OF HEPHAISTOS 

One additional argument links Hephaistos to the kantharos of Dionysos. 

The carinated shape of the kantharos held by Dionysos on the hydria in 
Malibu (figure 41) may have called to mind Etruscan pottery; and Hephaistos 
had associations with “primitive” ethnic groups like the Etruscans. In Athen¬ 
ian pottery, the carinated kantharos (technically known as Type Ai) is not 
attested much before the second quarter of the sixth century BC. In Etruscan 
bucchero pottery, closely comparable forms occur already in the seventh 
century and were well known in Greece as exports in the sixth century. 

A good case has been made that the Athenian shape derives from the 
Etruscan. j At the same time, the carinated kantharos was closely associated 
with Dionysos from its first appearance in Athenian pottery. Several of the 
earliest representations of the carinated kantharos within Athenian vase- 
painting depict the vessel in the hand of the god. Within Athenian 
vase-painting, the kantharos is not exclusively used by Dionysos: it occurs 
in several early sixth-century representations of the wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis (figures 26, 28) or komoi; it is used by Herakles in vase-painting of the 
later Archaic and Early Classical periods. But the visual association between 
the kantharos and Dionysos is strong. ' 

Axel Seeberg once suggested that there was a link between the association of 
the kantharos with Dionysos, on the one hand, and its associations with 
Etruria, on the other. Noting the existence of the shape in Etruscan bucchero 



figure 41: Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum, 
Villa Collection, 86.AE.113, black-figure hydria, 
wider circle of Lydos, ca. 550 BC. BAPD 79. 
Photo courtesy the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
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pottery, and remembering the mythical encounter between Dionysos and the 
Etruscan (or Tyrrhenian) pirates, the kantharos, he wrote, “calls to mind 
the god at the Anthesteria fresh from his adventures with the Tyrrhenian 
pirates. It seems worth asking if such associations, rather than marketing policy 
or exotic taste, may not account for Attic potters’ adoption of a few Etruscan 
shapes.”'' It seems unnecessary to speak of the explanation of the phenomena 
as an either-or proposition. Ceramics were an important component of an 
elaborate mechanism of exchange between Greece and Etruria in the Archaic 
period. It would hardly be surprising if Athenian potters developed a capability 
of manufacturing shapes that, they believed, had an Etruscan flavor. Interpret¬ 
ing the development of the shape and iconography of the kantharos in 
Athenian vase-painting as a mere reflection of trade patterns, however, is, as 
Seeberg implied, reductive. For the trade patterns are one raw material out of 
which myth can be created by Athenian ceramic artisans. 

If the kantharos, associated with Etruria as a pottery shape, on the one hand, 
and with Dionysos iconographically, on the other, constitutes a link between 
Dionysos and Etruria, a link expressed in mythological discourse through the 
story of the god’s entanglement with the Tyrrhenian pirates, what might be 
the nature or meaning of the link? One possibility is suggested by the type of 
drinking vessel regularly held by Dionysos in Athenian vase-painting prior to, 
and then alongside, the god’s use of the kantharos. In many early representa¬ 
tions of Dionysos, the god holds a drinking horn or kerns. Originally manufac¬ 
tured out of a cow hom, the keras was the most primitive form of drinking 
vessel depicted in vase-painting. “It is said that the earliest humans drank from 
the horns of cattle. This is why Dionysos is represented growing horns” 
(Athenaios 476a). The association between the drinking horn and primitive 
life is analogical, for the shape calls to mind a time before humans worked in 
clay or metal, a time when people relied on found objects like the horns of 
animals for their drinking vessels. “In pictures, drinking-horns like kantharoi 
belong more to mythology; in life, they may have savoured of the rustic and 
the barbarian, as poetic allusions and the provenance of precious-metal facsim¬ 
iles certainly suggest.” So Seeberg. 40 

If the drinking hom called to mind primitive life through its natural origins, 
how might the obviously artificial, elaborately wrought kantharos have done 
so? Its Etruscan associations may have evoked the idea of primitive life, because 
the so-called barbarian cultures were thought to preserve ways of life that the 
Greeks had long since left behind. The principle was articulated by Thucydides: 

[A]ll the Hellenes used to carry amis because the places where they dwelt 
were unprotected, and intercourse with each other was unsafe; and in 
their everyday life they regularly went amied just as the Barbarians did. 

And the fact that [certain] districts of Hellas still retain this custom is an 
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evidence chat at one time similar modes of life prevailed everywhere. But 
the Athenians were among the very first to lay aside their arms and, 
adopting an easier mode of life, to change to more luxurious ways ... 

[T]he Lacedaemonians were the first to bare their bodies and, after 
stripping openly, to anoint themselves with oil when they engaged in 
athletic exercise; for in early times, even in the Olympic games, the 
athletes wore girdles about their loins in the contests, and it is not many 
years since the practice has ceased. Indeed, even now among some of the 
Barbarians, especially those of Asia, where prizes for wrestling and boxing 
are offered, the contestants wear loin-cloths. And one could show that 
the early Hellenes had many other customs similar to those of the 
Barbarians of the present day. (Thuc. i.6.1—6, trans. Smith) 41 

Where does Hephaistos fit in the equation between the Etruscan origins of the 
kantharos, and Dionysiac mythology and ritual? Within mythological “social 
history” or speculation about primitive life, Hephaistos, like Dionysos, inter¬ 
acted with primitive populations. The indigenous people of Lemnos are called 
Sintians in Homeric epic, but elsewhere the Sintians are identified with the 
Pelasgians, the aboriginal population of Greece, and the Tyrrhenians (i.e., 
Etruscans), the ethnic group with which Dionysos is associated in the pirates 
myth.The association appears to be documented by a fascinating Athenian 
black-figure krater fragment attributed to Lydos and dating to 560 BC or 
perhaps even earlier (figure 42). 43 The fragment depicts Hephaistos riding a 



figure 42: Rome, Museo del Foro 515366, black-figure krater fragment, attributed to Lydos, 
BAPD 9022287. Courtesy Ministero dei beni e delle attivita culturali e dei turismo— 
Soprintendenza Speciale per il Colosseo, il Museo Nazionale Romano e l’Area archeologica 
di Roma. 
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sexually aroused donkey. The rider is identifiable as a god through the animal’s 
arousal, and as Hephaistos through his combination of short beard and short 
chiton. No god other than Dionysos or Hephaistos rides a donkey (aroused or 
not), and Dionysos does not wear a short chiton or (usually) have a short beard. 
The fragment presumably derives from a vase-painting of the return of 
Hephaistos, perhaps the earliest extant example in Athenian vase-painting after 
the Francois vase. 

Two things about the fragment are relevant to the idea that Hephaistos was 
associated with Etruscan craftsmanship. One is that it depicts Hephaistos 
holding a beautiful and enormous carinated kantharos. This is the earliest 
known Athenian representation of the kantharos in a Dionysiac mythological 
context, and one of the earliest of all depictions of the kantharos. The image 
invites the question, did Hephaistos receive this magnificent kantharos from 
Dionysos when the wine god intoxicated the smith god and thus engineered 
his return to Olympos? Or did Dionysos receive his signature drinking vessel 
from the master craftsman Hephaistos in thanks for securing permanent recog¬ 
nition by the Olympians? In this pictorial narrative, the oversized, eye¬ 
catching kantharos, both drinking vessel and art work, is the perfect symbol 
of symbiosis between the powers or spheres represented by the two marginal 
gods, intoxication and artistry. It is a kind of visual metonymy for the krater on 
which the image was depicted, for the krater too unites the social practice of 
wine drinking and the labor of the potter and vase-painter. The second striking 
thing about the fragment is its fmdspot: it was discovered under the so-called 
lapis niger in the Comitium of Rome, in the Vulcanal or sanctuary of Vulcan. 
As many scholars have noted, the fmdspot cannot be a coincidence. It shows 
that the Etruscans and Romans had already equated the local fire- and metal¬ 
working god Vulcan with the Greek god of art and technology, Hephaistos. 1! 

To return to the fragmentary krater in New York (figures 37—39), the 
narrative deployment of mid-sixth-century Athenian-style kraters within a 
representation of the return of Hephaistos makes an equation between the 
kind and quality of symposium-ware used in the circle of the legendary artisan 
god Hephaistos, and the sort of krater made and decorated by the contempor¬ 
ary ceramic artist(s) responsible for the fragmentary krater itself. The god of 
all artistry, famous in poetry for his metal vessels, seems to be at home with, 
if not personally responsible for, fine clay vases of a distinctly Athenian style. 
Like the S-O-S amphora on the Francois vase (figure 26), the depicted vases 
on the fragmentary krater in New York visually advance a claim that the 
contemporary vase-painter and potter are comparable to Hephaistos. The same 
claim appears to be advanced by the association of the kantharos with Dionysos 
via Hephaistos. And the association of the kantharos with “primitive” 
Etruscan culture is another means of characterizing the artisan and wine gods 
as socially marginal. 
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HEPHAISTOS, ROLE MODEL FOR SCULPTORS, 

ON THE NAME-VASE OF THE FOUNDRY PAINTER 

In the fragmentary remains of ancient Athenian art, there is one further work, 
like the Francois vase (plates XIV-XV) or fragmentary krater in New York 
(figures 37—39), that develops comparisons between the mythical deeds of the 
artisan god and contemporary artisanal production. Represented in the bowl of 
the late Archaic name-vase of the Foundry Painter (plate XVII) is a metal¬ 
worker. He is seated in his workshop, finishing a helmet with a small hammer; 
waiting patiendy is his customer, who already holds a spear and a fine shield 
decorated with stars. A pair of greaves, another hammer, and an anvil are 
included in the image. 4 ' The female gender of the customer strongly suggests 
that she is Thetis, waiting to receive from Hephaistos a new set of armor for her 
short-lived son, after the first set was taken by Hektor. The story is the narrative 
frame for the famous description of the shield of Achilles in Book Eighteen of 
the Iliad, discussed in earlier chapters. 46 

On the exterior of the cup (figures 43—44), there is another representation of 
an artisans’ workshop, a bronze-sculpture foundry. In this case, however, the 
artisans appear to be contemporary, not mythical. Several steps in the creation 
of large-scale bronze statues are represented, from the melting of metal in a 
kiln, and the piecing together of a statue of an athlete, to the final polishing of 



figure 43: Berlin, Antikensammlung, F2294, red-figure cup, ARV 2 400,1, Foundry Painter, 
BAPD 204340. Photo: Ingrid Geske. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/Antikensammlung/Ingrid Geske/ 
Art Resource, NY. Obverse. 
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figure 44: Berlin, Antikensammlung, F2294, red-figure cup, ARV 2 400,1, Foundry Painter, 
BAPD 204340. Photo: Ingrid Geske. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/Antikensammlung/Ingrid Geske/ 
Art Resource, NY. Reverse. 


an over-life-size statue of a warrior. The vase is among the most detailed of any 
representation of artisans in Greek art. 1 

Among the eight human figures represented in this image, there is a clear 
distinction in terms of hair, dress, and demeanor between six men who actually 
work with the tools and two men who watch. The hair of the figures engaged 
directly in the work is short; on the youngest member of the shop, it is cropped. 
The beards of the workmen are also trimmed. If they wear anything in their hair, 
it is a pilos or cap of the sort often seen, in late Archaic and Classical art, on the 
head of Hephaistos. The workmen are nude or, in two cases, wearing a short 
tunic or exomis rolled up at the waist. Three of the men squat, low to the ground, 
on short stools, perhaps uncomfortably. The figure squatting behind the furnace 
directs his gaze in the direction of the viewer, perhaps giving up hope of 
sympathy from his coworkers and looking for it elsewhere. 

The two men flanking the over-life-size statue of a warrior (figure 44), 
watching the workmen polish the bronze, are quite different. They wear fillets 
in their hair, and appear to have longer beards; they are draped in long mantles 
or himatia; they wear neatly tied shoes; there is a strigil and aryballos hanging 
next to each of the bystanders, whereas no other figure in the representation is 
outfitted with a kit for working out in a gymnasium. Most notably, they lean 
on their walking sticks in an ostentatiously leisurely manner. As if to emphasize 
a categorical difference between the bystanders and the workmen, the latter 
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are drawn to a different scale from the former. The polishers are approximately 
half the height of the striding warrior. The differentiation in height allows the 
vase-painting to indicate that the bronze statue being polished is monumental, 
almost twice life size. But it also allows the vase-painter to differentiate the 
workmen from the mantled men leaning on sticks. For the latter are nearly as 
tall as the warrior. The differentiation in size is neither necessary composition- 
ally nor unnoticeable. It signifies something. It is unlikely that the men leaning 
on sticks are meant to be taken as representations of statues simply because they 
are of the same height as the warrior. It is more likely that the differences in 
scale are a further means of differentiating systematically between the work¬ 
men and the watchers. 

The connotations of the sort of attire, attributes, and attitudes possessed by 
the pair of spectators are relatively well understood. 

The first is leisure, proclaimed by the unpinned himation just as it had 
been by the luxurious chiton. Warriors, like aristocrats, looked down on 
having to work for a living .. . [this] is the ideal reflected by the clothes. 
No-one could work in the big Athenian himation, any more than in the 
long chiton ... The clothes enforce and proclaim leisure. In Veblen’s 
words, they communicate it conspicuously. 4 * 

The aryballos and strigil are associated with participation in athletics and the 
gymnasium. Those areas of Athenian cultural life had strong elite connotations. 
Although gymnasia were open to all citizens by the Classical period, slaves 
were prohibited. Lack of exercise is one of the critiques of artisanal work 
advanced by Xenophon: “the illiberal arts [banausikat], as they are called, are 
spoken against, and are, naturally enough, held in utter disdain in our states. 
For they spoil the bodies of the workmen and the foremen, forcing them to sit 
still and live indoors, and in some cases to spend the day at the fire.” 49 

Leaning on a stick appears to have denoted, first of all, attentive observation 
of some spectacle. The earliest occurrences of the pose in Greek art, in mid¬ 
sixth-century black-figure vase-painting, are representations of spectators 
watching wrestling. >0 The pose is also employed in narrative art for a figure 
who is waiting for something to happen. On the exterior of Onesimos’ late 
Archaic cup in the Villa Giulia, Briseis is being removed from the tent 
of Achilles and escorted to Agamemnon. " 1 In the middle of the image, a girl 
is followed by two heralds—presumably Briseis, Talthybios, and Eurybates. To 
her right, a young man has leapt up in anger from a stool and pulls the sword 
from its scabbard. He must be Achilles, because a woman standing in front of 
him, trying to stop him, is labelled Thetis. Briseis is being led by a warrior 
labelled Patroklos. In front of Patroklos is a bearded man whose arms are 
extended to receive the girl, and who perhaps is Menelaos. Behind the bearded 
man, a smug, powerful, relaxed man leans on a stick. In pose, he seems 
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especially well suited to be Agamemnon/ 2 The narrative background to the 
image assures us that Agamemnon is waiting for the girl to be delivered to him, 
and the image of a man leaning on his stick, like that of a figure leaning against 
a wall on a street corner in a film, corresponds visually to the idea of waiting. 
The figure of Agamemnon exemplifies, however, another connotation that 
the image of a man leaning on a stick seems sometimes to entail—power or 
authority. 53 

The relaxed air of the men leaning on sticks, whiling away the day watching 
other men work, is highlighted by the squatting position of some of the 
workmen. The position is motivated, in part at least, by their tasks. But 
the image of a figure squatting on the ground, particularly when the figure is 
shown frontally, so that the genitalia are visible, also appears to have connota¬ 
tions of social inferiority. The idea is suggested, for example, by the juxtapos¬ 
ition of two scenes of a potter’s workshop on a lip cup in Karlsruhe dating to 
the third quarter of the sixth century (figures 45— 46). 54 On one side of the cup, 
a potter shapes a cylinder of clay into a vase on a potter’s wheel. The wheel is 
turned by a boy, buck naked like the potter. The boy sits on a low block, his 
body oriented frontally toward the viewer, his legs spread, genitalia prominent. 
This exact pose is not necessitated by the depicted action, for the wheel-turner 
could have been shown in profile view. On the other side of the cup, the 
manufacture of the kylix is complete; it is a Little Master cup, in shape similar 



figure 45: Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum, 67.90, black-figure cup, BAPD 355, manner 
of the Centaur Painter. Photo courtesy of the Badisches Landesmuseum Karlsruhe. Obverse. 
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figure 46: Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum, 67.90, black-figure cup, BAPD 355, manner 
of the Centaur Painter. Photo courtesy of the Badisches Landesmuseum Karlsruhe. Reverse. 


to the vase on which its picture is painted. The potter, who is seated on a stool 
before the wheel, is perhaps applying glaze to the foot of the cup. Once again, 
the potter is nude. Standing before him, in the place where the boy sat and 
turned the wheel, is a heavily draped male figure, with one hand extended. 
He is the one figure in either image on the cup who is not directly involved in 
the production of the vase, yet his attention suggests that he is interested in it. 
Perhaps he is contemplating making a purchase of the depicted cup for use at 
his next symposium. Turn the cup around and around: the visible contrast 
in posture and dress between the pot-purchaser and the wheel-turner 
seems deliberate and pointed. Presumably, the differences are rooted in the 
socioeconomic differences between working in a pottery shop and participat¬ 
ing in sympotic culture. 55 

THE WELL-HEELED ARTISAN AND THE ANTIPHON PAINTER 

The differences among the male figures on the exterior of the name-vase of 
the Foundry Painter (figures 43—44) have been interpreted in essentially two 
ways, and the implications of the rival interpretations are significant for the 
understanding of the self-representation of the artist in Greek art. The pair of 
figures leaning on sticks, watching the work, are sometimes identified as the 
owners of the workshop—master sculptors or bronze-casters. If they are artisans, 
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their dress, pose, and accessories suggest that they are financially successful 
men. They have the wherewithal to employ assistants, who allow them the 
leisure to work up a sweat at the gymnasium. That interpretation of the vase- 
painting, in turn, has been advanced in support of the theory that wealth 
accumulated through work allowed men to participate in all the activities 
traditionally associated with the social elite. This line of argumentation some¬ 
times leads to the conclusion that the vase-painter Smikros really lived like he 
depicted himself (plate I). 

In support of the identification of the relaxed, mantled, gym-going men as 
financially successful artisans, Burkhart Fehr compared a roughly contempor¬ 
ary cup in Boston (plate XVIII) . The cup is attributed to the Antiphon Painter, 
or an artist working in his manner, and depicts a young vase-painter at work. 
In a sense, this is a self-portrait. The vase-painter is applying glaze with a fine 
brush to a kylix similar in shape to the vase that bears his imaged" Of particular 
significance are the young artist’s accouterments. He sits on a well-made 
wooden chair. He is dressed in a long himation, which is allowed to gather 
around his waist. Beside him is a walking stick, strigil, and aryballos. He may be 
engaged in skilled labor, but his accouterments suggest that he has adequate 
leisure time to work out in the gymnasium or stroll around town in a komos. 

Fehr took the representation on the cup by the Antiphon Painter to be a 
primary document. Implicitly, the vase-painting is as probative as the testimo¬ 
nium of Xenophon, that skilled labor is incompatible with the cultivation of a 
healthy masculine physique, because it requires artisans to spend long hours 
seated indoors and it leaves them no time for the gymnasium. The pictorial 
representation demonstrates, he argued, that craftsmen possessed walking sticks 
and gym kits, and thus that the mantled men on the name-vase of the Foundry 
Painter (figure 44) are as likely to be sculptors as anybody else. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that the vase-painters did not intend to 
indicate any striking difference in social rank between the workshop 
visitors leaning on their sticks and the men working, as has sometimes 
been suggested ... If we attempt to verbalize what is narrated in these 
scenes, it may be expressed in the following way: after his work is finished, 
the craftsman can clean and anoint his body, ... put on his citizen’s 
himation, go where he likes .. . watch whatever he is interested in as he 
leans on his stick, such as other men working or athletic activities.’ 7 

The argument would be persuasive if it were certain that the vase-paintings 
by the Antiphon or Foundry Painters represented the material and social 
realities of the lives of craftsmen in a one-to-one manner, so that every 
pictorial element had its counterpart in the real lives of artisans. In the history 
of art, some drawings undoubtedly represent visible reality in just such an 
exacting way—anatomical drawings, for example. Not every drawing of the 
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human body, however, is a reliable guide to a surgeon. The history of artistic 
representation of mythical creatures shows that there are extraordinarily plaus¬ 
ible images of the bodies of nonexistent beings. How to determine whether a 
drawing of the body is trustworthy, in the absence of prior direct visual 
experience of the body or part in question, depends less on the internal 
coherence or plausibility of the image than on its genre—on the conventions 
that govern the creation and inspection of the drawing. “If any image of the 
Renaissance could illustrate any text whatsoever, if a beautiful woman holding 
a child could not be presumed to represent the Virgin and the Christ child, but 
might illustrate any novel or story in which a child is bom, or indeed any 
textbook about child-rearing, pictures could never be interpreted.” 

For the identification of the expectations that attended the creation and 
reception of the cup in Boston (plate XVIII), there are two sources of infor¬ 
mation. One is other vase-paintings. Thanks to happy accidents of survival, it is 
possible to compare the imagery on the cup in Boston to other vase-paintings, 
similar in composition or subject, by the same artist or circle of painters. The 
comparison shows that the Antiphon Painter is capable of creating scenes of 
“daily life” that are contrary to fact. A contemporary cup in the Ashmolean 
Museum also attributed to the Antiphon Painter depicts a craftsman in a related 
field, a metalworker (figure 47). 59 In contrast to the vase-painter depicted on 



figure 47: Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, G267 (V518), red-figure cup, ARV 2 336,22, Anti¬ 
phon Painter, BAPD 203459. © Ashmolean Museum, University of Oxford. 
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the cup in Boston, the metalworker sits on an 
uncomfortably low, utilitarian stool. He wears 
no clothing at all. His accouterments—a fur¬ 
nace, cauldron, anvil, and metal files—belong 
exclusively to the manufacturing district of the 
city. By comparison with the depicted metal¬ 
worker, the fictive vase-painter appears to 
have a place in two social worlds, that of 
skilled labor and the world of leisure. A third 
cup by the Antiphon Painter or in his manner 
depicts yet another craftsman (figure 48). 60 
This cup depicts a sculptor or stone-cutter, 
carving the flutes into a column. He sits on a 
low stool. Like the two other craftsmen, the 
stone-cutter is outfitted with an accessory that 
contributes to his characterization. This crafts¬ 
man’s attribute is a skin filled with wine, 
because this craftsman, as revealed by his ear, 
is a silen. The cup is important because it assures us that craftsmen depicted by 
the Antiphon Painter (or artists working in his manner) do not always or 
necessarily have exact counterparts in the real world. The comparison of the 
three cups is instructive, because it suggests that vase-paintings themselves, in 
comparison with each other, provide a point of view or commentary on their 
own visual propositions. It is unsafe to assume that they all may be taken at 
face value. 

The second source of information on the expectations surrounding the vase- 
painting and its reception is the function of the cup (plate XVIII). The shape of 
this vase, a drinking cup, suggests that it was intended for use in symposia. In a 
sympotic context, this depiction of a vase-painter seems capable of eliciting 
a complex reaction. On the one hand, in the young vase-painter’s accessories, 
the symposiast-beholder may very well recognize the sort of athletic or leisure 
gear that he himself possessed. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that 
the occupation of the depicted figure—vase-painting—is not an occupation 
closely associated with participation in sympotic life. When Plato describes an 
impossible society, what he imagines is similar to what is depicted on this cup- 
potters reclining on couches, drinking toasts and feasting, with their potting 
wheels nearby (Plato, Republic 42oe-42ia). The vase-painting presents a puzzle 
to be worked out, a contradiction between those aspects of the appearance and 
behavior of a cup-painter that accord with experience, and those that contradict 
it. The vase-painting would invite this sort of interpretation even if it were the 
case historically that, from time to time, a vase-painter might have been seen 
with a stick and gym kit. 



figure 48: Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 
62.613, gift in memory of Arthur Fairbanks, 
red-figure cup, ARV 2 I70i,i9bis, Antiphon 
Painter (or manner of), ca. 475 BC. BAPD 
275647. Photo ©2016 Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
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The picture invites the kind of inquiry we are engaged in now, because 
the image dovetails with stereotypes that go all the way back to the charac¬ 
terization of the ur-artisan Hephaistos in epic poetry. The cup-painting 
compactly articulates in non-narrative form the question posed on the 
Francois vase through the juxtaposition of images of Hephaistos in the 
wedding of Thetis and the return of Hephaistos (figures 25, 27). Is he or is 
he not a member of the elite? Like Hephaistos, the Antiphon Painter 
(whoever he is) did not passively allow his elite society to answer this 
question for him, but utilized the means available to him as an artist in the 
Odyssean tradition to address the issue-indirection and fiction. He may not 
have been able to secure an invitation to the party at which his cup was 
utilized, but through the creation of the puzzling pictorial proposition of the 
vase-painter who hangs with well-heeled men, the Antiphon Painter made 
his presence felt. 

SCULPTORS EMULATING HEPHAISTOS ON THE FOUNDRY CUP 

To return to the name-vase of the Foundry Painter (plate XVII, figures 43—44), 
the alternative interpretation of the mantled men leaning on sticks—that they 
represent elite customers or potential customers—is not only well supported by 
the iconography of the mantled stick-man, but also strongly suggested by the 
compositional stmcture of the cup itself The two men, leaning on sticks, 
observing the completion of work on the statue, are the counterparts, within 
the world of the bronze foundry, of the female figure of Thetis in Hephaistos’ 
workshop in the tondo of the cup. Compositionally, Thetis places weight on a 
stick-like spear and un-weights one foot, in a pose suggestive of leisurely or 
patiendy waiting, just like the men on the exterior of the cup. Semantically, 
the pictorial function of Thetis is established by the narrative association 
between the scene unfolding in the tondo and the story of the creation of 
the armor of Achilles. She is the customer, waiting in the workshop of the 
divine metalworker for the completion of her order. The pictorial narrative 
unfolding in the tondo suggests that the male figures, observing the completion 
of the statue on the exterior of the cup, are also customers.'" 

This pot was painted at a time when the three surfaces of a kylix were 
sometimes painted with representations related in theme.'" Homer Thompson 
argued that the links between the interior and exterior pictures on 
the name-vase of the Foundry Painter went beyond the common theme 
of bronze-workers in their workshops, to embrace the story of Achilles. 
The over-life-size statue of a young, long-haired, formidable warrior 
he identified as a statue of Achilles in battle; the bronze statue of a mnner 
being pieced together on the other side of the cup Thompson identified as a 
statue of swift-footed Achilles. “In the floor medallion the divine smith 
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Hephaistos honors Achilles with his craftsmanship. On the outside of the cup 
mortal artists prepare monuments to the glory of the same hero.” Although 
the identification of the partly assembled bronze athletic statue as Achilles 
would be unparalleled, the identification of the martial statue as Achilles is 
supported by several contemporary works of art. 1 The twice-life-size scale of 
the bronze, and the long, uncut locks of hair, suggest that the bronze figure 
represents a hero or a god. On this cleverly designed cup, there is a subtle play 
between the shield, helmet, and spear manufactured by the god Hephaistos for 
the hero Achilles, and the shield, helmet, and spear manufactured by the 
bronze sculptors for their monumental representation of the hero. The pres¬ 
ence of the hero is evoked in the tondo through pictorial narrative and made 
palpably real in the bronze statue on the exterior, but the hero himself is 
nowhere to be seen apart from those works of art. That is a powerful statement 
about the indispensable mediating role played by art—and the artisan—in the 
perpetuation of the kleos or fame of the hero. 

The name-vase of the Foundry Painter, like the Francois vase, though more 
directly and explicitly, invites comparison between the technical work entailed 
in contemporary craftsmanship and the legendary skill of the god Hephaistos. 
It also maintains and arguably highlights the distinctions in social status or way 
of life between the makers and consumers of artisanal products. At the same 
time, it expresses, pictorially, the subtle means by which Hephaistos confronts 
social hierarchy. The most striking feature about the reverse of the cup 
(figure 44), compositionally, is the disparity in scale between the clients and 
the sculptors. On one level, the disparity articulates or corresponds to the 
differentiation or distinction in terms of wealth, occupation, and social milieu, 
between bigwig patrons and insignificant craftsmen. But the disparity in scale 
also means that the clients are drawn nearly to the same scale as the bronze 
statue of the hero. On one level, again, the disparity in size between the hero 
and sculptors serves to establish that it is not a real person like the polishers but 
a (twice-life-size) statue. At the same time, the similarities in scale, and perhaps 
also the similarities in pose, invite comparison between the clients and the 
bronze statue. The clients do not come off so well in the comparison: they are 
slightly shorter, no longer in the prime of youth, afraid perhaps to go into 
action in the nude, with tender feet. The clients need to go to the gym every 
day to maintain their physique, whereas the magnificent image of the hero, 
once it is polished, will never lose its muscle tone or military vigor. The clients 
may come across as more fortunate in their possessions and way of life than the 
artisans who are laboring to complete the statues in this vase-painting, but 
the artisans turn the tables on the clients, because the product of their labor is 
finer and more fortunate than the clients could ever hope to be. Like 
Hephaistos, the greatness of the artisans lies not in themselves but in the 
products of their ingenuity. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


WRITING AND INVENTION IN THE 
VASE-PAINTING OF EUPHRONIOS 
AND HIS CIRCLE 


This study began with a pictorial representation of a party-goer in Brussels 
(plate I) that was lifted out of the ordinary by a pair of written inscriptions. The 
one identified the symposiast Smikros; the other claimed that this very man 
was responsible for painting this representation of himself. Taken at face value, 
the written claims would constitute the earliest extant instance of self-portrait¬ 
ure in Greek art. ! But in chapter one I argued that these written claims are of 
much greater significance, anticipating by two thousand years experiments in 
pictorial subjectivity, or artists’ manipulations of their self-images, such as 
Marcel Duchamp’s pictorial and epigraphical alter ego, Rrose Selavy (figure 
49). 2 For if Euphronios was responsible for the painting and writing on the 
vase in Brussels, then its artist’s signature, Smikros egraphsen, is a fictitious claim. 
It does not actually refer to a historical artist distinct from Euphronios himself, 
and the written name of the party-goer, Smikros, denotes no real person. The 
collapse of the referential reliability of the writing focuses attention on the 
artist who so cleverly flouts expectation. 

“historical” names in vase-painting: the theory 

OF IMMERWAHR 

The argument that the labels and signatures of Smikros correspond to no real 
person is at odds with the general approach to such names adopted by the 
greatest student of Athenian vase-inscriptions. In 1971, Henry Immerwahr 
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offered a prospectus of a project to catalog all 
Attic vase-inscriptions. The project culminated 
in the Corpus of Attic Vase Inscriptions, which is 
accessible via the Beazley Archive (www.beaz 
ley.ox.ac.uk/databases/inscriptions.htm) . In 
the prospectus, he presented a typology of 
vase-inscriptions. The painted figures labelled 
“Smikros” fall into the fourth group: “names 
of humans, historical or fictitious (among them 
many Athenian names).” This category is 
described in detail in a footnote: 

The most certain historical names are 
those of potters and painters and the 
kalos- names. Names without kalos 
which appear on several vases in con¬ 
texts of daily life should be historical 
too; they are especially common in the 
late sixth century. Such repeated names 
(and some fenlos-names too) indicate 
that the figures named are “portraits.” 
Names that occur only once in scenes 
of daily life are also potentially histor¬ 
ical names, but the matter is compli¬ 
cated by the occurrence of telling 
names, i.e. names that suit the context of a particular scene, such as 
Komarchos for the leader of a koinos on a RF amphora by Euthymides 
in Munich (ARV 2 26/1 [figure 14]). Telling names, however, seem to be 
possible Athenian names too, and some of them may be historical. 

Provision has been made for the possibility that a vase-painter might invent 
a name to suit a particular image (e.g., Komarchos, figure 14), but not much 
provision. Notice how the importance or frequency of that possibility is 
down-played. There is a clear preference for the working hypothesis that 
human names on Attic vases are more likely to be historical than imaginary. 
This preference is reiterated elsewhere in Immerwahr’s work: “[factitious 
names, which are mostly puns, should be included [in a study of aristocratic 
names on Attic vases], since they bear a relation to actual names or even 
persons ... Invented names seem to remain within the boundaries of the Attic 
onomasticon, and puns have reference to existing names.” 4 

Consider Immerwahr’s specific example of Komarchos (figure 14, which 
happens to be attested in Attica as a personal name, though none of the extant 
occurrences are as early as the amphora in Munich). The name may have 
been invented on the basis of the word “komos” to suit the content of the 



FIGURE 49: Philadelphia, Museum of Art, 
57—49—1, Marcel Duchamp as Rrose Selavy, 
photograph by Man Ray, ca. 1920—1921. The 
Samuel S. White 3rd and Vera White Collec¬ 
tion, 1957. © Man Ray Trust/Artists Rights 
Society (ARS), NY/AD AGP, Paris 2015. Photo 
courtesy The Philadelphia Museum of Art/Art 
Resource. 
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vase-painting, which in fact depicts a lively komos. It may have been borrowed 
from a common stock of personal names in use within Attica, because its root- 
word corresponds to the subject matter of the picture, without the intention of 
referring to any particular person named Komarchos. Or it may have been 
used in this picture in order to refer specifically to a particular Athenian man. 
All of those possibilities are well attested outside of vase-painting. Aristotle 
explores just such distinctions in a passage discussed in chapter two: 
“[i]n comedy, this point has by now become obvious: the poets constmct 
the plot on the basis of probability, and only then supply arbitrary names; they 
do not, like iambic poets, write about a particular person” (1451 b 11-14). 
There is a compelling argument (see chapter two) that even iambic poetry, 
notwithstanding Aristotle’s assertion, is in fact little different front comedy in 
the ways in which it employs names. In the poetry of Archilochos and 
Hipponax, the names of real people as well as made-up names appear side 
by side in circumstances that often invite skepticism about their historicity. 
Why does this possibility not receive more attention from Immerwahr? 

THE NAMES OF SILENS AND NYMPHS AND VASE-PAINTERS’ 
LITERARY CREATIVITY 

The difference between the analysis of names offered by Aristotle and the one 
presented by Immerwahr is that the former relates the various possibilities to 
the function or intention of the discourse to which they belong, whereas 
the latter does not touch on intention. The difficulty with avoiding intention 
can be seen in Immerwahr’s articulation of another category of vase- 
inscriptions. Group three is defined, broadly and simply, as “names of mythical 
figures.” Presumably, that means names of silens and nymphs no less than 
Odysseus and Achilles. All of those figures belong to the imaginary world of 
myth, as opposed to the real world of the here and now (Immerwahr’s fourth 
group of vase-inscriptions). Merging all mythical figures into one category, 
however, obscures a vital distinction within Athenian vase-inscriptions. Odys¬ 
seus may be mythical in the sense that no living person can remember having 
seen him in person (or ever did so), but his name and story preexist any pictorial 
representation of him within Athenian vase-painting. He is a star in a well- 
known narrative tradition. His name is not an ad hoc invention of a particular 
vase-painter, formulated to fit a pictorial image. The names of silens and 
nymphs are different. 

In the return of Hephaistos on the Francois vase (figure 25), the three silens 
and four nymphs are identified by two collective names, ZiAevoi, Silenoi, 
“Silens,” and Nu(v)(pai, Numphai, “Nymphs.” Kleitias does not tell us what 
the silens and nymphs called each other individually when there were at home. 
That is unusual, for the Francois vase otherwise contains very few generic or 
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collective names (exceptions: Throphos, “Nurse,” Horai, “Seasons,” Moirai, 
“Fates”). The absence of individual names for the silens is particularly notice¬ 
able on the Francois vase, because, in a picture on the same side of the vase 
(plate XIV), each centaur bears a unique, personal name. Centaurs and silens 
are physically similar supernatural horse-human hybrids who go around much 
of the time in packs. Yet they are treated differently on the Francois vase with 
respect to prosopography. 

One reason why the centaurs may have personal names in the picture is that 
they are individually enumerated in epic poetry. The names of the centaurs on 
the Francois vase correspond closely to those of the centaurs in the Hesiodic 
Shield of Herakles (185—187).-'' Centaurs regularly interact with heroes and 
therefore figure within heroic narrative traditions. In order to tell the stories, 
the centaurs, like the heroes who interact with them, must have names. The 
earliest literary reference to the silens refers to them, and their counterparts, the 
mountain nymphs, by collective, not personal, names— numphai and seilenoi 
(Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 256—263). The earliest occurrence of the related 
name, saturoi, “satyrs,” refers to them and the oureioi numphai, “mountain 
nymphs,” by generic group names (Hesiod, Catalogue frag. 10a MW^io Most, 
lines 17—18). Perhaps the earliest known personal name of a silen is very simply 
the singular form of the collective name, Silenos. This name occurs on a cup 
signed by Ergotimos as potter and therefore dates to roughly around the time 
of the Francois vase. The cup depicts the capture of Silenos. It represents 
a traditional tale, reported by Herodotos (8.138) and other authors, about a 
solitary silen living in northern Greece who was captured by the legendary 
king Midas.” The point is, there is no evidence that silens or nymphs possessed 
individual personal names within early Greek poetry, and this is not entirely an 
argument from silence. There are references to silens and nymphs in early 
Greek poetry, and they occur in traditions in which identifying individuals 
by name, as on the Francois vase, was the norm (e.g., the Hesiodic Catalogue of 
Women). Within those texts, however, silens and nymphs are referred to by 
collective names, as on the vase. If there were a pre-sixth-century tradition 
of referring to those creatures by name, it is very likely that traces of it would 
have survived. So where did the names of silens and nymphs come from? 

Shortly after the Franqois vase, silens and nymphs begin to appear in vase- 
painting bearing personal, and often colorful, names. Among the earliest extant 
examples is the fragmentary krater in New York (plate XVI, figure 37). On 
the surviving pieces are inscriptions identifying the nymph Philoposia 
and the silens Molpaios and Oukalegon. The names on the fragmentary 
krater are perfectly suited to the narrative context: “love to drink,” “the 
tuneful one,” and “I don’t care.” Dating not much later than the fragmentary 
krater is the aryballos signed by Nearchos (figure 34). The three pleasure¬ 
seeking silens are given names (Terpekelos, Dophios, Phsolas—“shaft-pleaser,” 
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“wanker,” and “hard-on”) that amusingly correspond in meaning to the 
single-minded activities of the silens. They are, not surprisingly, otherwise 
unattested as names in Greek. On the somewhat later amphora in Berlin signed 
Smikros egraphsen (plate VII, figure 9), the silen playing the aulos is fittingly 
named Terpaulos, “Aulos-lover,” and the sexually aroused silen dancing the 
pyrrhic, perhaps Stysippos, “Stiffy-horse.” On the krater attributed to 
Euphronios (figure 10), one of the silens bears the name Peon, “Penis,” and 
another Nanbos or Ianbos, perhaps “iambos.” The transparent semantic rela¬ 
tionship between the names and the activities of these silens and nymphs is 
reminiscent of the nomenclature of centaurs on the Francois vase, such as 
Petraios, which aptly describes his habitat as “living among rocks.” The 
difference is that meaningful centaur names such as this can be found in epic 
and later poetry, whereas the names of the silens and nymphs have no existence 
outside of the vases on which they occur.'' In short, all of the evidence suggests 
that the practice of assigning individual personal names to silens and nymphs was 
an innovation within vase-painting. The names do not acquire their meaning in 
reference to some external authority, some poetic or non-poetic narrative, but 
are a product of writing as commentary on vase-painting. 10 

To appreciate the significance of this point, consider an abstruse but conse¬ 
quential claim in Nelson Goodman’s Languages of Art. “What,” he asks, 
“do pictures of Pickwick or a unicorn represent? They do not represent 
anything; they are representations with null denotation.” That is to say, there 
exists nothing in the world outside the image that the representation can 
denote. Such pictures highlight one problem with any resemblance theory 
of pictorial representation, for there is nothing to which they can stand in a 
relationship of resemblance. But they also present a dilemma for an account of 
representation that is predicated on denotation. On the one hand, “since there 
is no Pickwick and no unicorn, what a picture of Pickwick and a picture of a 
unicorn represent is the same. Yet surely to be a picture of Pickwick and to be 
a picture of a unicorn are not at all the same.” 11 The solution to the dilemma 
lies in the recognition that pictures can be identified, categorized, or sorted, 
as pictures of Pickwick or unicorns (or centaurs or Pegasos, to employ other 
examples cited by Goodman), without reference to anything outside of the pictures. 

What tends to mislead us is that such locutions as “picture of’ and 
“represents” have the appearance of mannerly two-place predicates and 
can sometimes be so interpreted. But “picture of Pickwick” and “repre¬ 
sents a unicorn" are better considered unbreakable one-place predicates 
. . . From the fact that P is a picture of or represents a unicorn we cannot 
infer there is something that P is a picture of or represents . . . Obviously a 
picture cannot, barring equivocation, both represent Pickwick and rep¬ 
resent nothing. But a picture may be of a certain kind—be a Pickwick- 
picture or a man-picture—without representing anything. ! 2 
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Richard Wollheim offered a helpful elaboration of Goodman’s position: 
“in treating of fictive representations, [Goodman] argues not that, say, 
Pickwick-representations denote nothing and are therefore fictive: but rather 
that they denote nothing because what they purportedly denote is fictive 
([Goodman] 25/6, 66/7). In other words, null denotation in such cases is 
explained by reference not to kind of picture plus facts of the world, e.g., that 
there is no such thing as Pickwick, but kind of picture plus intention, e.g., 
that ‘Pickwick’ is not intended to denote.” ' 

Esoteric as it may be, Goodman’s explication of Pickwick-, unicorn-, and 
centaur-pictures leads fairly directly to an easily grasped and highly significant 
conclusion. “If representation is a matter of classifying objects rather than of 
imitating them, of characterizing rather than copying, it is not a matter of 
passive reporting. The object does not sit as a docile model with its attributes 
neatly separated and thrust out for us to admire and portray ... The making of 
a picture commonly participates in making what is to be pictured.” 1 1 The 
importance of Languages of Art for understanding pictorial representation is that 
it advanced a rigorous and compelling case for the cognitive function of art. 
“[A] representation or description, by virtue of how it classifies and is classified, 
may make or mark connections, analyze objects, and organize the world ... 
[E]ffective representation and description require invention. They are creative. 
They inform each other; and they form, relate, and distinguish objects. That 
nature imitates art is too timid a dictum. Nature is a product of art and 
discourse.” 1 " 

Silens vividly exemplify Goodman’s point. All the component parts that 
make up the figures labelled Silenoi on the Francois vase (figure 25) had 
(and have) counterparts in the visible world. But the composite creature 
formed out of the horse’s hindquarter, wild man’s head, and super-sized 
phallus had no actual counterpart. Men may have dressed up and performed 
as silenoi on certain ritual occasions, and the spectacle may have piqued the 
interest of some vase-painters, but the spectacle was no less an invention 
than the visual image. Silens are quintessentially representational creations, 
and the personal names that accompany so many of them, in their appropri¬ 
ateness to the depicted actions yet inherent implausibility, are integral parts 
of the constructed, invented character of these creatures. Immerwahr’s typ¬ 
ology takes no notice of names of mythical figures such as these, which 
have no correspondence outside of vase-painting. The absence of this dis¬ 
tinction feeds an impression that the significance of labels on vases lies in their 
referential capacity, in the connections they make between representations 
and persons (historical or mythological) outside of the pictures. Relatively 
less attention or interest or importance is accorded to the inventiveness of 
nomenclature, to the contributions of names to the making of pictorial 
meaning. 
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HISTORICAL AND MYTHICAL PERSONS ON THE PRONOMOS VASE 

Consider a specific example of the importance of the manipulation of names to 
the overall meaning of a vase-painting. On the monumental late fifth-century 
volute krater known as the Pronomos vase (figure 50), the writer, musicians, 
actors, and chorus of a satyr-play are depicted at a moment just before, or just 



figure 50: Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, 3240, red-figure volute krater, ARV 2 
1336,1, Pronomos Painter, BAPD 217500. Photo courtesy Scala/Art Resource. 
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after, the performance of the play. The names of virtually all of the figures are 
written on the vase. Immerwahr began his discussion of the prosopography of 
this vase by singling out the names that are positively identifiable within the 
historical record (notably, the aulos-player Pronomos). He acknowledged that 
two of the chorus members lack names entirely, and that at least one earlier 
scholar had speculated that the names may have been chosen for their semantic 
suitability. The conclusion that he drew concerning the status of the names of 
the choms members, however, is consistent with the views expressed in his 
prospectus: “I see no reason against regarding them as the names of the actual 
players ..The significance of the names on this vase was recently reex¬ 
amined by Robin Osborne. He noted that six of the names of the chorus 
members are very popular around Athens (over one hundred examples of each 
name in the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names for Attica), while the other three 
were extremely rare. Wondering if a random sample of Athenian names from 
around 400 BC would exhibit a similar pattern of many very common and 
several quite uncommon names, he examined two roughly contemporary 
lists of male Athenian names (war dead, victorious tragic actors). He concluded 
that “both the nature of the names against the figures in the satyr chorus on the 
Pronomos Vase, and the pattern of popularity of those names in Athens, 
suggests that the names are neither the names of the actual players, nor names 
invented to give the effect that we are looking at the names of actual actors.” 
One possibility is that the names were chosen to create the impression of being 
somehow anomalous. 1 

Importantly, the strength of Osborne’s argument rests not so much on the 
comparative prosopographical analysis as on the conviction, many times 
articulated by many different scholars, that the figural scenes of the Pronomos 
vase as a whole “raise questions of identity and different levels of reality. The 
pot is a meditation on theatrical ontology.” In the middle of the picture, 
Dionysos and Ariadne recline on a couch and attend to each other. The god’s 
name is written on the vase. He was presumably real enough, in a religious 
sense, to the aulos-player Pronomos, his historical contemporaries, and the 
painter of this vase. But he and his consort cannot have been present, visibly, 
physically, bodily, in the immediate vicinity of a dozen citizen chorus-men. 
Seated at the foot end of the couch is another female figure. She holds the 
dramatic mask of a female character. As a historical person, this figure would 
present two problems. There were no actresses in classical antiquity, so she 
cannot represent, literally, the person who played the role of the female 
character in the play. In addition, is it possible that a figure depicted as sitting 
together on a couch with a mythical heroine and a veritable god could 
represent a contemporary historical figure? In a further departure from one- 
to-one correspondence with historical realities, the “actor” who wears the 
costume and carries a dramatic mask representing Herakles has the wavy, curly 
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hair and beard that typically define the hero in art. It is as if the actor who 
played the role of Herakles in the play was the mythical hero himself. As if to 
confirm this interpretation, the inscription beside the figure is not a recogniz¬ 
able or plausible historical name but rather “Herakles.” It is telling that those 
pictorial and inscriptional anomalies, while surely familiar to Immerwahr, did 
not enter into his discussion of the historicity of the names of the chorus 
members depicted in the same picture. The Pronomos vase exemplifies the 
principle that the meaning of the individual elements of a work of art, 
including its writing, depend on its overall proposition. 

THE PROBLEM OF GENRE IN THE NAMES ON EUPHRONIOS’ 
MUNICH KRATER 

Immerwahr’s definition of the fourth group of vase-inscriptions, “historical or 
fictitious,” begins with the idea that “[t]he most certain historical names are 
those of potters and painters.” Implicit is the idea that the reality of the potters 
and painters grounds the reality of other labelled figures (someone really did 
have to make and paint the vases). The logic can be sensed in Attic Script : “|]]ust 
as the vase-painters represented themselves on their vases, so they frequently 
refer to other actual persons.The phrase “represented themselves” is key: it 
reveals that Immerwahr has in mind the very vases with which this study 
began, the stamnos in Brussels with the “self-portrait” of Smikros (plate I, 
figure 5) and the krater in Munich with the “portrait” of the same man 
(plate III, figure 6). Consider how the names on the krater in Munich were 
addressed in the initial publication of Emily Vermeule. The figure of the 
young symposiast labelled Smikros was immediately identified as the vase- 
painter who placed his signature and self-portrait on the vase in Brussels. The 
vase-painting creates the impression, for anyone familiar with either the vase in 
Bmssels or any other vase signed by Smikros, that at least one of the repre¬ 
sented figures denoted a man personally, intimately, familiar to Euphronios. 
That impression arguably encouraged similar identifications of the other fig¬ 
ures. The bearded singer on the far right, for example, is identified by inscrip¬ 
tion as’EKtpavxlSE^, “Ekphantides.” The drinker who makes eye-contact with 
a figure in the viewer’s space is labelled 055 £[io<j, “Thodemos.” The name 
Ekphantides occurs only two other times at Athens (and five other times 
within Attica), according to the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names. Besides the 
figure on Euphronios’ vase, there is a mid-fifth-century Athenian comic 
poet. 20 Thodemos is even more uncommon, attested in a single Attic dedica¬ 
tory inscription on an early sixth-century, Middle Corinthian—style aryballos. 
The inscription reads “Thodemos gives this to you.”“' Yet in spite of the 
paucity of corroborating evidence in the historical record, Thodemos and 
Ekphantides were identified as historical contemporaries of the vase-painter. 
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“The elder Thodemos is chronologically well placed to be the grandfather of 
Euphronios’ Thodemos .. . Ekphantides the singer ... may well be the 
grandfather of the only other recognized Athenian with the name, the 
Ekphantides of the middle fifth century who was regarded as the oldest of 
the comic poets.” 22 Vermeule’s identifications are plausible. But they are also 
completely hypothetical. We have no way of knowing if the Classical play¬ 
wright was not the first member of the family to bear the name Ekphantides, 
or whether the “elder” Thodemos had children, or if the elder Thodemos (as 
opposed to the writer of the inscription) was even Athenian A The point is, 
the certainty with which the painted figure named Smikros could be identified 
with a flesh-and-blood Athenian arguably served to indicate that the genre of 
the vase-painting as a whole is the portrayal of real contemporaries. Vermeule’s 
confidence remained unshaken even though there were obvious differences 
between the two contemporary representations of Smikros. She observed that 
the light-colored hair and eye of Smikros on the krater in Munich differs from 
the hair and eye of Smikros on the stamnos in Brussels, which are dark. “The 
disparate views confimi the suspicion that an archaic Greek felt his simple 
presence and name to be ample identification, that differentiation of individ¬ 
uals through portrait techniques did not strike him as important.” Perhaps 
(though one would like to be a fly on the wall when the two vase-paintings 
were discussed side by side by contemporary Athenians or Etruscans; would 
they have not even noticed the differences?). What is important for the moment 
is the certainty with which she assumes that the variously rendered figures 
denote the same historical person: “[t]his is certainly Smikros the vase-painter, 
Euphronios’ younger colleague.” 24 

In fact, one other name on the very same krater in Munich (figure 6) invites 
a different interpretation. The name of the flute-girl, Dutch, “Suko,” is not 
attested in any other Athenian source. It is transparent in its literal meaning, 
“Fig,” and well attested in poetry as a euphemism for female pudenda. For 
example, the narrator of fragment 124W of Hipponax, who says pr| 5 s poi- 
puAAEiv A£| 3 £Siqv iaydS’, “and not to suck on a Lebedian dried fig,...” seems 
to have something other than dried fruit in mind. 2 ' One feature of Suko’s 
physiognomy, her carefully articulated double chin, recalls descriptions of 
promiscuous and spent women in poetry. Fragment 188W of Archilochos, 
for example, begins “no longer does your skin have the soft bloom that it once 
had” and attributes the loss of loveliness to promiscuity. 21 ’ The Cologne epode 
of Archilochos (frag. i96aW.24—38) asserts that Neoboule’s “girlhood flower” 
has lost its bloom because, it appears, she has taken many lovers. The sexual 
connotations of the name “Fig” accord with the role played by this woman in 
the vase-painting, for flute-girl was often synonymous with prostitute in a 
sympotic setting. It is conceivable that a real prostitute went by the nickname 
“Fig.” But the prosopography by itself does not support a historical 
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interpretation of the name, or discourage the hypothesis that she is an artistic 
invention along the lines of conventions familiar from the sort of poetry that 
circulated in part at least in symposia. Whether she represents a historical 
individual or a fictional one can only be inferred on the basis of the vase- 
painting as a whole, and an identification of its genre or intentions. If the 
findings of chapter one of this book are correct, the young man represented on 
the vases, labelled Smikros, does not ground the depicted scene within the real 
contemporary society of the vase-painter Euphronios. On the contrary, they 
suggest that Smikros is an artistic invention along the lines perhaps of a poetic 
fiction, like the sculptor Boupalos. Both Smikros and Suko suggest that the 
genre of the vase-painting in Munich is not the quasi-documentary represen¬ 
tation of contemporary Athenian society and social life, but rather something 
more akin to pictorial satire. 

PROSOPOGRAPHY AND WEBSTER’S THEORY 

OF “special commissions” 

From almost exactly the same starting point as the one identified by 
Immerwahr—the presence of potters and painters on vases in the form of 
kalos- names, portraits, and “self-portraits”-T. B. L. Webster constructed an 
ambitious but highly problematic interpretation of Athenian vase-painting. 
“[S]ome of the best Attic pottery was commissioned for a single symposion and 
then reached Etruria by the second-hand market.”' Characteristic of such 
“special commissions,” he argued, are two features. One, “the scene depicted 
is unique or very rare,” may well suggest that a vase-painting was made for a 
special purpose (e.g., the Pronomos vase as commemorating a particular 
dramatic performance [figure 50]). The other, “names attached to the partici¬ 
pants in a stock scene make it an individual occasion,” is hardly conclusive. 
Webster offered two proofs that the uniqueness of the imagery or presence of 
personal names tells us something about the circumstances surrounding the 
commissioning of a painted vase. A small number of vases and plaques, 
dedicated on the Athenian Acropolis by potters and painters, bear signatures 
and, occasionally, dedications or imagery appropriate to the cult: those objects, 
Webster reasonably suggested, were most likely specially made for the purpose. 
To those, however, he added several vases made, he claimed, for other special 
purposes of the artisan. The first is the stamnos in Brussels depicting Smikros at 
a gathering and signed Smikros egraphsen (plate I, figure 1): “this was clearly 
painted for a special party.” The second is the krater in Munich attributed to 
Euphronios, which includes depiction of a symposiast identified as Smikros at a 
party (plate III, figure 4). “Over the mixing-bowl is [written] Leagros kalos, 
which rather suggests that he ordered the vase.” 29 The argument underscores 
the centrality of these two Euphronian vases to the larger interpretative 
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framework on which is built the understanding of hundreds of late sixth- 
century vase-paintings of named human figures. 

Webster’s “special commissions” theory is reminiscent of the idea that 
Archaic lyric and iambic poetry was produced primarily for special occasions. 
“Who determined [the vases’] decoration?” he asked. 

[W]e can assume that the lead was given by the large consumers who 
ordered a new set of pots for each of their symposia. Those large 
consumers in the second half of the sixth century and first half of the 
fifth were the leading men of Athens and their sons; they were the 
patrons, with whom the great potters and painters seem to have associ¬ 
ated on more or less equal temis. 

Compare Thomas Cole’s definition of “occasional poetry”: “produced in a 
particular situation with particular addressees and particular practical ends in 
mind.” 50 When Glaukos son ofLeptines is addressed in a poem of Archilochos, 
the “occasional theory” runs, the poem was intended for performance at a 
gathering attended by Glaukos. The limitation to this interpretation of Archaic 
poetry is that it fails to account for a fundamental feature of its transmission, 
namely, re-performance. The fact is that Greek poetry was regularly per¬ 
formed for audiences other than any originally intended gathering, long after 
its author and initial audience had passed away. And this is no ex post facto 
practice, post-dating the creation of the poetry. Listen, again, to Theognis: 
“I have given you wings with which you will fly, soaring easily, over the 
boundless sea and all the land. You will be present at every dinner and feast, 
lying on the lips of many, and lovely youths accompanied by the clear sound of 
pipes will sing of you in orderly fashion with beautiful, clear voices” (237—243, 
trans. Gerber). The poem self-consciously expresses an awareness that it may, 
with luck, transcend an original context and be performed in circumstances 
and for individuals unimagined by the poet. The “occasional theory” also does 
not account for poetry that is written on objects, as Ruth Scodel has noted. 
One example is the epitaph, where the writing persists over time because it is 
written in stone, the speaker is absent, and the reader is anybody who passes 
by. ’ 1 This category of poetry is far from irrelevant to the understanding of 
Athenian vase-inscriptions. Vases are more comparable to epitaphs, in the 
permanence of their verbal discourse and continued circulation, than to 
occasional poetry in a pure and transient sense. One proof of that is 
the continued interest in Athenian vases in Etruria, long after their use at the 
hypothetical parties for which they were allegedly made. 

In fact, Webster’s theory of “special commissions” runs into trouble pre¬ 
cisely because it is unable to adequately account for their “afterlife.” The vast 
majority of the vases considered by him to be such special commissions were 
found far from the place where they were created and, according to the 
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theory, first used. They were found not in Athens but in Etruria. The Etruscan 
provenance of the vases necessitated the theorization of a second-hand market 
for Athenian vases, where Athenian hosts took their “special commissions” 
after the party was over and sold them to merchants, who sold the vases, in 
turn, to Etruscan connoisseurs. The flaw in the theory is easy to spot. If the 
vases were no longer of interest to the original Athenian purchasers, because 
the imagery was meaningful to them only in relation to a unique social 
occasion, then on what ground may we assume that Etruscans would have 
purchased them? If the Etruscans were interested in vases, even though they 
had not been invited to the original parties for which the vases were allegedly 
made, why, on what basis, should we assume that Athenians would only have 
been interested in vases that were specially made for and experienced in 
particular parties? In short, it is entirely possible, even probable, that some 
Athenian vases were specially commissioned (some dedications in sanctuaries, 
for example). But the afterlife of most Athenian vases is not consistent with the 
theory that large numbers of them were specially made for particular parties, 
with the names of the guests inscribed, like place cards at a modem dinner 
party. It would have been more consistent with the theory if the vases had 
been found, shattered, at the bottom of Athenian wells. 

In the end, both the ambitious theory of “special commissions” of Webster, 
and the more nuanced tendency of Immerwahr to privilege the historical 
rather than fictional reading of a personal name, rest on the same narrow 
foundation. They rest on a small body of vase-paintings that create the 
impression that vase-painters named and depicted each other as well as them¬ 
selves. Chief among those vase-paintings are the vases in Brussels and Munich 
bearing name tags and signature of Smikros (plates I, III). If the vases signed 
Smikros egraphsen had been actually painted by Euphronios, and the figure 
named Smikros is fictional, then the stamnos in Brussels was commissioned by 
an imaginary person and is hardly “the most certain historical name” in vase- 
painting. And those are not the only vases to call into question the truth value 
or transparency of the written names of ceramic artisans. 

OTHER FICTIONAL ARTISANS WORKING IN THE KERAMEIKOS 

The practice whereby vases that appear to shaped or painted by the same hand 
are signed under more than one artist’s name was occasionally acknowledged 
by Beazley. The difference between his interpretation and mine is that he 
seems to have understood the significance of the practice to be irrelevant to the 
meaning of the pot or vase-painting, whereas I believe that the practice is often 
central to an artistic proposition that subjectively insinuates the artist into the 
work in an indirect or clever manner. Beazley noted (ARP 72 102) that a late 
sixth- or early fifth-century alabastron signed Paidikos epoiesen can hardly be 
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distinguished in shape from contemporary alabastra signed Pasiades epoiesen. 
There are links between the styles of painting of the vases as well. “It must be 
considered whether Pasiades and Paidikos are not the same man: ‘Paidikos,’ 
being a nickname accepted, with satisfaction, by Pasiades.” By nickname, 
Beazley seems to have in mind the transparency of the name “Paidikos,” 
which means “boyish” (or “boy toy”?). Since he wrote, more vases bearing 
the name of Paidikos have appeared. One red-figure cup in Baltimore bears 
the painter’s signature, Paidikos egraphsen. Several others bear the name “Pai¬ 
dikos” without an accompanying verb. In some cases, it is tempting to connect 
a figure in the vase-painting with the inscribed name. Two cups, for example, 
are decorated only inside the bowl. Both depict a single silen. In each case, the 
adjacent inscription, Paidikos, can be understood as the name of the silen. ' 2 
The easy transferability of the name, even to a creature who cannot possibly 
correspond to a potter-painter in any literal sense, argues in favor of the name’s 
made-up status. It is possible that Pasiades himself is the subject of the drawing 
of a symposiast on a beautiful if damaged red-figure and white-ground cup in 
Gotha. Beside a man reclining on a cushion, flicking the dregs from his kylix, is 
the inscription IlaaiaSEq. Stylistically, the Gotha cup is very close to 
Euphronios. It may have been signed by him as potter ([Et)(ppo]vi[o^ ETtol]- 
ecje), and Ohly-Dumm suggested that Pasiades was painted by the same artist 
as the similarly posed symposiast named Melas on Euphronios’ krater in 
Munich (figure 6). 33 What Beazley seems to have in mind, however, is 
different from the interpretation of Smikros presented in chapter one. He 
seems to have envisioned “Paidikos” as a nickname that anyone familiar with 
the artisans of the Kerameikos would readily associate with Pasiades. Smikros 
was crafted by Euphronios as true puzzle. 

Another compelling case for one artist self-consciously signing with two 
names was recently made by Seth Pevnick. Five fifth-century Athenian vases 
bear the signature Pistoxenos epoiesen . 34 One vase bears the inscription Syriskos 
epoiesen . 33 But two vases in Mulgrave Castle bear the intriguing double 
signature Pistoxenos Syriskos epoiesen. 3 ' Subsequent to the appearance of the 
pieces in Mulgrave Castle, a hitherto unknown vase entered the collection of 
the Getty Museum. The decoration of this vase was persuasively attributed to 
the painter long known as the Copenhagen Painter. Significantly, the vase 
bears a signature that supplies the ancient name of the Copenhagen Painter: 
Syriskos egraphsen. 3 ' 

The signatures suggest that there was a late Archaic potter-painter who 
called himself Syriskos, that the same artist occasionally signed epoiesen as 
Pistoxenos, and that he at least twice signed, intriguingly, using both names. 
There are striking stylistic affinities between the painting of many of the vases 
bearing those signatures: the two cups with the double signature Pistoxenos- 
Syriskos were thought by Beazley to be perhaps exceptionally precise work by 
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the painter who decorated the astragalos signed Syriskos epoiesen. Two of the 
cups signed by Pistoxenos as potter were attributed by Beazley to the same 
painter, whom he called the Syriskos Painter. At the same time, Beazley noted 
that the painting of the two cups with the double signature resembles that of 
the Copenhagen Painter, whom he called the “brother” of the Syriskos 
Painter, “who are sometimes difficult to tell apart.” And we now know that 
the name of the Copenhagen Painter is Syriskos. There is a real case to be 
made, as Robertson noted, for the idea that there was but one artist responsible 
for the potting and painting of many of the vases under discussion.The most 
plausible interpretation of the signatures is Seth Pevnick’s proposal that one 
artist used the two different names, Syriskos and Pistoxenos, intentionally for 
effect. 3 ' He noted that the two names are transparent and related to each other 
in their meanings, “the little Syrian” and “trusty foreigner.” He also noted that 
the painter’s signature of “the little Syrian” occurs on a vase-painting bearing 
imagery that is arguably “Syrian.” I would add that the double signatures on 
the two skyphoi in Mulgrave Castle function like riddles: how can the person 
who made those vases have two names? The answer is that at least one, and 
perhaps both, are made up. 

Smikros, Syriskos, and Pistoxenos are similar in being not only parts of 
artists’ signatures but also transparent in ways that suit the meaning of the 
pictures they (claim to have) painted, or the pictorial propositions advanced 
by the artists. There are other artists’ names that appear to function in this way. 
Six vases, for example, are known to bear the signature Priapos epoiesen A Well 
known in classical antiquity as the name of the prodigiously endowed god of 
the fertile fields, “Priapos” is completely unattested as a historical personal 
name. In the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, there is a single occurrence-this 
potter. There is a prima facie case that the god’s name was appropriated by the 
ceramic artist, for effect. 41 Two of the signed vases are of particular interest. 
One is noteworthy for the rhetorical flourish of its signature: IfpiaTtO^ ejtoie- 
G£V KaAoq (or KOcAcck;?), “Priapos made this very well” (or “beautiful Priapos 
made this”). 43 This is one of a handful of examples of signatures of Athenian 
ceramic artists in which the texts comment self-reflectively on either the 
quality of the work or the good looks of the workman. We will return to 
this. The second is an aryballos in Boston in the form of male genitalia 
(figure 51). Around the reserved lip of the vase is written Priapos ep[oi]esen, 
“Priapos made [it].” 43 This is an unusual form of vase, among the earliest 
known examples of a plastic, or sculpturally, modelled vase in Athenian art. 
Surprisingly, Beazley tried to deny that there was any relationship between 
the shape of the vase and the connotations of the artist’s name: “[ajttempts 
to trace a connection between the shape and the inscription show a miscon¬ 
ception of the nature and physique of the god, and are disproved by the ideal 
forms of the vase. What the potter is thinking of is not the garden-god, 
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but a young man, proton hupenetes [“with the 
first trace of beard”].” In support of his 
claim, it is noted that the sculptural vase con¬ 
tains a small representation of homosexual 
courtship of just such a young, modestly, un- 
Priapically, endowed boy. 

Beazley did not consider the possibility that 
the significance of the juxtaposition of shape 
and name lies precisely, humorously, in the 
contrast between the two. Consider another 
Athenian aryballos in the shape of male geni¬ 
talia, somewhat later in date. Opposite the 
penis, on the back of the little vase, is mod¬ 
elled the head of a long-homed bull. ’ The 
familiar connotations of a bull in terms of 
physique and lack of restraint in sexual matters 
(compare the name and activities of Hippo- 
nax’ antagonist “Boupalos,” or “Bull-Dick”) 
seem at odds with the ideals of trimness and 
self-control associated with the object of 
homoerotic desire. Yet in this case, the appar¬ 
ent contradiction cannot be written off by the supposition that one is reading 
too much into the personal name of a potter—as if the name of the potter were 
thoughtlessly assigned to him by his mother, or the choice to make a vase in 
the shape of the male sexual organ was dictated by a patron. 46 The claim of 
prodigious Priapos to have potted the petite private parts of the vase in Boston 
(figure 51) is reminiscent of the subtle self-mockery performed by Hephaistos 
in Book One of the Iliad, in which the ugly old god attempted to play the role 
of a lithe young cup-boy. He cannot pass as such a boy, but he warrants our 
approbation because, knowing full well his own inadequacy to play the part, 
he undertakes it anyway. 

EUPHRONIOS AND THE MYSTERIOUS HEGESIBOULOS 

Let us consider in greater detail two additional case-studies. One (Hegesiboulos) 
affords an opportunity to revisit the question of range and degree of self- 
consciousness in the style of the vase-painting ofEuphronios, the other (Skythes 
and Epilykos), an opportunity to consider further the social status of the fictive 
artist. The unusual name Hegesiboulos is part of a potter’s signature on two 
extraordinary vases. One is a lovely, delicate, stemless cup, with coral-red 
ground and a white-ground tondo, depicting a girl with a toy, dated to the 
second quarter of the fifth century. 4 This cup is of exactly the same fine shape, 



FIGURE 51: Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 
13.105, gift of Edward Perry Warren, black- 
figure molded vase (male genitalia), ABV 
170,1, signed by Priapos, ca. 540 BC. BAPD 
301082. Photo ©2016 Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
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with the same wishbone handles, as the stemmed cups signed by the most 
celebrated of Early Classical potters-Sotades. It is part of a set of nine vases 
found in a tomb at Athens. Four of the cups from this tomb group bear the 
signature of the potter Sotades. All nine of the vases are related through 
the high quality of their workmanship and the combinations of glosses and 
techniques used for their decoration. They appear to have been made as a set for 
this particular burial. 4 But the Brussels cup bears the signature of Hegesiboulos: 
EyECTipoAo^ £JtOi£(J£V. Martin Robertson argued that “without the inscriptions 
we should certainly have assigned them all to one workshop, almost certainly to 
one potter.” He argued that the signatures of Sotades epoiesen (or epoiei ) in 
particular, when they occur on the bases of modelled figural vases, like the 
inscriptions of sculptors on statue bases, ought to refer to the man who actually 
shaped the vases with his own hands. The question is what to make of the 
signature, Hegesiboulos epoiesen, occurring on a cup fashioned, most likely, by the 
potter who otherwise signs as Sotades. Robertson concluded that all the vases in 
the Sotades tomb were made by one potter-Sotades. The cup with the 
signature of Hegesiboulos indicates, he suggested, that Sotades was operating 
within a workshop owned by Hegesiboulos. 49 

There is a second, even better-known vase bearing a potter’s signature 
containing the unusual name “Hegesiboulos.”” It is the extraordinary cup in 
New York, dating forty years earlier, to around 510 BC, containing the 
memorable representation of an elderly, un-idealizing man walking a dog, 
discussed in chapter three (plate XIII). ' Like the later “Sotadean” cup with the 
signature of Hegesiboulos, the earlier cup has coral-red ground. It is a marvel 
of decorative design. Notice how the contrasting bands of coral-red and black- 
glaze are flip-flopped when the inside of the cup is compared to the outside. 
Long ago, Furtwangler, Beazley, and others recognized stylistic affinities, in 
terms of both potting and painting, between this cup and the cups associated 
with Skythes. Additional links have been made thanks to new discoveries. 
One is a lovely cup fragment from the Athenian Agora (plate XIX), with a 
bushy-tailed dog painted in black-figure on coral-red ground, a technical 
oddity (see below). The cup shares with the New York Hegesiboulos cup 
coral-red ground and similarly shaggy dogs. ' 2 

More recently, Mary Moore and others have shown that there are signifi¬ 
cant affinities between the Hegesiboulos cup and the work of Euphronios. 
The links are revealed especially clearly by a relatively recently discovered cup 
in the Athenian Agora (figure 52). The points of comparison include small size, 
offset lip, and similarities in the placement of bands coral-red on the inside of 
the cups. Though simpler in design, the cup in Athens is nevertheless very 
similar to the one in New York in shape and decorative scheme. Moore 
suggested that the two cups were potted by the same person. The importance 
of the Agora cup is that its potting, scheme of decoration, and style of painting 
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figure 52: Athens, Agora P32344, red-figure on coral red ground cup, BAPD 25976, 
attributed to Euphronios. Photo courtesy American School of Classical Studies at Athens: 
Agora Excavations. 


all point to Euphronios and his collaborators/’ On a cup in Munich, similarly 
designed with a red-figure tondo picture set in the middle of a coral-red 
background, there is the double signature of Euphronios egraphsen and Kachry- 
lion epoiesen .^ 4 The cup in the Agora (figure 52) occupies an intermediate place 
between the signed cup in Munich and the Hegesiboulos cup: on the one 
hand, its style of painting has been attributed by several scholars to Euphronios; 
on the other hand, its potting is more closely linked to the Hegesiboulos cup 
than to any other. In the absence of the signature Hegesiboulos epoiesen, the 
potting and coral-red ground of the cup in New York would have been 
attributed to Kachrylion, if not Euphronios himself. In other words, just as the 
later Hegesiboulos signature occurs on a cup that appears in fact to be have 
been shaped by a better-attested potter (Sotades), so too here, the earlier 
Hegesiboulos epoiesen inscription occurs on a cup closely comparable to a much 
better-known potter-painter duo (Kachrylion and Euphronios). 

Two recently discovered mugs bear the signature of Hegesiboulos. Both 
have white ground on the outside. One, unpublished, is reported to have red 
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ground on the inside, a very rare combination. The other, which is published, 
is dated to around 500 BC and bears a figure scene in outline drawing very 
similar in style to the painting of the Hegesiboulos cup. 5 ' The mugs demon¬ 
strate that the artist who signed as Hegesiboulos was adept at working in not 
only coral-red ground but also white ground. In the Getty Museum, there is a 
stunning cup of around 500 BC bearing an outline drawing of Dionysos and a 
black-figure drawing of silen—against a white ground. The attribution of this 
cup is not certain, for it has been attributed to both Onesimos and Euphronios. 
But if Joan Mertens’ persuasive argument in favor of Euphronios is correct, 
then he, like “Hegesiboulos,” was proficient in working with both white and 
coral-red ground. 0 

Turning from shape and scheme of decoration to style of painting, there are 
numerous affinities here too between the Hegesiboulos cup and the work of 
Euphronios. In the drawing of the old man (plate XIII), the eyelashes, light- 
colored eye, hair rendered as individual strands or locks, basic lines of the 
pectoral, and lines of the ankle all have good parallels within the signed 
painting of Euphronios (e.g., plate VIII). The little crosses on the himation 
occur on a coral-red-ground fragment in Russia attributable to Euphronios on 
the basis of the ankle and toes. 5 The bristles on the dog are reminiscent, 
Moore noted, of the bristles on the pig-shield device on Euphronios’ signed 
cup in Munich. The recently discovered coral-red-ground cup in the Agora 
(figure 52) provides further links in style of painting: the ankle of the seated 
man is drawn exactly as on vases painted by Euphronios, but the overly long 
toes recall the old man on the Hegesiboulos cup. 5 5 The drawing of the pictures 
on the outside of the Hegesiboulos cup (plate XX) is less careful, but the pose 
of the man on the couch, and the design of the boy running for more wine, are 
comparable to figures on Euphronios’ krater in Munich (plate III, figure 4). 
The drawing of musculature recalls the anatomical drawing of Euphronios in 
both the amount of detail and certain systems of tissues (the lines for the legs 
for example). But the heavy use of relief line for muscular definition, rather 
than dilute glaze, is comparable, in the signed work of Euphronios, only to the 
very early Sarpedon cup. 59 One technical detail also suggests a relationship 
between the painting of the Hegesiboulos cup and the painting of Euphronios: 
in both, there are objects that appear to have been gilded, an unusual tech¬ 
nique at this time. 60 

One cup in particular links the painting of the old man in the tondo of the 
Hegesiboulos cup (plate XIII) and the painting of Euphronios. This cup, 
which was found in Athens, was not known to Beazley (figure 23). 61 Like 
the Hegesiboulos cup, it is small in size, with offset lip, and red-figure tondo- 
picture surrounded by coral-red ground. The two cups are strikingly alike 
in the basic type or genre of picture decorating the tondo. Both depict a 
man wearing a long mantle, carrying a stick, walking his Maltese dog. 
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The differences between the two pictures were discussed in chapter three: the 
man on the cup in Athens is the opposite of the man on the Hegesiboulos cup 
in terms of physiognomy—young and beardless, with neat hair, smooth brow, 
elegant nose, and a firm chin and neck. In style of painting, the young man is 
very reminiscent of the work of Euphronios.’ 2 

How are the similarities between the painting of the Hegesiboulos cup 
and the vase-painting of Euphronios to be accounted for? Beth Cohen 
observed that there are affinities between the figures on the outside of the 
cup (plate XX) and the figures around the neck of the volute krater attrib¬ 
uted to Euphronios (plate IV, figures 13, 19—20). She wondered if some 
of the latter were painted by the artist responsible for the former. ' The 
volute krater in Arezzo poses fundamental methodological questions con¬ 
cerning the attribution of vase-painting to particular hands, as observed in 
chapter one. There is a long-standing tendency to try to distinguish between 
the painting of the main scenes on the krater, which is both grand in 
conception and meticulous in execution, and the painting of the little figures 
around the neck, which is more or less impoverished in invention and 
slapdash. In opposition to the hypothesis that more than one artist worked 
on the krater are the facts that all the figures occur on the same vase, the 
differences did not raise the suspicions of Beazley, Furtwangler, and others, 
and there is no unambiguous evidence of Euphronios collaborating as a 
painter with another painter. About the little figures on this vase, Ernst 
Pfuhl plausibly wrote, “the small subsidiary frieze shows us by its contrast 
the wide range of the master’s art. Side by side with the main picture—grandly 
formal and felt, and most surely and severely drawn-easy naturalistic sketches 
of rushing revellers.” 1 One of the claims made in chapter one is that the 
vase-painting of Euphronios is surprisingly varied in style of line, care of 
execution, and amount of detail. 

The problem is exemplified by the two cups just considered, the 
Hegesiboulos cup (plate XIII) and the Euphronian cup in Athens (figure 52). 
The differences between the two vase-paintings might be accounted for by 
the hypothesis that the pictures were painted by two stylistically distinct artists. 
But they might also be explained in terms of their modes of representation: 
the cup in Athens is decorated with a “straight” depiction of a man walking his 
Maltese dog, whereas the Hegesiboulos cup bears a pictorial parody of 
the “straight” image. The visible differences one customarily attributes to the 
distinct habits that, one imagines, govern (often unconsciously) the manner 
in which painters put lines onto clay may be accounted for in a more 
self-conscious way. When a painter sets out to invert a familiar image type, 
the inversion affects all aspects of the picture, even the qualities of the lines. 

Several details of the pictures on the outside of the Hegesiboulos cup can 
be similarly understood as vase-painting playing with existing image types. 
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In one picture (plate XX), a mature man reclines on a couch, a youth plays 
music, another youth runs for more wine, and a third, even younger, 
boy rushes toward the couch and places both hands on the man’s head. 
The image of a mature man on a couch, turning round, with a young boy or 
girl holding his head with both hands is a familiar image—of a drunken 
symposiast vomiting. ' In this picture, however, in a surprising reversal and 
conflation of existing iconographic types, the man takes advantage of the 
proximity of an attractive young boy to grope him! The image of a man 
fondling the private parts of a young boy is also a familiar type of vase-image 
(e.g., plate XII, figure 18), but the man is regularly standing. The image on 
the Hegesiboulos cup has been taken to document a social reality at Athens 
in which cup-boys were the target of on-the-job sexual harassment, or, more 
productively, to visualize anxiety about the risks of young boys becoming 
victims of sexual predation. I suggest that, in its brilliant conflation of two 
familiar image-types in contemporary vase-painting, it is also humorous/’ 
Kathryn Topper called attention to another unusual feature of the picture— 
the presence of women sitting primly in fine chairs. The well-dressed woman 
seated on a proper chair is familiar from a different type of vase-painting, 
the image of a woman engaged in wool-working or personal adornment. 
Gloria Ferrari has persuasively shown that the image of a woman working 
wool serves to underscore her positive qualities as a productive and therefore 
virtuous and desirable member of the household. ’ On the Hegesiboulos 
cup, the master of the house may be feeling up the help in the presence of 
upstanding female members of his own family! One further point. As noted 
earlier, it appears that two features of the picture of the symposium were 
gilded. Gilding is rare but not unprecedented at this date. One of the gilded 
items, the lyre held by the mature man, is perhaps not surprising, because it 
appears that a lyre on a slightly earlier cup attributed to Psiax was also 
gilded. The other gilded item, the hair of the boy rushing to refill the 
oinochoe, is surprising. Gilded forelocks are attested in contemporary 
Euphronian vase-painting—on goddesses. By comparison, gilding the entire 
head of hair of a cute cup-boy seems humorously in keeping with other signs 
of parody on this cup. 

In short, the possibility that the scene of the old man walking his pet 
(plate XIII) is a carefully crafted (self-)parody of existing vase-paintings such 
as the Euphronian cup-painting in Athens (figure 23) raises questions of 
connoisseurship. The potting and decorative scheme of the Hegesiboulos 
cup have all the hallmarks of the work ofKachrylion and Euphronios. Perhaps 
the painting of the cup, stylistically unusual as it is, is also a product of 
Euphronios, working in a self-conscious mode. And perhaps the parodic 
quality of the cup is signaled by the choice of the lofty name with which to 
sign the work as potter, Hegesiboulos, “Leader of the Senate.” 
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EPILYKOS, A FICTIONAL VASE-PAINTER AND POTTER CREATED 
BY SKYTHES 

What did Beazley see in the Hegesiboulos cup that reminded him of Skythes? 
“The spirit of the drawing is the comical spirit of Skythes ...”' 1 What he meant 
by “comical spirit” is explained a page earlier, in one of the most memorable 
critical assessments ever written by Beazley. The point of departure for the 
remarks is a cup in Rome signed Skythes egraphsen (figure 53). 7 2 

One cannot help feeling indulgent to the uncouth antics of the Ambro- 
sios painter, because they show a real desire to figure fresh aspects of life 
and movement. The same desire can be seen in the cup signed by the 
painter Skythes ... It is not by chance, is it, that the Theseus of Skythes 
looks so like Little Tich? Nor can you think that Skythes tried to paint a 
handsome Theseus but failed. Skythes is a merry-andrew: the Pauson of 
his time, who purposely paints men worse than they are ... In the 
contest between strength and grace, Skythes ranges himself on neither 
side, but sits aloof in the seat of the scornful. The part he plays is the part 
of Bomolochos or Tertius Gaudens.”' ’ 

What is significant about Beazley’s florid assessment of Skythes is idea that the 
style of the vase-painter embraces both qualities of drawing as well as point of 
view, and the clear implication that the distinctive features of the painter’s 
work are fully conscious and intentional. They are deliberate choices. That 
way of thinking about artistic style really does embrace many aspects of the 
Hegesiboulos cup. 

In a detailed response to Beazley’s important insight, Martin Schulz argued 
that the vase-painting of Skythes is characterized by an unusually intense 
interest in giving visible, external form to the inner thoughts or emotions of 
the figures. Not even Herakles and Antaios, on the powerful krater in Paris 
signed by Euphronios (plate VIII), he argued, reveal the level of strain or pain 
represented on the cup in Rome signed by Skythes (figure 53). Contrast the 
placid Euphronian frontal faces of Thodemos or Palaisto (plate V, figure 54) 
with the wild and joyous expression, captured in the broad grin and furrowed 
forehead, of the frontal face of a silen attributed to Skythes (figure 55). 1 Schulz 
was reluctant, however, to acknowledge humorous intention within the vase- 
painting of Skythes. In contrast, say, to the hypercephalic, emaciated men in a 
few red-figure vase-paintings (e.g., figure 22), he argued, nothing in the vase- 
painting of Skythes is obviously intended to make fun of either the represented 
figures or the viewer. ' 

The limitation of this analysis is in the restriction of the definition of visual 
humor to making fun of either the subjects or the spectators of a picture. 
Missing is the possibility of making fun of oneself (compare Hephasistos) or 
other vase-painting. Compare, again, the three figures with frontal faces in the 
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figure 53: Rome, Villa Giulia 20760, red-figure cup, ARV 2 83,14, signed by Skythes, 
BAPD 200674 (obverse). Photo Sansani, Neg. 57.677 D-DAI-ROM. Courtesy the Deutsches 
archaologisches Institut—Rom, neg. no. 57.677. 



figure 54: St. Peterburg, Hermitage, 644 (B1650, ST 1670), red-figure psykter, ARV 2 16,15, 
signed by Euphronios as painter, BAPD 200078. Rollout drawing after Adolf Furtwangler, and 
K. Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei (Munich: F. Bruckmann, 1900—1925), volume 2 
(1905—1909); reproduced with permission. 


vase-painting of Euphronios and Skythes (plate V, figures 54, 55). All three 
vase-paintings place a wine vessel immediately in front of the face of a figure 
who makes eye contact with someone in the spectator’s space. In Euphronios, 
it is a dainty drinking cup, from which the en face figure serenely sips. 
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figure 55: Sydney, University, Nicholson Museum inv. NM97.6, red-figure cup fragment, 
ARP ' 1 84,i8ter, Skythes, BAPD 200680. Photo courtesy the Nicholson Museum, University of 
Sydney. 


In Skythes, it is a very large vat in which the silen not only imbibes but bathes. 
The picture prefigures the popular Kendrick Lamar lyric, “First you get a 
swimming pool full of liquor, then you dive in it.” The drinker examining this 
cup-painting may smile, as Schulz suggested, seeing his own enthusiasm for 
wine mirrored in the exaggerated expression of the silen. But the frontal face 
of the silen need not be understood solely as a mirror image of the spectator. It 
can also be understood to express the idea that the silen is willing to jump into 
a vat full of wine, even though he knows that someone is watching him 
embarrass himself in this way. The image is also amusing if one recognizes how 
the familiar Euphronian figure, sipping from a cup and staring out of the 
picture plane, has been transformed into an image of a figure with a frontal face 
splashing inside a vat. In other words, existing images such as the ones painted 
by Euphronios are arguably part of the representational content of the picture 
by Skythes, which relates to them in a playful way. 

In chapter one, I argued that one specific form in which Euphronios’ self- 
fashioning as an artist is manifest is the development of the fictional alter ego 
Smikros. Skythes appears to have played the same game. Five late sixth- 
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century red-figure cups bear the signature 2ku 0£^ eypatpoEV, Skythes egraph- 
sen, “[the] Scythian painted [this]” (e.g., plate XXI). One cup also bears the 
signature Skythes epoiesen, “Skythes made or potted [this].” On the basis of 
the signed vases, it has been possible for Beazley and others to identify dozens 
of vases (mostly cups) as the work of the painter who signed as Skythes. It 
appears that Skythes was an innovative and versatile artist. To him is attributed 
the decoration of one bilingual eye cup that may have been potted by 
Amasis. ' Several cups assigned to him employ bilingual (i.e., both red-figure 
and black-figure) decoration on coral-red ground, a rare technique. 9 Several 
black-figure plaques, dedications from the Athenian Acropolis, bear the signa¬ 
ture Skythes (or ho Skythes, “THE Scythian”) egraphsen and are plausibly 
understood to be the work of the painter who signed red-figure cups as 
Skythes. x He appears to have potted his own cups. On the basis of close 
similarities in shape, it appears that he was familiar with the work of 
Kachrylion, the potter who supplied several cups to Euphronios for painting. 
The close relationship between Skythes and Euphronios is revealed most 
clearly in their work in coral-red ground. The distinctive feature of the cups 
with coral-red ground attributed to Skythes is that they reverse the typical 
decorative pattern of bilingual cups. A bilingual cup usually exhibits black- 
figure decoration within the tondo and red-figure decoration on the exterior. 
The cups assigned to Skythes exhibit the red-figure technique against a black 
ground within the tondo of the cup, with coral-red ground surrounded the 
tondo. This decorative scheme occurs on both the cup in New York signed by 
Hegesiboulos as potter (plate XIII) and on the cup in Munich signed by 
Euphronios as painter and Kachrylion as potter. Where the coral-red-ground 
cups of Skythes stand apart technically is in the use of black-figure decoration 
on a coral-red ground on the outside. 2 This combination calls to mind the 
fragment of a cup with coral-red ground and fine black-figure representation 
of a Maltese dog (plate XIX): the scheme of decoration recalls Skythes, while 
the style of painting of the dog is similar to the dogs on the Euphronian and 
Hegesiboulos cups (plate XIII, figure 23). 

Two red-figure cups attributed to Skythes as painter bear unusual and 
revealing signatures. On a cup in Paris is written EjuAuKOfa £ypa(p]o£V 
KaAo<j, “Epilykos painted [this] well” or “Epilykos the beautiful painted [this]” 
(figure 56). ; A second, even more fragmentary, cup, closely related stylistically 
to the one in Paris, and mostly in the Villa Giulia, appears to have possessed a 
similar signature: —]<j KaAxx; £y[patp]a£v. 4 The two signatures together have 
encouraged one to read egraphsen, rather than epoiesen, on the cup in Paris 
and restore Epilykos as the name of the artist on the cup in the Villa Giulia: 
Epilykojs kalos eg[raph]sen. The name “Epilykos” occurs frequently in the vase- 
painting signed by or attributed to Skythes, but usually as the name of a man 
described as kalos, “good looking.”' In earlier scholarship, the cups in Paris 
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figure 56: Paris, Musee du Louvre, Gio, red-figure cup, ARV* 83,3, attributed to 
Skythes, BAPD 200665. Photo: Stephane Marechalle. ©RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, 
NY. Tondo. 


(figure 56) and Rome bearing the unusual signatures were thought to be the 
work of a vase-painter named Epilykos. Additional attributions were made to 
him. Two vase-painters, Skythes and Epilykos, were envisioned as working 
side by side, with Skythes praising his coworker Epilykos in kalos-inscrip- 
tions. The attempt to single out a group of vase-paintings as the work of a 
real artist named Epilykos failed, however, because all of the vases in question 
were ultimately persuasively attributed to Skythes. The inscription Epilykos 
egraphsen kalos was explained away as an erroneous attempt to write the 
customary Epilykos kalos, a “senior moment” on the part of Skythes. Epilykos 
was understood to be nothing more than good looking. 

In 2008, however, Alexandra Zampite and Vive Vasilopoulou published a 
late sixth-century red-figure cup dedicated to a nymph from a cave in Boiotia 
(figure 57). In the tondo of the cup, there is a painted signature:’E tuAuko^] 
£7to[t£0£v], Epilyko[s] epojiesenj, “Epilykos made [it].” In this signature, which 
is clearly visible in the published photograph, there is no trace of, or room for, 
the word kalos, and no ambiguity about the verb. The unambiguous inscrip¬ 
tion Epilykos epoiesen on the cup from the cave of the nymph necessitates a 
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figure 57 : Ephorate of Paleoanthropology and Speleology, red-figure cup attributed to 
Skythes (Zampite), BAPD 9026229. Drawing of signature by and courtesy of Alexandra 
Zampite. 


reassessment of the inscriptions on the cup in Paris (figure 56) and, if correctly 
restored, the cup in Rome: Epilykos egraphsen kalos. The new cup establishes 
beyond reasonable doubt that the signatures Epilykos egraphsen or Epilykos 
epoiesen are intentional and not the result of error. All three cups, however, 
the one in Paris and (according to the excavators) the new cup, appear to have 
been painted by the artist who regularly signs other cups as Skythes; and with 
the exception of a few very early pieces, Skythes appears to have painted cups 
potted by no one other than himself. 

The body of work associated with Skythes appears to manifest the same 
relationship as that of Euphronios to Smikros. Many of the vases are signed by 
Skythes as painter, but a few bear signatures containing the name Epilykos. 
Neither are those few vases persuasively attributable to a different hand, nor are 
the signatures explicable as errors. Rather, the function of the anomalous 
signatures is the creation of propositions that are amusingly contrary to fact. 
The factitiousness is amusing in part because the vase-painters are comman¬ 
deering for themselves a model of creativity associated with literary characters 
such as Odysseus, and in part because it is not completely undetectable but 
subtly hinted at. 

FUN WITH KALOS-NAMES 

The inscriptions on the cups in Paris (figure 56) and Rome contain one hint 
that Epilykos is not the artist he claims to be. That hint is the word kalos. In 
the signatures, the word is ambiguous: it functions either as the adverb kalos, 
“Epilykos painted [this] very well,” or as the adjective kalos modifying the 
personal name, “cute Epilykos painted [this].” The presence of the word 
kalos is suggestive not only due to its grammatical ambiguity. Boastful 
language is not unattested in Athenian vase-painting, but it is arresting. 
Perhaps the most beautiful example is the two-part inscription that 
plays across the one side and the other of a Little Master cup: tcaAov £ipi 
7tox[£]piov, and Eux[£]P 0< J ettoiectev e|I£, “I am a beautiful cup, Eucheiros 
made me!” More important for my purposes, however, are two other 
signatures. Perhaps the closest parallel in date is a contemporary cup in 
Florence, by a potter with whom Skythes worked. It reads XocxphArov 
EJtOtEGEV KaA.bc;, “Kachrylion potted this very well!” The other dates one 
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or two generations earlier. It occurs on a fragment from the Athenian 
Acropolis mentioned earlier: Priapos epoiesen kalos, “Priapos made this very 
well.” ,u Those two signatures are important because they demonstrate that 
precisely the form of signature occurring on Skythes’ cups in Paris and 
(perhaps) Rome was employed by other ceramic artists. It cannot be written 
off as a mistake. But boastful language is not typical of ceramic artists’ 
signatures, and therefore the self-congratulatory signatures of Epilykos ought 
to have raised an eyebrow. The presence of the word kalos within the 
signatures of Epilykos might have also attracted attention of coworkers 
within the Kerameikos and discriminating viewers of vase-painting, because 
the fc<7/os-inscription Epilykos kalos occurs so frequently, and almost exclu¬ 
sively, on vases attributable to Skythes. Epilykos kalos was a veritable trade¬ 
mark of the painting of Skythes. What, the signatures seem to prompt, is the 
name Epilykos, and its usual modifier, kalos, doing as part of an artist’s 
signature on a cup one knows or suspects as being the work of “the 
Scythian”? 91 

Suspicion is also prompted by the difference in social status that one usually 
posits between persons identified in writing on vases as kalos, and persons who 
sign vases as their creators. On the one hand, a relatively large number of names 
of potters and painters correspond to the names of foreign regions or places. An 
early example is the artist who signs as painter ho Lydos, “The Lydian” (ABV 
to6). Others include Thrax ( ABV 178), Brygos (ARV 2 398—399), and Skythes 
himself. 9 ^ Strabo claims that it was an Athenian custom to name slaves after their 
place of origin, and the practice is confirmed by manumission inscriptions. 9 ’ The 
names of potters and painters derived from foreign places have encouraged the 
hypothesis that they were (or formerly were) enslaved. 94 One can see this idea at 
work perhaps in an intriguing if difficult inscription on a late sixth-century 
black-figure Athenian vase in Rome: AuSck,' eypatpoEV 5 oA.o<; ov,... “Lydos 
painted [this] being a slave .. .” 9 ~ 

The men identified as kalos in vase-inscriptions, on the other hand, are 
popularly thought to be wealthy. “[Tjhere is no doubt that many of the [kalos-] 
names on vases are those of the scions of high families, who sported about the 
potter’s quarter. Identifications, perfectly agreeable in point of time, have been 
made to this effect of many of the names.” That is how they were described by 
Robinson and Fluck, who provided a veritable social register of kalos- names. 
In the directory, they attempted to correlate the kalos- names written on vases 
with names occurring in other forms of documentation, such as lists of archons 
or strategoi in epigraphical and historical sources. On the assumption that 
homophonic or homonymic identity means historical identity (a big assump¬ 
tion), they compiled a list of occupations of the “paides kaloi of ceramic fame.” 
“From it will be noted the fact that many of these ephebes grew up 
into positions of political and social importance, and hence that, even as 
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boy-favourites, they were drafted in most cases from the upper strata of 
Athenian society.”' Robinson and Fluck acknowledge that, occasionally, 
one vase-painter praises another potter or painter. But they discount the 
possibility that intra-artisan fa7/os-salutations differ in any significant way from 
the general mass of kalos-names. The general practice rests on a foundation of 
homoerotic and pederastic culture. When artisans praise artisans as kalos, the 
inscriptions express the “private feelings” of their besotted authors.' 1 

Epilykos oscillates between those two theoretically distinct social categories 
of wealthy elite and hardscrabble artisan. On the one hand, at Athens, 
the personal name is fairly well attested, the men who bore it were of 
some prominence, and the family was wealthy. The grandfather of Perikles’ 
daughter-in-law was named Epilykos, and a much earlier figure so-named was 
prominent in Athenian politics. One early figure bearing the name is said to 
have refurbished the office of the polemarch (Aristotle, Constitution of the 
Athenians 3.5). On the other hand, the cup from the cave of the nymphs 
(figure 57), together with the cup in Paris (figure 56) and perhaps the cup in 
Rome, assures us that the name “Epilykos” was that of a potter and vase- 
painter. Is it possible that an attractive young man from a prominent Athenian 
family really moonlighted as a ceramic artisan? Or is this an invention, along 
the lines of fictions contained in the poetry of Archilochos or Hipponax, in 
which historical persons have been drafted into fictional occupations for the 
sake of humor? Or an invention like the cup-painting in Boston (plate XVIII), 
in which a young vase-painter is outfitted with gear out of Travel and Leisure 
magazine? Like the cup-painting and some poetry, the characterization of 
Epilykos as an artisan has a whiff of scandal about it, in casting a blue blood 
as a banausos. Yet the writing on the cups in Paris and Rome, like the cup¬ 
painting in Boston, is structured so as to elude definitive interpretation. If Ernst 
Buschor could dismiss them as erroneous attempts to write the expected 
Epilykos kalos, so could their first readers. 

THE HOT SISTER OF EPILYKOS 

Further insinuating that the potter-painter-scion Epilykos was a name toyed 
with by Skythes and contemporary vase-painters is his “twin sister,” Epilyke. 
A red-figure hydria in Berlin painted by Euphronios or in his manner 
(plate XXII) depicts two women, naked, bathing at a bird-bath-shaped 
louterion.'" There are two inscriptions in the picture. One reads ’EtuAuke 
KOcAe. The writing of the feminine name runs parallel to the back of the girl 
on the left; the adjective, outward from her abdomen. The placement of the 
words suggests that the depicted figure is to be understood as the beautiful 
Epilyke. This woman is publicly praised for her female beauty and depicted 
buck naked. Modesty and anonymity were the qualities prized in proper 
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Athenian women. It therefore seems unlikely, to say the least, that this 
painted figure could have been understood as a straightforward representa¬ 
tion of a reputable member of a prominent Athenian family, a family in 
which the name Epilykos and its feminine counterpart Epilyke were trad¬ 
itional monikers. One alternative is that the name refers to a woman for 
whom modesty might have been a professional disadvantage-say a prostitute. 
That is how Robinson and Fluck interpreted all kale- names: “[ 0 ]nly thirty of 
the two hundred and twenty [kalos -jnames which Klein counted are those 
of women, and these are always [sic] names of hetairai and coined to refer to 
the trade (as Pantoxena, Xenodoke, etc.).. .” IO ° The name “Epilyke,” how¬ 
ever, has no such transparently sluttish connotation. On the contrary, its 
closest homonym is the name of upstanding Athenian men. There is no 
evidence in the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names that Epilyke was actually used 
by any historical individual, of any social class or occupation. The existence 
of a real person named Epilyke, praised for her beauty and depicted without 
her clothes on and therefore a courtesan or prostitute, is impossible to rule 
out. But her name does not provide any special support for that interpret¬ 
ation. A better alternative is that the name “Epilyke” is the invention of 
the vase-painter. It is easy to point to the raw materials out of which it was 
created: it is a transposition of gender of the name of Epilykos, which was 
already “in play”-already extracted, so to speak, from the prosopography of 
the Athenian aristocracy, regularly described in vase-inscriptions as kalos, 
and transformed into a fictional potter and painter in the vase-painting of 
Skythes. 

That account of the genesis of the beautiful Epilyke is supported by the other 
inscription on the hydria in Berlin (plate XXII). The second inscription refers to 
Euphronios’ imaginary friend: EptKpO^ KoAo^. The writing of the name “Smik- 
ros” begins at the upper chest of a girl named Helikopa and mns diagonally 
down; the word kalos is written behind her back. It is plausible that “Smikros is 
good looking!” is intended to be understood as words uttered by Helikopa. 

In its expose of a fictitious female member of an aristocratic Athenian family, 
and proto-feminist expression of female desire for an imaginary working-class 
hero, the vase-painting in Berlin is unlikely to have been viewed as a snapshot 
of daily life. Within the vase-paintings of Euphronios and his circle, however, 
there good parallels. In both the presence of a pair of courtesans and the 
written compliment to a vase-painter, the vase-painting in Berlin is compar¬ 
able in pictorial conception to a contemporary picture in Munich attributed to 
another Pioneer vase-painter, Phintias (plate XXIII). On the shoulder of this 
hydria, two female figures, nude from the waist up, reclining on cushions, 
prepare to play a game of kottabos. The one says to the other, (a)oi xr|v8i 
’Eu 0 upI( 5 )£L, soi tendi Euthumidi, “this (toss) is for you, Euthymides.” 1 In the 
picture on the body of the vase, there is a young man playing the lyre, perhaps 
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a student. The young man is named Et)TUgi 5 £<j. Spelled with a tao, “Eutu- 
mides” is neither attested in the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, nor Greek. 
“Euthymides,” spelled with a theta, can be understood to mean “cheerful” and 
is both good Greek and well attested as an artist’s name at just the time when 
the hydria was painted. The name “Euthymides” is rare at Athens (just four 
entries in the Lexicon), and the earliest occurrence before the late Classical 
period is Phintias’ contemporary potter and painter, Euthymides, known from 
seven signatures (e.g., figure 14). In short, the girl on the shoulder of the hydria 
in Munich, like the girl bathing on the hydria in Berlin, is offering a compli¬ 
ment to a ceramic artist.' 1 " 

The vase-paintings in Berlin (plate XXII) and Munich (plate XXIII) are 
conceptually similar: they represent party-girls celebrating the good looks of 
vase-painters. But they are different inasmuch as there is no good reason to 
doubt the existence of a vase-painter who calls himself Euthymides, whereas 
there are good reasons to doubt the existence of a vase-painter named Smikros. 
The hydria in Berlin depicts a party-girl praising the looks of a vase-painter 
who existed only within the vase-painting of Euphronios, and that pictorial 
proposition gains in piquancy if it was in fact painted by Euphronios himself. 
The inscription “Epilyke kale’ can be read in a similar way: Epilyke had no 
actual, historical existence, but is a gender-inverted form of the name of the 
potter-painter Epilykos, who himself is a fictional artisan. The hydria in Berlin 
appears to have brought together in one picture two names that occur on other 
vases as part of fictional artists’ signatures. 

SMIKROS’ SULTRY SISTER SMIKRA 

The idea of transposing the name of a fictional ceramic worker into the 
feminine gender, and attaching it to a working girl, is attested in a vase- 
painting signed by Euphronios himself. On a psykter in the Hermitage signed 
Euphronios egraphsen (figures 15, 54), four female figures recline on mattresses 
and cushions. 103 They are nude but for scarves, floral crowns, or diadems in 
their hair. Three are sipping wine-lots of wine, unless it was customary for each 
drinker to hold two cups. One of them prepares to play a drinking game. The 
fourth plays the aulos. All four of the women have personal names, written on 
the vase. Let us focus for the moment on three of the names: they are 
transparently appropriate to the imagery and unusual as historical names. Agape, 
“love,” is the earliest occurrence of a word that would play an important role 
much later in Christian writing. In the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, there are 
no attestations of this personal name prior to the Byzantine period. Palaisto 
means “wrestler.” It is unattested as a personal name, but the erotic connota¬ 
tions of wrestling are obvious. 104 The third party-girl is Sekline, an amazing 
imaginary Greek word formed out of the word kline, “couch,” and perhaps the 
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second-person pronoun, and meaning possibly “[I’ll] couch you.” The name is 
unattested outside of vase-painting, where it reoccurs on a contemporary hydria 
from the Pioneer Group as the name of a girl making love to a man. 10 -' The 
three names are easily understood as inventions. Not surprisingly, they have 
been understood as the made-up noms de guerre of historical Athenian cour¬ 
tesans. 106 That interpretation is based in part on later literary accounts, in which 
women engaged in the sex trade bear names that refer transparently to their line 
of work. How many of those literary accounts are complete fictions is difficult 
to say. Of course, the “historical” reading is an interpretation that is impossible 
to rule out. For anyone operating on the assumption that the names identifying 
human figures on Athenian vases were correlated with real persons at Athens, 
the psykter in the Hemiitage is a valuable source of information on the 
prosopography of prostitution in late Archaic Athens. 

There are several reasons, however, to question the reality of the depicted 
situation, including the written names. Like the hydria attributed to Phintias 
(plate XXIII), the psykter signed by Euphronios (figure 54) also depicts a 
woman preparing to flick the dregs from her cup and offering a toast to a 
man. xiv tocvSe Aardood Aeaype, tin tande latasso Leagre, “I toss these dregs for 
you, Leagros,” she says. Presumably, she refers to the same Leagros who is 
praised as kalos, and depicted as such, and flirted with by the artist (plate XII), 
on so many other vases by Euphronios and his contemporary vase-painters. 
Kottabos toasts are rare in Athenian vase-painting. Two of the five known 
occurrences take the significant form of question and answer. The clearest 
example occurs on an early fifth-century stamnos in Paris. The vase depicts 
Dionysos, reclining at a party, preparing to flick the lees from his kylix. He asks 
toi tendi, “for whom (should I toss) this?” The silen standing at the other end of 
the composition answers, Lukoi, “for Lykos,” another well-attested kalos- 
name. 10 On the basis of information from outside of vase-painting, Eric Csapo 
and Margaret Miller argued that the inscriptions are related to a practice in 
which kottabos was played for the sexual favors of a courtesan or slave. The 
vase-inscriptions taking the form of question and answer can be understood as 
a means of establishing the prize for a game of kottabos: “for whom (shall we 
play kottabos)?” “For Lykos!” The inscription on the hydria by Phintias 
(plate XXIII), xoi (=t<b) tevSI EuBupibsi, can be similarly read as “for whom 
(is) this one?” “For Euthymides!”—as a dialogue between the two women. 11 ' 
This understanding of the kottabos-inscriptions adds weight to the idea that 
the vase-paintings of Phintias and Euphronios are humorous inversions of 
real practices. The balance of power that normally holds in sympotic sexual 
situations—girls are hired to be the objects or receptacles of the sexual desire 
of men of means—is inverted. Csapo and Miller put it nicely: “the names 
in the vase inscriptions, Laches, Leagros, Lykos, and Euthymides, belong 
to free men, and in the case of the first three, probably young aristocrats, 
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whom one cannot literally hand over to the successful kottabos player 
or otherwise dispose of at will.” '' 

In the picture on the shoulder of the hydria, there are, in addition to the 
inscription (s)oi [or toi] tendi Euthumidei, the letters KaAoi. It is unclear what 
they can represent if not the dative singular adjective modifying 
Euthymides—“handsome Euthymides.” The name that occurs on the psykter, 
Leagros, is not accompanied here by the adjective kalos, but it is, as noted 
earlier, the most popular kalos- name in the vase-painting signed by or attrib¬ 
uted to Euphronios, occurring on at least half of his extant works. 110 The 
inscriptions on both vase-paintings address, directly or indirectly, the practice 
of writing “so-and-so kalos” on a vase. The inscriptions are particularly valu¬ 
able because they are spoken by identifiable figures within the pictures. It has 
long been asked, who is the “author” of the fai/os-inscription? Is it the vase- 
painter? The owner of the pottery shop? The patron? The collective culture? 
It seems inherently unlikely that any one answer is applicable to every instance 
of the practice. 1 But there is general agreement that the practice of writing 
“so-and-so kalos ” on an Athenian vase is rooted in pederastic culture in the 
sense that it refers to the attractiveness of a young boy to an older man. 
Consider a cup in Athens dating to around 500 BC. In the bowl of the cup 
is a depiction of a mature (bearded) symposiast singing. He sings the words 
o TtaiSov kocAAiote, “oh most beautiful of boys.” The words of his song are 
familiar from the corpus of Theognis: d> tiouSoov icdAAiaxs Kai ig£pO£axax£ 
jtavxoov, “most handsome and desirable of all boys, stay where you are and 
listen to a few words from me” (1365—1366, trans. Gerber). The larger context 
of the Theognidean quotation ensures that the beauty the singer has in mind is 
no abstract thing but the sort of beauty to which one is attracted erotically. 112 
In “real life,” women in antiquity presumably occasionally registered the 
physical attractiveness of particular men. But vase-painting is not (just) real 
life. It is life depicted according to a set of expectations and desires negotiated 
collectively between painters and patrons. In vase-painting, the expression, 
“so-and-so [is] kalos,” is rightly understood to be a male expression of desire. 
The vase-paintings of female agents offering toasts to men, using the traditional 
language of ^/os-inscriptions, turn the pederastic associations of the kalos- name 
in vase-painting on its head. This is another reason to see the pictures as 
conceptual inversions of traditional pictorial conventions, rather than realistic 
representations of the true lives of courtesans. 11 ’ 

The final indication of fiction within the picture on Euphronios’ psykter in 
the Hermitage is the name of the fourth female figure in the group, the one 
who provocatively offers a kottabos- toast to Leagros: her name is ZpxKpa. 
Unlike the names of Agape, Palaisto, and Sekline, the name of Smikra is not 
wholly unknown in Classical Athens. But it is exceedingly rare. Outside of 
Attica, it is completely unattested in the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names. 
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In Attica, there are just two entries beside this vase. One is certainly the name 
of a person: a dedicatory inscription from Pikermi reads Smikra anetheken, 
“Smikra dedicated [this]” (IG II 2 4926). But the fourth-century BC date of 
the inscription precludes the possibility that she is the woman depicted on the 
late sixth-century pyskter. The other entry is not certainly the name of a 
person. On the handle of a merrythought cup, dated 500—480 BC, there is the 
inscription apiKpa hiEpa (IG I 3 577). It is uncertain whether the word smikra is 
a noun or an adjective. If it is a proper name, the woman would be a hiera, or 
“priestess.” Is it possible that a priestess moonlighted as the formidably 
unclothed woman who boldly toasts the talk of the town in Euphronios’ 
vase-painting? Again, the possibility cannot be ruled out that the depicted 
figure represents a real courtesan who left no other mark in the permanent 
record of antiquity. But characteristics of the vase-painting enumerated earlier 
invite a fictional reading. And that interpretation is encouraged by similarity in 
sound between the name “Smikra” and the name of the vase-painter with 
whom we began this study: Smikros. Like the naked bathing girl on the hydria 
in Berlin (plate XXII), who bears a gender-inverted form of the name of the 
fictitious, (pseudo-?)aristocratic potter-painter Epilykos, the fourth girl on the 
pyskter in St. Petersburg bears a gender-inverted form of the name of the 
mysterious potter-painter Smikros. And like the figure named Euphronios on 
the psykter in Malibu (plate XII), Smikra, the “twin sister” of Euphronios’ alter 
ego, is making a pass at Leagros. 

The three vase-paintings we have just considered, the hydria in Berlin 
(plate XXII), hydria in Munich (plate XXIII), and psykter in St. Petersburg 
(figure 54), have been variously understood as primary documents of the 
historical lives of courtesans, male soft-core fantasy, or (in the case of the 
psykter) a fictional representation of the lives of Spartan women." 4 It is 
possible that the pictures were understood in all of those ways and others once 
they began to circulate at Athens and in Etruria. There is also, however, a 
substantial amount of internal evidence suggesting that the pictures were 
constructed in response to existing pictorial and prosopographical or onomastic 
resources. By this I mean not only that the painter (any painter) builds upon 
the technical, iconographical, and conceptual possibilities that were part of his 
or her formation as a practicing artist. I also mean that the vase-painter has 
deliberately manipulated existing pictorial resources in such a way as to attract 
attention to his own inventions. The painting of Palaisto lifting her cup to her 
lips as she makes eye contact with someone in the vicinity of the spectator 
(figure 54) is obviously related, formally and compositionally, to the depiction 
of Thodemos sipping from his cup as he stares out of his picture (plate V). 
Is Euphronios merely making due with the limited repertoire available to him, 
unable or unwilling to envision a woman in a convivial setting except as a 
male drinker? Or is he leveraging the expectations reflected in and reinforced 
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by an image like that of Thodemos—this is the sort of activity engaged in by 
men \—to enhance the shock effect of his pictorial inversion? Registering 
how plausibly drawn Palaisto is, accepting simultaneously that the picture of 
a girl drinking like a man is not something one will see in life, entails an 
acknowledgment of the pictorial imagination of Euphronios. 

The inscribed names of the figures play a particularly important role in 
clarifying the purpose of the manipulations of existing pictorial resources. This 
is so because the choice of personal name is not subject to the kind of 
limitation that is often envisioned in relation to the construction of pictorial 
representations in the late Archaic period. Consider the masculine physique of 
the female figures on the hydria in Munich or psykter in St. Petersburg. 
A critic need not accept that the drawing is part of a pictorial strategy of 
deliberate inversion of masculinity, because the critic can claim that the 
drawing reflects the limitations of the existing pictorial repertoire (there was 
no vocabulary of feminine physiognomy). 11. The writing of names is not 
limited to preexisting possibilities; if you can write one name, presumably, 
you can write any name. Euphronios made deliberate, positive choices in 
giving female figures names (Smikra, Epilykos) that correspond to the names 
of male vase-painters. 

SMIK(r)a AND EPILYKOS GETTING IT ON IN BERLIN 

The name “Smikra” is not unique to the psykter in Russia, but appears to 
identify a courtesan on an engrossing cup in Berlin (plate XXIV). The pictorial 
context in which she reoccurs substantially supports the hypothesis that self- 
conscious inversion of expectations informs the body of vase-painting we have 
been examining, and that nomenclature is an integral part of the artistic 
conception. In the tondo of the cup, two men and a woman, crammed onto 
a single couch, are engrossed in an orgy of intercourse, masturbation, and 
spanking. 1 Lying beneath the couch is a woman who is completely self- 
absorbed. Her head is turned away from the other figures, her eyes are closed, 
and her left hand is on the top of her head. Perhaps she is asleep. But the 
position of her right hand, immediately before her pudenda, invites specula¬ 
tion that she is absorbed in masturbation. Female masturbation is unparalleled 
in Greek art. 11 Who is this eye-catching orgiast? Her name was inscribed 
SpiK[p]a or ZpiKa . 11 

Curiously, the cup in Berlin also features the name of the other fictional 
artist of interest. On one exterior surface of the cup (figure 58), a bearded male 
figure, sexually aroused, flute-case hanging surprisingly from his erect penis, 
pursues with interest, it appears, the naked girl before him. Beginning at the tip 
of his penis is the recently restored inscription E[juAu]ko<J. ' The cup in 
Berlin dates to the same moment in time as the cups by Skythes bearing the 
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figure 58: Berlin, Antikensammlung, inv. 3251, red-figure cup, ARV 2 113,7, Thalia Painter, ca. 510 BC., BAPD 200964. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. Courtesy 
bpk, Berlin/Antikensammlung/Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, NY. Obverse. 
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frequent kalos-name and occasional artist’s signature of Epilykos. On the Berlin 
cup, the figure labelled Epilykos is much advanced in age, judging from his full 
beard, from the time when he might be thought of as kalos in the sense of 
homoerotically desirable. He has been taken to represent another historical 
member of the same family, such as a depraved uncle. 1-0 There is much to said, 
however, in favor of the hypothesis that the imagery as well as the writing on 
this cup operates in a satiric or parodic mode, rather than a historical, docu¬ 
mentary one. By parodic, I mean that the images presuppose a set of expect¬ 
ations familiar to patrons and vase-painters, which the images foil. 

To begin with the figure of Epilykos himself, the use of the erect penis as a 
means of transporting a flute-case is noteworthy not only for its inherent 
improbability (don’t try this at home) but also for its precedents within 
Athenian vase-painting. In art, silens or satyrs, endowed with superhuman 
sexuality, omnipotent penises, and questionable judgment—not humans—trans¬ 
port flute-cases in this way. 1 Anyone familiar with Athenian vase-painting 
would recognize that Epilykos’ role models are silens, not real men. Consider 
also the boy in the tondo (plate XXIV). As he watches the older man screw the 
girl on his couch, the boy grips his own erect penis. In Athenian vase-painting, 
it is exceedingly rare to see mortal boys or men masturbating, but very 
common to see silens resorting to this practice (e.g., figure 34). Indeed, the 
very condition in which all the men on this cup run around, fully sexually 
aroused, is much more frequently seen in representations of silens (e.g., 
figure 25) than in representations of mortal men. When men are fully aroused 
in vase-painting of this period, they are usually engaged actively in the act of 
intercourse (as elsewhere on this cup). When men are carousing, as many of 
them are on the Berlin cup, they are not, as here, regularly shown to be all in a 
state of arousal (e.g., plate I). 

The implied comparison between the men depicted on this cup, such as 
Epilykos, and the silens as pictured in contemporary vase-painting is signifi¬ 
cant. Silens epitomize the absence of self-control, modesty, and authority, 
which are integral to the Greek conception of masculinity. The frequency 
with which silens take hold of their sexual drive, literally, is partly an expres¬ 
sion of the superhuman scope of their libido. It is equally, however, a conse¬ 
quence of their lack of authority to compel females to accommodate their 
sexual desire.In vase-painting, the relative powerlessness of the silens to 
force themselves physically on the nymphs is epitomized in the image of one 
or more silens discovering a sleeping nymph (e.g., figure 40). The silens are 
depicted most often as mightily desirous of screwing the sleeping girl, but they 
are never shown as successfully consummating this desire. One fragmentary 
hydria in Malibu makes explicit the link between masturbation and powerless¬ 
ness: a silen resorts to onanism as a nymph sleeps unmolested beside him. 1 In 
an intensification of the logic informing such contemporary vase-painting, the 
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boy in the tondo of the cup in Berlin (plate XXIV) masturbates while the girl, 
Smika, theoretically available to him as a sexual partner, chooses to satisfy 
herself instead. 

In the pictorial program of the cup in Berlin, unprecedented sexual initia¬ 
tive, authority, and freedom are accorded to the girls, and more or less 
subordinate status is given to most of the men, in an inversion of expectation. 
In the tondo of the Berlin cup (plate XXIV), there is not only an unpreced¬ 
ented image of simultaneous male and female masturbation, but also a highly 
unusual image of female-on-male sadism. The girl on the couch may allow the 
man to penetrate her, but she is hardly a passive participant. Entwined with the 
man in a Kama-Sutric contortion, the girl has twisted her way on top of her 
partner, so that she can beat him on the buttocks with a shoe. Spanking with a 
sandal is not unknown in Greek art. Its earliest occurrences appear to be in 
scenes of the disciplining of children. The motif begins to appear in erotic 
situations around the time of this cup. The erotic interpretation of the practice 
first appears, perhaps, in the vase-painting of Euphronios. It is unprecedented, 
however, to see a woman threatening a man in this way. 1 "' 

On the outside of the cup (figure 58), a similar pattern of inversion of 
expectation is evident. The female figures seem relatively free of coercion. 
They initiate erotic intimacy with the male figures, or at least appear to be equal 
partners. One girl, for example, leads a man off by his erect penis, gripping it in 
her hand. Another girl balances on one leg, lifting the other, making her 
pudenda available visually to the spectator and physically to a young man. He 
rests on the ground, touches the girl’s upper thigh with one hand, reaches for 
the pudenda with the other, and positions his face so close to the erogenous 
zone as to preclude any interpretation other than that he intends to stimulate 
the woman orally. This sexual practice is unparalleled in vase-painting. In the 
depicted action as well as the pictorial composition, the couple represents the 
submission of the male protagonist to the initiative or desire of the female. 1 ' In 
the one instance of sexual intercourse depicted on the exterior of the cup, both 
figures are standing, and the woman is taller than the man. By comparison with 
other contemporary pornographic vase-paintings, in which women are 
depicted down on all fours, accepting men from behind, this image is a picture 
of equability. Two of the male figures on the outside of the cup, it is true, 
portend physical domination. One carries a large knobby club, while the other 
holds, it appears, a shoe and grasps a woman by the arm. The implication of 
violent domination of the girl, however, is belied by the image within the 
tondo of the cup. Here, the shoe is on the other foot, so to speak: the sandal is 
in the hand of the woman, not the man, and it appears to be associated with 
stimulation rather than discipline. Even the physiognomy and dress of the male 
figures assimilate them visually to the female figures, setting up the latter, rather 
than the fomier, as the norm. All of the women depicted on the outside of the 
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cup wear their hair up in sakkoi. Many of the male figures on the exterior wear a 
similar form of headgear, which may correspond to what is called the mitra . 12 ' 
Like the female figures, the men are lithe and fit. It is possible to distinguish 
men from women solely through the presence or absence of breasts, erect penis, 
amulet, or ponytail. 

The names inscribed beside several of the figures contribute to the impres¬ 
sion that the decoration of the cup is conceived as an imaginary scene on the 
basis of earlier art or poetry. One girl is named 0 aAta. The spelling is 
completely unattested as a historical personal name. Perhaps the painter meant 
to write “Thaleia”: this is a real if rare personal name. Its earliest surviving 
occurrence appears to be the name of a nymph within Athenian Dionysiac 
vase-painting. But it is not necessary to assume that Thalia is a misspelling of 
Thaleia, for the former is a good Greek word meaning “abundance, good 
cheer, festivity” (related in part to the word thaleia). In chapter two, it was 
noted that the word thalia was used in a number of early literary references, 
including a fragment of Archilochos (fragment 11W), to describe parties or 
festivities. The word was frequently coupled in early Greek poetry with a 
related term, terpole. The significance of terpole is that it is attested in connection 
with descriptions of parties as debauched as the one depicted on the Berlin cup. 
Compare “[i]n youth you are free to sleep all night with an age-mate and 
satisfy your craving for lovemaking; you may carouse and sing with a piper. 
No other pleasure compares with these for men and women. What are wealth 
and respect to me? Pleasure ( terpole) combined with good cheer surpasses 
everything” (Theognis 1063—1068, quoted in chapter two). Another girl bears 
the name [Atpp]oq, historically unattested in Attica as a personal name, and 
transparently related to the name of the goddess presiding over the erotic 
escapades on this cup. The figure who carries the big club is named Me [gas]. 
All that remains today are the first two letters. In a description of the vase 
written in 1838, the letters METAD, Megas, are reported. " ' Megas is not 
otherwise attested as a personal name in Attica and is exceedingly rare else¬ 
where (though it is attested as the name of the father of a victor celebrated in 
Pindar’s Eighth Nemean Ode [16, 44]). Its meaning as an adjective, “big, giant,” 
seems ironically suited to the visual image of a mighty-club-wielding man who 
nevertheless seems unable to dominate a girl. It is nice to think of big, helpless 
Megas as the opposite of little, self-sufficient Smika. But it is important to note 
that gamma and lambda, as written on Athenian vases, are often very similar in 
form. If the personal name were Melas, not Megas, then the man with the 
club would bear the same name as the fellow-symposiast of Smikros on 
Euphronios’ krater in Munich (plate III, figure 6). In an important recent 
paper, Alan Shapiro even argued that the inscription running across the top 
of the tondo of the cup in Berlin, Leagros kalos, is a “ta.g-kalos” name identifying 
the young masturbator as Euphronios’ favorite Leagros. I j ° 
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The name of the girl pursued by Epilykos, 
KopOVE, Korone, is the most interesting of all 
the names on the cup. It reappears in an 
ambitious pictorial joke on a red-figure 
amphora in Munich attributed to Euthy- 
mides, identical in date to the cup in Berlin. 
On the obverse (figure 59), Theseus carries 
off a girl identified by name as K(o)p5v£. 

In pursuit of the couple is a woman named 
He(A)£V£ or Helen. On the reverse is a 
female figure named Avxi 07 t£ia or Antiope. 
She is also in hot pursuit: £iSov(0)£|i£V, eidon 
the<o>men, “I see them, let’s go!” she says. 
Both Helen and Antiope had the mytho¬ 
logical distinction of being carried off 
by Theseus. The pictorial proposition is 
a humorous inversion of traditional myth¬ 
ology. The humor is based in part on the 
fact that the mythological heroines them¬ 
selves seem to understand, in a kind of 
“meta-fictional” awareness of their own role 
within the tradition, that they are the ones 
Theseus should be carrying off. Luca Giuliani 
noted that the old man depicted on the 
reverse offers an incongruously friendly 
greeting to the kidnapper: X°tfp £ 0 £< 7 £t)<J, “greetings Theseus!” Jin Frel 
nicely observed that there is another reversal of expectation at work here: 
Korone grasps the wrist of Theseus in the way that a groom is typically 
shown leading away a bride in Greek art. And she fingers Theseus’ hair with 
her other hand. Contrary to expectation, this girl wants to be carried off. This 
eagerness for erotic abduction can be correlated with another humorous 
reversal at work in this picture, namely, that the name “Korone” belongs 
not to heroic mythology, but rather to a literary tradition on prostitution. 1! " 

In the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, there are six entries for Korone in 
Attica. Three of them derive from literature, and all of those refer to 
prostitutes. The Chreiai or Remarks of the Hellenistic writer Machon, for 
example, collects witty repartee among prostitutes, one of whom is named 
Korone (Athenaios 583a=Machon line 435 in Gow 1965, with p. 133). 
She also appeared in the learned study Peri hetairon, “On Courtesans,” of 
the fourth-century writer Antiphanes of Thrace (Athenaios 587b). It is 
possible that a particular, memorable, historical person is behind the late 
Classical and Hellenistic literary references to a woman named Korone. But it 



figure 59: Munich, Antikensammlungen, 
2309, red-figure amphora, ARV 2 27,4, attrib¬ 
uted to Euthymides, BAPD 200157. Photo: 
Renate Kiihling. Courtesy Staatliche Antiken¬ 
sammlungen und Glyptothek Miinchen. 
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is intriguing to see that she also appeared in comedy, where the historicity 
of the name is less certain. For example, she is included in a list of courtesans 
in Menander’s Kolaki or Flatterers (Athenaios 587c). She is alluded to perhaps 
in the even earlier Middle Comedy ofEphippos entitled Homoioi or Obelia- 
phorai.' : ' } It is even possible that the word korone was already associated 
with prostitution within the iambic poetry of Archilochos. 1 The only 
occurrence of the name Korone that unquestionably refers to a particular 
historical individual is the inscription on a stele of the fourth century BC 

(JGII 3 11893). 

The girl named Korone on the amphora by Euthymides (figure 59) has been 
understood to represent a historical courtesan at Athens in the late sixth 
century. Frel proposed that the vase-painter Euthymides was flattering the 
local courtesan, by suggesting that the hero Theseus would have preferred her 
to either of his traditional loves. Frel’s argument rested in part on the occur¬ 
rence of a /en/e-inscription on an early fifth-century white-ground lekythos. 
The vase depicts a female figure mounting a chariot, Apollo, a fawn, and the 
inscription Kopo(v)£ KaA.£, (piA.0, “I love beautiful Korone.” The inscription 
occurs in a zone under the picture and therefore may be unrelated to the image 
(it is worth recalling, however, that Apollo once loved a beautiful girl named 
Koronis). 133 If the reading of the inscription on the lekythos is accurate, and if 
it is right to read the inscription without reference to the mythological image, 
and if it is correct to assume that a vase-painter would never write “I love the 
beautiful girl so-and-so” unless the girl in question were a real person and a 
prostitute, then the fed/e-inscription provides some support for the belief 
that there was a courtesan at Athens around 500 BC who went by the name 
of Korone. But there is also indisputable evidence that the name occurred 
repeatedly within ancient literature, ranging from the early fourth century BC 
until well into the third, as the name of a courtesan. The name appears to have 
been part of a literary tradition about prostitution. Any individual occurrence 
of the name therefore does not necessarily attest to the existence of a contem¬ 
porary woman working in the sex trade. The appearance of Korone on the 
amphora in Munich (figure 59) or cup in Berlin (figure 58) can be understood 
as part of the mechanism that enshrined this name in the annals of prostitution. 

This point is supported by the repeated appearance within contemporary 
vase-paintings of the names of Epilykos and Smika (or Smikra), or their 
gender-inverted forms. The tight pattern of reoccurrence suggests that 
these people exist primarily within the collective pictorial imagination of the 
Pioneer vase-painters. What are the chances that Smika, the girl in the tondo 
of the Berlin cup (plate XXIV), is completely unrelated to Smikra, one of the 
naked girls on Euphronios’ pyskter (figure 54)? Numerous other features of 
the Berlin cup (raised black-glazed clay dots for curly hair in the tondo, 
the pose of the girl dancing on one foot, the standed lamps, the view of the 
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bottom of Smika’s foot, the kalos -name Leagros, the possible personal name 
“Melas,” the Kachrylion-esque potter-work) suggest that the name “Smika” is 
one of the cup’s many features indebted to Euphronios. Indeed, a comparison 
between the hair, head, ears, and face of Ekphantides on the krater in Munich 
(figure 6), and those of the bearded man in the tondo of the Berlin cup 
(plate XXIV), suggests that Euphronios painted both men. 1,1 Two of the 
names on the cup, Smika and Epilykos, appear in gender-inverted fomi as 
Epilyke and Smikros, on the contemporary hydria in Berlin (plate XXII), 
which has been attributed to Euphronios or an artist under his influence. 
The names Smikros and Epilykos occur as artists’ signatures on contemporary 
vases attributable to two artists, Euphronios and Skythes, mutually associated 
with the potter Kachrylion. This intricate and elaborate network of artistic 
interconnections supports the hypothesis that the names of Smikros 
and Epilykos, as well as the names of their “twin sisters,” were not only 
familiar to, but also most likely generated by, artists looking at each other’s 
vase-painting. 

To summarize, pictorial as well as onomastic considerations suggest that 
the Berlin cup in general (plate XXIV, figure 58), and the names of Smika 
and Epilykos in particular, are part of a complex web of comic ceramic 
invention. Two special features characterize the pictorial proposition of the 
cup. One is an inversion of the expected, conventional balance of gender 
power, where men are on top. The other is the occurrence of sexual practices 
unattested elsewhere in art. The inversion accords poorly with the idea that the 
cup is rooted primarily in male sexual fantasy, for there is little evidence, so far 
as I know, of Archaic Greek male fantasies comparable to the modern fascin¬ 
ation with the “dominatrix.” The absence of parallels for certain sexual 
practices suggests that the vase-painting is not a record of popular customs. 
The two features together are reminiscent of the sort of inversion of gender 
power and exaggerated sexual situations attested in Old Comedy such as the 
Lysistmta or Ekklesiazousai of Aristophanes. It is not necessary to look forward 
in time, however, to identify parallels in poetry for the inversion of roles 
played by men and women in sexual situations, or esoteric erotic practices. 
The (in)famous Cologne epode of Archilochos (fragment i96aW, discussed in 
chapter two) tells the story of an encounter between a man and a young 
woman in which the man does not get what he wanted from the girl. In the 
course of the narrative, he scales back his initial request to something less 
than the ultimate delight. Leaving the girl intact, the man achieves satisfaction 
“just touching her (pubic) hair.” This story celebrates rhetorical persuasion and 
realistic trade-offs, not physical coercion. For listeners or readers familiar 
with the physical domination and sexual exploitation of goddesses and women 
by figures such as Zeus, the Cologne epode is as surprising and amusing as the 
conceptually comparable cup in Berlin. 
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HISTORY AND ART HISTORY IN THE NAMES OF EUPHRONIOS 

Long ago, it was assumed that the person praised in a fei/os-inscription was an 
exact contemporary of the vase-painter or potter who wrote the message. 

More recently, it has become apparent that a name (e.g., Onetorides, Leagros) 
may continue to occur in kti/os-inscriptions over a period of several decades. It 
is not safe to assume that a person praised for beauty will be a young contem¬ 
porary of the writer. But it remains a truism that a man praised on a vase for 
his beauty will have lived within the lifetime of the artist. One unfortunately 
fragmentary vase attributed to Euphronios challenges that assumption. 

On pieces of a neck amphora in New York and Paris (figure 60), there are 
parts of two figures and two intriguing names. On one side of the vase, it 
appears that there was a solitary male figure. Alongside the figure is the inscrip¬ 
tion [rAav>K]UT£<; Ka[Aoq]. On the other side of the vase, there was a solitary 
aulos-player. Above the musician’s head is the inscribed name X|Liv8upi8£q. 

If the kalos- name is correctly restored (there are few possible alternatives), it 
most likely refers to a potter who signed three black-figure Little Master cups 
dating to the period 550—530 BC Glaukutes epoiesen. There is no attestation of 
this personal name in the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names apart from these vase- 
inscriptions. 1 The potter Glaukytes must have been quite old by 515 or 510 
BC, when the Euphronian neck amphora was painted. He was certainly no 
longer kalos (if he ever was). Indeed, one wonders if a potter bom sometime 
around 570 or 560 BC was even alive in 510. How could a potter be called 
kalos if he were no longer living? How would anyone remember his name? 

The man may have disappeared, but his name was available for any vase-painter 
to see as a signature on a pot still hanging around the Kerameikos, or dedicated 
on the Athenian Acropolis. The inscription on the Euphronian vase raises the 
possibility that kalos- names sometimes might 
refer to a more or less well-known name, 
rather than a living, breathing man. 

This idea is supported by the name on the 
other side of the vase. Smindyrides is an 
extremely rare name—just four occurrences 
in the Lexicon for Attica and none elsewhere. 

One was well known and long remembered. 

In Herodotos (6.127), among the many suitors 
vying for the hand of the daughter of 
Megakles, including the famous Hippokleides 
who “danced his marriage away,” was 
Smindyrides, son of Hippokrates, of Sybaris. 

Herodotos reports that he was the most lux¬ 
urious man of his day. Stories about his way 



FIGURE 60: Paris, Musee du Louvre, C11187 
and, New York, Metropolitan Museum oi Art, 
1985.228.8, fragmentary red-figure neck 
amphora, ARV* 18, attributed to Euphronios, 
BAPD 200094. © RMN-Grand-Palais/Art 
Resource, NY. 
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of life (he never saw the sun rise or set, and he brought 1,000 slaves with him 
to Athens for the suitors’ contest) continued to be told long after (Athenaios 
273b—c and 54ib-c). Of course, it is possible that a historical, late sixth-century 
aulos-player styled himself, in name at least, after the earlier, infamous man 
from Sybaris. But if the name “Smindyrides” was remembered at Athens two or 
three generations after the famous suitors’ contest, as much as it appears to have 
been remembered later, then one wonders if there need be any real contem¬ 
porary man behind Euphronios’ representation of the aulos-player named 
Smindyrides. He is comprehensible in roughly the manner in which a figure 
in vase-painting named Achilles is meaningful—in relation to a familiar story. 
What seems innovative about the appearance of Smindyrides within Euphro¬ 
nios’ vase-painting is the opening up of the borders of acceptable forms of 
storytelling for representation on vases. From legends of long ago to relatively 
recent Athenian tabloid-like gossip. 

Consider another name from relatively recent Greek (art) history, which 
also served as the name of one or more Athenian potters. On at least two very 
early black-figure lip-cups of the mid-sixth century, there is the elaborate 
signature, spread across the two main surfaces of the vase, Ei 3 x£p 0< J £7toi£GEV, 
and hdpyoxipb huihuc “Eucheiros painted [me], the son of Ergotimos.” The 
father is presumably the very Ergotimos responsible for the somewhat earlier 
Francois vase (plates XIV-XV). 140 Another mid-sixth-century cup, mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, contains the beautiful two-part inscription, kalon eimi 
poterion, and Euch[ei]ros epoiesen etne, “I am a beautiful cup, Eucheiros made 
me!”' 11 The name “Eucheiros” is rare. It occurs just thirteen times in the 
Lexicon of Greek Personal Names. In Attica, it is attested in just two inscriptions 
apart from the vase-inscriptions just enumerated, the earliest being a naval 
roster of 405 BC. It is possible that Eucheiros was a traditional name within a 
single, real family of potters. The first member of the family known to us is 
Ergotimos. Then there is his son Eucheiros. In addition, a fragmentary sixth- 
century black-figure cup in the Vatican bears the letters Eux^po huihix;, “son 
of Eucheiros,” presumably part of a potter’s signature.' 42 

But the son of Ergotimos is not the earliest potter known in antiquity to be 
named Eucheiros. The earliest one figures in a story about a Corinthian man 
named Demaratos. When Kypselos seized power in 657 BC, Demaratos 
emigrated from Corinth to Etmria and brought with him three fktores, 
“workers in clay.” Their names were Diopus, Eugrammus, and Euchir 
(“Eucheir” in Greek, Pliny, Natural History 35.43 [ 1522]; Dionysios of Halikar- 
nassos, Roman Archaeology 3.46.3). 143 Demaratos married an aristocratic 
Etruscan woman and produced a son, Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, who went 
on to become king of Rome from 616 to 579 BC. The transparent quality of 
the names of the artists travelling with Demaratos- Eu-grammus, “Good 
at drawing,” Eu-cheir, “Good with the hand”—have seemed so appropriate 
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to their occupations as to suggest that the whole story was an invention of later 
times, say the fourth century BC, for the purpose of inserting Greek ancestry 
into the genealogy of the Tarquinian kings of Rome. Archaeological discov¬ 
eries, however, actually support the basic narrative: Corinthian trade with 
Etruria flourished in the seventh century BC, and there were Corinthian 
potters working in Etruria by the beginning of the sixth century. The name 
of Diopos is actually attested on a terracotta antefix from Sicily. 14 Percy 
Ure advanced the argument in favor of an early date for the story even further, 
by calling attention to the mid-sixth-century Athenian lip-cups signed 
“Eucheiros made it, Ergotimos’ son.” He suggested that the Athenian potter 
of this name was the grandson of the Eucheir who emigrated to Etruria in the 
middle of the seventh century.' 4 '’ 

Ure effectively demolished the argument that the story of Demaratos and 
the itinerant artisans can safely be assumed to be a later concoction simply 
because of the utter ridiculousness of the artisans’ names. But his genealogical 
speculation itself pushes up against the limits of believability. If Eucheiros 
the emigrant is already active around 650 BC, and Ergotimos is still active 
after 570 BC, then Eucheiros would have been ancient when he conceived 
Ergotimos, who in turn must have been quite old when he potted the 
revolutionary Francois vase. Geographically, the reconstruction is also 
puzzling: would a Corinthian potter relocate to Etruria, and then relocate 
again to Athens, which is where Ergotimos potted vases? In short, there is a 
case to be made that the name of Ergotimos’ son Eucheiros derives from 
the name of the much earlier Corinthian artisan emigre not because he was the 
boy’s grandfather, but because he had achieved legendary status among potters. 

To end this chapter, let us return to the two vases with which it began, 
and look again at some of the names written on them. On the krater in 
Munich (plate III, figure 6), the name of the drinker who is belting out a 
tune, Ekphantides, is not attested at Athens or elsewhere before the mid-fifth 
century, when it is attested as the name of the earliest of the comic poets. 
But Ekphantides means “son of Ekphantos,” and the name of Ekphantos is 
more significant. According to Pliny (Natural History 35.5 [16]), Ekphantos 
of Corinth was the first person to add color within the outlines of drawings 
by grinding clay (literally testae, “sherds”) to make pigments. Taking Pliny’s 
claim at face value, Ekphantos developed his innovative painting technique 
well before the sixth century BC, when plaques decorated with several 
different colors of pigment are archaeologically attested. 146 One way of reading 
the name of the singer on Euphronios’ krater is that he is the “son” of a famous 
artist. And he is the “son” not of a living, breathing contemporary artist, but 
of a legend of early art history. 14 There is a case to be made that Euphronios 
has placed his own “son,” Smikros, in the company of another “son” of a 
legendary ceramic artist. 
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Let us turn to the vase with which this book began, the stamnos in Brussels 
(plate I, figure 1). As soon as one begins to suspect that Smikros could not 
really have hosted a party as lavish as this on the wages of a pot-painter, one 
begins to wonder about the nature of his companions. I call attention to four 
names, two female and two male. The name of Choro, the girl sitting with 
Pheidiades (figure 7), is related in meaning to the Greek word for dance. In the 
Lexicon, there are two occurrences of the name in all of Greece, this vase and 
a Hellenistic inscription on Crete. The name is better attested as that of a 
mythological girl. Most informatively, a closely related form of the name, 
Xopav[ 0 £], “dance-blossom,” occurs on a stamnos in Paris identical in 
form and attributed by Beazley to the same hand as the vase in Brussels 
(i.e., Smikros). Here, however, Choranthe cannot be a historical figure, 
because she is accompanied by Dionysos and his mythical silens. 149 Another 
girl on the Brussels vase, the companion of Automenes, is named Rhode. 
On the stamnos in Paris, there is a nymph named Po( 5 )av 0 £. Two of the three 
female figures on each of these closely related vases have names formed on 
the same stem-Choro/Choranthe, Rhode, Rhodanthe—yet in one case they 
are clearly fictional figures, belonging to a pictorial tradition (the depiction of 
silens and nymphs) in which wholesale invention of personal names is, as noted 
earlier, the norm. 1 0 Why assume that Choro and Rhode are not wholesale 
inventions as well? 

Turning to the names of the male figures, one man on the reverse (figure 1), 
who handles the vases for the party, is named Euapxcxj. Euarchos is an 
uncommon historical name in Attica. 1 " 1 There is, however, one occurrence 
of the name earlier than the vase in Brussels. It is the name of an Athenian 
potter. On a black-figure cup in Florence, dated to 550 or 540 BC, there are 
the inscriptions Euapxo[<j £jt]ot£a£v pi, “Euarchos made me.” 1 " - Although 
the name is relatively well attested in several different regions of Greece, in 
Athens, it is first attested as that of a potter. 

Pheidiades, the name of the drinker to the left of Smikros on the vase in 
Brussels, is praised for his beauty on the London stamnos signed Smikros 
egraphsen. The name also occurs on a contemporary vase-fragment, which 
was once attributed to Smikros by Ohly-Dumm but now attributed to 
Euphronios. * As a historical personal name, Pheidiades is not common. It is 
unattested in the Lexicon outside of Attica. Within Attica, there are ten 
occurrences. Only one appears to be early enough to correspond to our 
Pheidiades, a dedication from the Acropolis made by Pheidiades and dated 
500-480 BC.'" 4 This dedication is close in date to the stamnos in Brussels and 
might be seen as the best evidence that one of the figures within the vase- 
painting represents a contemporary historical Athenian. That may well be the 
case. But Mario Iozzo has recently argued that Pheidiades is also the name of a 
contemporary Athenian potter. On a lekythos in a private collection, 
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attributed to Paseas, and dated to 510 BC, around the top of the mouth, there 
is an epoiesen-signature. Once read as Theidiadis, it has been re-interpreted by 
Iozzo as Pheidiades, the very man praised and depicted on contemporary vases 
signed Stnikros egraphsen. 1 ^ 

In short, a total of three of the names of the men depicted on the stamnos in 
Brussels, Pheidiades, Euarchos, and Smikros, are names of artisans known from 
signatures on other Athenian vases. This is quintessentially a vase-painting 
about the men who make painted vases. 
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One of the very celebrated works of Athenian vase-painting, a red-figure cup 
of around 500 BC, bears a sign ature—Peithinos egraphsen, “the Persuader painted 
[it]”—that, almost everybody agrees, is too good to be true (plate XXV, figures 
61— 62). 1 In the bowl of the cup, Peleus has his arms fastened around Thetis. 
His grip is unbreakable. Transform herself as she may into lion or serpent—for 
she is a goddess of the amorphous sea—Peleus remains wrapped around the 
goddess like a ring around a finger. On the outside of the cup, boys of exactly 
the same age as the hero, with the first trace of beard appearing on their cheeks 
like sideburns, pursue love. On one side of the cup, the adolescents court the 
attention and physical contact of younger boys, who exhibit no facial hair at all 
and are shorter in stature. On the other side, adolescent boys interact with 
beautiful women (notice the inscriptions identifying both men and women as 
kalos or kale, “beautiful”). The three pictures are linked through the repetition 
not only of adolescent boys of the same age, but also of decorative bands of 
interlocking meander patterns. Every figure stands on the same decorative border, 
which circles the cup both inside and out. The significance of the pattern band as a 
linking device is made manifest by the design formed by the interlocking fingers of 
the firmly clasped hands of Peleus. The effect of the formation of the fingers is to 
transform the border decoration, which is usually extrinsic to the pictorial content 
of a vase-painting, into an intrinsic part of the picture." 

There seems to be an obvious affinity in content between the pictures, but 
no one can agree on the precise pictorial proposition of the cup as a whole. 
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figure 6 1: Berlin, Antikensammlung, F2279, red-figure cup, ARV 2 115,2, signed by Peithinos, BAPD 200977. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/ 
Antikensammlung/Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, NY. Obverse. 
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figure 62: Berlin, Antikensammlung, F2279, red-figure cup, ARV 2 115,2, signed by Peithinos, BAPD 200977. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/ 
Antikensammlung/Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, NY. Reverse. 
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Defined loosely enough, “courtship” may describe the general goal of the 
action in each picture: courtship, that is to say, some means to satisfy a desire 
for physical contact with another person. 5 In the tondo (plate XXV), Peleus 
demonstrates the simplest approach. The unfolding action is, in one sense, 
nothing other than rape. The interpretation of even this seemingly clear-cut 
case is complicated, however, by the identities of the figures and the plans of 
the gods. The scene on the obverse of the cup (figure 61) depicts adolescents 
bent, like Peleus, on consummating a physical relationship, in this case, with a 
younger boy. It is apparent from the action and erection of the adolescent 
bending his knees that he, and presumably his friends, hope to consummate 
their desire between the legs of the little boys. All four of the young boys 
are held physically by their older adolescent interlocutors, who wrap their 
left arms tightly around the necks of the boys, or hold the back of their heads 
with one hand. Like Thetis, the boys do not allow the adolescents to take easy 
liberties with their little bodies. 4 Three of the young boys grip the right arm of 
their would-be lover and push, it seems, the arm away from its erogenous goal. 

Between the adolescents and boys, on the one hand, and Peleus and Thetis, 
on the other, there are real similarities in aim or intention. The adolescents 
are intent on consummating a relationship physically, and they lay hands on the 
ones they desire. The boys and Thetis are detemiined to resist. The difference 
between the actions unfolding in the two pictures is, in part, a matter of 
physical difficulty. A goddess of the sea has special, superhuman abilities to 
elude capture; Peleus’ success in hanging on to Thetis throughout her trans¬ 
formations is one measure of his stature as a hero. Not every man is up to such a 
challenge. If the conquest of Thetis is the standard against which the conquests 
of little boys are measured, the scene unfolding on the obverse of the cup is 
amusingly anticlimactic. The courting of boys, however, seems to entail some¬ 
thing more than is required to bed a sea goddess. The picture of Peleus and 
Thetis gives the impression that all he must do to prevail is hold on to her 
physically. He does not make eye contact; nothing suggests that the goddess and 
hero communicate in any way. One wonders if the couple ever exchanged 
words. The peculiar nature of the “courtship” depicted in the tondo has much 
to do with the underlying story. Thetis resists Peleus not because there is 
something lacking in him as a man, but precisely because he is a man. Peleus 
was not moved, like Ixion, by goddess-lust to pursue this improbable 
relationship. Indeed, he was selected by Zeus to be Thetis’ husband precisely 
because he showed himself to be immune to lust at the court ofPeliasf 

In the picture of the adolescents courting boys, nothing suggests that the 
former will ultimately get their way simply by hanging on to the latter. The 
little boys undergo no physical transformations that a lover need merely wait 
out. Something more is required to get to yes. One method is material 
offering. The second adolescent from the left has just given a boy two apples, 
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and the boy is plucking a third out of his suitor’s hand. Something equally 
effective but less tangible seems to be entailed in the intense eye contact 
between two other pairs of lovers and beloved. They seem to be engaged in 
communication. Courting boys may require not heroic physical strength but 
seductive speech. The importance of speech is underscored by the picture on 
the other side of the cup (figure 62). Here, if erotic desire underlies the 
unfolding action, physical contact or coercion is no part of the image at all. 
Perhaps the most noticeable difference among the three images on the cup is 
the spatial gap that separates the men from the women. If the gap is going to be 
closed, and physical contact made, and desire consummated, it will be closed, it 
seems, through speech alone. On the question of how, by what means, one 
forms an intimate relationship with another person, the picture on the reverse 
of the cup represents the polar opposite of what is shown in the tondo. 

If mapped onto a Venn diagram, the three pictures on the cup translate into 
an elegantly symmetrical design. The scene on the reverse shares with the 
picture in the tondo the presence of both male and female, but the two 
pictures differ entirely with respect to whether the boy makes physical contact 
with the girl. The scene on the obverse shares with the tondo the physical 
contact between the lover and beloved, but differs completely with respect to 
gender of the beloved. The pictures on the obverse and reverse are peopled 
with identical, sandal-clad adolescent lovers, and the objects of their attention 
are all unshod. But obverse and reverse differ sharply on the question of how 
close I can get to the beloved. All three pictures have in common comparably 
mature adolescent lovers, and all three pictures differ from one another on the 
status of the beloved—boy, girl, goddess. The cup invites one to play with it like 
a game, turning it round, tallying similarities and differences among the three 
pictures, except that the common underlying subjects of erotic desire and 
procreation are more than just a game. 

One is reminded of the Cologne epode of Archilochos (fragment 196a, 
chapter two) and its epic comparanda. Most of the poem consists of a conver¬ 
sation between the narrator, who wishes to consummate his passion, and the 
girl he desires. It entails no disregarding of anything said in the poem to 
imagine one of the heterosexual couples on the reverse of the cup exchanging 
the poem’s pair of speeches. In Book Fourteen of the Wad, Zeus is overcome, 
like the narrator of the epode, by desire for immediate physical, sexual contact 
with Hera. Like the narrator, the god is met with resistance that he must 
overcome. But the concessions he must make are far less than those agreed to 
by the narrator of the epode. And the effect of his tactless enumeration of 
women he has had serves to remind us that Zeus can and did physically force 
himself upon any mortal who roused his slightest desire. The moment shown 
in the tondo of the cup has much more in common with the “courtship” 
practiced by Zeus than with the strategy taken by the narrator of the epode. 
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In Book Six of the Odyssey, the hero finds himself in conversation with a 
young girl of marriageable age. What he desires from her at the moment 
unfolding in the epic is far from sexual. But the idea that Nausikaa will soon 
marry is voiced at the beginning of the episode, and the possibility that others 
will suspect that she fancies the hero, or that he will become her husband, or 
that she thinks he is the ideal kind of man to marry, is prominent in her 
speeches. What Book Six of the Odyssey has in common with epode of 
Archilochos is the emphasis placed on the importance of persuasive speech in 
a man’s interactions with a girl. Emblematic of the vast differences between the 
ways Zeus moves in the world and the constraints on a mortal man is Odysseus’ 
deliberation over whether to make physical contact with Nausikaa at all: 
“[sjhould he fling his arms around her knees, the young beauty, plead for help, 
or stand back, plead with a winning word, beg her to lead him to the town and 
lend him clothing? This was the better way, he thought. Plead now with a 
subtle, winning word and stand well back, don’t clasp her knees, the girl might 
bridle, yes” (6.141—147). The boys courting girls on the reverse of the cup 
appear to have taken the example of Odysseus to heart. The scenario sketched 
out in the Cologne epode is similar to the scene of adolescents courting little 
boys on the obverse in plotting a middle course between coercion and persua¬ 
sion. Like the narrator of the poem, the adolescents meet with resistance from 
the objects of their desire. Like the narrator, the adolescents are unable or 
unwilling to avail themselves of the option of brute physical force. They rely 
instead on the Odyssean art of rhetorical persuasion. Through skillful negoti¬ 
ation, it may be possible to consummate one’s desire for the beloved, although 
one may not get all that one asks for. One pictorial proposition of the cup as a 
whole is that bie or “force,” by itself, is about as realistic, as a viable means of 
seduction in the here and now, as a women sprouting lions and serpents. 

That interpretation is satisfyingly secular, but it conceals a significant ambi¬ 
guity, namely, the identity of the female figures on the reverse. What kind of 
women are they? Nothing definitively rules out the possibilities that they are 
goddesses or heroines. In modern scholarship, however, just two identifications 
are seriously debated. Some scholars take it for granted that the female figures 
are courtesans. Eva Keuls argued that the pictures on the cup, though drawn 
from the diverse discourses of mythological narrative and the depiction of 
contemporary life, are nevertheless held together by a single thought: the 
pleasures of illicit sex, with either little boys or grown courtesans, versus the 
drudgery of marriage. “The total program of the kylix contrasts extra-marital 
sex, based on negotiation and free will, with marital sex based on compulsion. ” 6 
Keuls did not offer arguments in favor of identifying the female figures as 
courtesans or prostitutes. When they are offered by other scholars, however, the 
arguments are far from conclusive. The physical separation between the ado¬ 
lescents and the women is puzzling if the latter are theoretically open to more 
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or less indiscriminate physical intimacy. This puzzling reticence is attributed to a 
need for a “gingerly” approach. Examples are offered of vase-paintings of men 
interacting with alleged courtesans in which the former keep a respectful 
distance from the latter during negotiations. The parallels are themselves highly 
problematic, however, for the identity or status of the women is uncertain. And 
the bags of coins or knucklebones, present in the parallels and possibly suggest¬ 
ive of gift-giving or monetary exchange, are conspicuously absent from the 
picture on the cup." 

The distance between the adolescents and the female figures is explained in a 
completely different way by James Davidson. Far from being in the midst of 
delicate negotiations for the favors of the courtesans, the adolescents are 
recoiling from the wiles of feminine persuasion. “They are fiercely resisting 
the temptation of lovely brazen ladies.” This reading makes it possible for 
Davidson, like Keuls, to offer an interpretation of the entire cup, but his is 
quite different from hers: the theme of the cup is twofold, both entrapment and 
also, as unambiguously illustrated on the obverse and in the tondo, resistance. 9 
But the argument in favor of the reading founders on the pictorial parallels 
provided by the cup itself, not to mention other vase-paintings. The claim that 
the adolescents wrap themselves tightly in their cloaks and bow their heads in 
this picture, specifically to indicate a sense of aidos or shame at physical intimacy 
with sluts, loses its force as soon as one turns the cup around. Two of the three 
adolescents interacting with girls are identical in pose and dress to adolescents 
courting boys (compare reverse figures 3 and 5 [from left] with figures 1 and 8 
on the obverse). The adolescent wrapped tightly in his mantle is identical in 
pose and reserve to his counterpart on the other side of the cup, just not in the 
tightness of his wrap. Moreover, the gesture made by each of the three women 
on the reverse of the cup—one hand held up, palm out, fingers open—is easily 
paralleled in other vase-paintings in which the narratives indicate that the 
gesture means “stop, slow down.” The gestures suggest that the unseen verbal 
exchange presumably taking place in this scene of courtship is much closer to 
the dialogue that occurs between the narrator and the girl he desires in the 
Cologne epode than to the scenario envisioned by Davidson. 1 1 Andrew Stew¬ 
art rightly recognized that the entire pictorial ensemble, dress as well as 
demeanor, suggests that the female figures are equal in status to the well- 
dressed and demure adolescents with whom they interact. They are not, he 
argued, hetairai . 1 If one looks to the picture in the tondo for guidance, because 
it contains the only other female figure on the entire cup, one might conclude 
that the female figures on the reverse, like Thetis, are possible future mothers of 
children to their adolescent suitors. They are, in other words, potential spouses. 
They correspond in status to neither of the other two types of beloved on this 
cup. As a goddess, Thetis is so far above Peleus that the only means available to 
him of courting her successfully is cunning, perseverance, and divine sanction. 
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The little boys are perhaps of the same social class as the adolescents, to judge 
from their similarly nice clothing. But they are smaller and weaker. Courting 
them requires a lighter touch, a certain deference, but it is still possible to corral 
them. The girls are equal to the adolescents in age as well as the cost of their 
clothing. A rough equality of status is suggested pictorially through the sym¬ 
metry that exists between each male-female pair. Equals cannot be coerced or 
cajoled physically, but only appealed to with words. 

That is one possible reading of the cup, but it is not the only reading, and the 
reason why the interpretation is open is that the cup holds back. Alan Shapiro 
nicely encapsulated the ambiguity of the picture of male-female courtship when 
he wrote “[i]t is hard to imagine where the scene on B could take place-perhaps 
at a religious festival, one of the few occasions on which a respectable girl might 
be seen in public.” 1 ” The vase-painter who explicitly indicated the setting of the 
courtship of litde boys as occurring in a gymnasium (note the strigils, sponges, 
and aryballoi hanging from pegs) seems to have gone out of his way to mystify 
the setting of the courtship between adolescents and girls. One is reminded, 
again, of the Cologne epode, which unfolds in an empty meadow (unless some 
more specific setting is noted in its opening lines). Further ambiguities concern 
the age of the adolescents. It has been noticed that they seem much younger 
than the active male lovers, or erastes, familiar from literary sources or depicted 
on other vase-paintings. By the time Zeus granted Peleus the honor of 
marrying Thetis, the hero had more adventures under his belt than a lad of 
fourteen or fifteen, sporting his first beard, could ever have had. It appears that, 
in reality, an Athenian man gave thought to marrying a girl at some point in his 
twenties or later, not his mid-teens. 14 The courting pictured on the reverse of 
the cup has something in common with mythical scenes of courtship, such as the 
dance of marriageable boys and girls led by young Theseus for the benefit of the 
princess Ariadne (figure 3 2). 1 ' The point is, the pictorial program of the cup is 
not predicated on precise correspondences between the represented figures and 
real people, social classes, occupations, and customs. The subject of the cup is not 
social history but discourse, and it affords more than one point of view. 

WHO IS PEITHINOS? 

The theme of the pictorial program of the cup in Berlin is signaled in the 
tondo by the signature of the painter who claims to have painted it: II[£]I 0 ivo^ 
EYpacpGEV. His name, Peithinos, derives from the verb peitho, “to persuade.” 
Outside of Athenian vase-painting, the name is attested as a real, historical 
name but once in the entirety of the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, for a 
second-century Boiotian man. Within vase-painting, it occurs one other time, 
on a somewhat earlier red-figure fragment, discussed below. It is all but certain 
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that the name of the painter, “The 
Persuader,” was invented to clarify 
the pictorial proposition of his vase- 
painting. J 

It would well serve the purposes 
of this book to be able to demon¬ 
strate that the cup in Berlin, signed 
Peithinos egraphsen, like the vase- 
painting signed Smikros egraphsen, 
was actually painted by an artist 
using a different name in other sig¬ 
natures. The stylistic affinities of the 
cup have proven hard to pin down. 
Long ago, an attempt was made by 
Paul Hartwig to assign additional 
vase-paintings to the great artist 
Peithinos, the semantic value of 
whose name attracted relatively less 
attention. The most important attribution was the extraordinary cup in Berlin 
with the signature Sosias epoiesen (figures 63—64). 1 The two cups in Berlin 
share a very high level of elaboration, particularly in the drawing of the 
clothing, such as the short sleeves with swallow-tail folds or the spotted cat- 
skin seat covers with carefully drawn manes. They also share a conception of 
the cup as a means of offering three images linked in theme. Adding to the 
links between the two cups is a contemporary red-figure oinochoe in New 
York (figure 65), which appeared long after Hartwig wrote. The oinochoe 
bears the graffito inscription Euthymides epoiesen, though it is generally not 
believed to have been painted by Euthymides. 1 It is also a very elaborately 
detailed vase-painting and exhibits similar short swallow-tail sleeves. Although 
the drawing of the oinochoe is almost as mannered as the drawing of Peithinos’ 
cup, there are differences. Among the puzzling aspects of the style of the 
Peithinos cup is the drawing of horizontal wavy lines in dilute glaze to indicate 
folds over the breasts of the female figures. This peculiar mannerism does not 
occur on the oinochoe or the Sosias cup. 

In the 1942 edition of Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, Beazley compared 
Peithinos’ cup to a different but equally interesting cup. He placed it “in the 
neighborhood of’ the infamous cup discussed in the previous chapter, 
the “name vase” of the Thalia Painter (plate XXIV, figure 58), and one other 
cup tentatively assigned that artist (Louvre G68). Given the differences in 
subject matter among the three pieces, there is a limited amount of drawing 
with which to make direct comparison. But there are similarities in draftsman¬ 
ship in the anatomical details of the torsos of the men between the orgy-cup 
and Peithinos’ cup, and the faces of the female figures on all three pieces. 



figure 63: Berlin, Antikensammlung, F2278, 
red-figure cup, ARV 2 21,1, attributed to the 
Sosias Painter, BAPD 200108. Photo: Johannes 
Laurentius. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/Antiken- 
sammlung/Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, 
NY. Tondo. 
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FIGURE 64: Berlin, Antikensammlung, F2278, red-figure cup, ARV Z 21,1, attributed to the 
Sosias Painter, BAPD 200108. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. Courtesy bpk, Berlin/Antiken- 
saminlung/Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, NY. Reverse. 



FIGURE 65: New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1981.11.9, red-figure oinochoe, BAPD 
9988. Photo courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, OASC. 
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If Beazley’s comparison seemed elusive in 1942, it was stunningly confirmed by 
the subsequent appearance of a second signature of Peithinos. The inscription, 
ll£i(0)ivo<j [£]ypatp£, appears on a fragment of a cup depicting a silen in the 
Cahn collection.'' The silen is remarkably close in drawing to the silens on 
Louvre G68. In the second edition of Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters (115), 
Beazley was circumspect about the implications of all this. In a letter to 
Herbert Cahn, he was much more forthcoming: 

In ARV, 81, the Berlin Peithinos was placed in the neighborhood of 
Berlin inv. 3251 [plate XXIV, figure 5 S] and Louvre G68 which are 
nos. 7 and 8 in the list of vases by the Thalia Painter. The new Peithinos 
(no. 1) points in the same direction, for it must surely be an earlier work 
by the same artist as Louvre G68. If so, it is by the Thalia Painter, and the 
Thalia Painter would be Peithinos. On the other hand, but for the 
signature, no one would have thought of connecting it directly with 
the Berlin Peithinos, which is of course considerable later—contemporary 
with the other cups that bear the same kalos-name—and an exceptional 
piece, among the most elaborate of all cups (and among the most 
affected)? You see that I have hesitated to say, “the Thalia Painter is 
Peithinos,” and to fuse the two lists. 20 

The difficulty posed by the Peithinos cup for Beazley is signaled by the words he 
retained for AR V z (115): “an exceptional piece, among the most elaborate of all 
cups (and among the most affected).” It is, in other words, highly self-conscious, 
in the manner in which it is painted. As such, it partially defies Beazley’s 
methodology, inasmuch as he relied on more or less un-self-conscious habits of 
drawing. -1 As such, it also calls to mind the painting ofEuphronios as discussed in 
this book. Indeed, one significance of the interconnections identified by Beazley 
is that they bring the cup signed by Peithinos into the orbit of the vase-painting of 
Euphronios, because the remarkable orgy cup in Berlin, the name-vase of the 
“Thalia Painter,” as noted in the previous chapter, has extensive points of contact 
with the painting ofEuphronios. In shaping the content of the cup in Berlin to 
suit the name of the artist who alleged to have painted it, or shaping the name of 
the artist to suit its pictorial proposition, the painting of this vase has the hallmarks 
ofEuphronios’ subjective approach to vase-painting, even in its style. 

THE persuader: erastes or artist? 

If the oinochoe in New York (figure 65) and Peithinos’ cup (plate XXV, 
figures 61—62) were not painted by the same artist, they nevertheless inform 
the interpretation of each other in one particular way. On the oinochoe, there 
is a female figure identified by inscription as Peitho, the goddess of persua¬ 
sion. 22 This is the earliest certain occurrence of the goddess in art. Her 
appearance on a vase very close in time and style to the cup in Berlin assures 
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us that “persuasion” was not too subtle a concept for a late Archaic vase- 
painter to work with. The narrative context in which Peitho appears on the 
oinochoe in New York is perhaps of additional significance. It is the judgment 
of Paris. The contest among the three goddesses is at least nominally a beauty 
contest. Physical attraction is theoretically one of the criteria that might lead 
Paris to award the apple of discord to one goddess as opposed to another. 
Reading the vase-painting in that way, Peitho would represent the persuasive 
attractiveness of Aphrodite’s physical beauty. A useful comparison is a slightly 
later vase in Boston that depicts Paris leading Helen away like a bride.'' 1 The 
diminutive god of love, Eros, flutters ahead of Helen; Aphrodite follows 
behind, adjusting the women’s veil. And behind Aphrodite follows a goddess 
labeled Peitho. In this vase-painting, it is reasonable to think that Peitho is the 
embodiment of the power of erotic attraction to persuade a person (Helen) to 
give herself over to her lover. In the Encomium to Helen, the mid-fifth-century 
sophist Gorgias essentially describes infatuation as a form of persuasion: £i ouv 
tg) too AAe^avSpou ad)pari to xijc; 'EAevt]^ oppa ijaBev 7tpo0oplav Kai 
apiAAav epooxcx; xrj TtapeStoKE, xl Baopaaxov, “if, therefore, the eye 
of Helen, pleased by the figure [lit. “body”] of Alexander, presented to her 
soul eager desire and contest of love, what wonder?” (section 19, trans. 
Kennedy in Kent Sprague 1972). Following this line of thinking, one might 
interpret the name of the painter of the cup in Berlin, Peithinos, in relation to 
the experience of being infatuated with the physical beauty of another person. 
The name of the artist might suggest, “I am an expert in persuasively present¬ 
ing the infatuation of young men with the physical beauty of young boys or 
young ladies.” 

The presence of Peitho at the judgment of Paris, however, is not so simply 
explained. Paris is not infatuated with Aphrodite and, being a mere shepherd 
on peripheral Mount Ida, has never laid eyes on the Greek celebrity bride 
Helen. If Peitho represents the power of Aphrodite to make a person irresist¬ 
ible in the sight of another, it is not clear what she is doing in this picture, since 
the object of Paris’ future infatuation, Helen, is not present. Furthermore, in 
many ancient accounts of the myth, Paris awarded the apple to Aphrodite not 
because of the physical beauty of the goddess, but because the bribe she offered 
him was more desirable than the ones offered him by Hera or Athena.' 1 It is 
true that the payoff presented to Paris by the goddess of love, Helen, is of 
incomparable physical beauty. But Aphrodite has a twofold challenge, and 
both parts essentially depend on rhetoric: she must persuade Paris that Helen’s 
beauty is more valuable than military victory or political power, the offerings 
of Athena and Hera. And Aphrodite must persuade Paris of (the absent) 
Helen’s beauty through verbal description alone. The Encomium of Helen 
articulates more than one reason why Helen may have gone off with Paris. 
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Besides the possibility that she eloped with him because of an overpowering 
visual attraction to Paris, there is the possibility that she did so under the 
influence of persuasive speech: £i 5e Aoycx; 6 7t£iaac; teal xf)v ijjuypv 
a7taxf|aa^ ... Aoycx; 5uvdaxr|<; pfycu; eaxlv, os apiKpoxdx© aebpaxi Kal 
cupavxaxaxcp 0£ioxaxa epya djtoxxAEi, “if it was speech which persuaded her 
[logos ho peisas] and deceived her heart... Speech is a powerful lord, which by 
means of the finest [ smikrotatoi ] and most invisible body effects the divinest 
works” (section 8). The presence of Peitho within the representation of the 
judgment of Paris on the oinochoe (figure 65) would not necessarily have been 
understood exclusively in relation to the experience of infatuation at the sight 
of an attractive person. In this picture, her presence makes as much sense as a 
visible manifestation of the power of Aphrodite’s argument. - 

Much of the pictorial content of the cup in Berlin (plate XXV, figures 
61—62) suits an understanding of the name of its artist, Peithinos, in relation to 
the belief in the persuasive power of visual attraction. But another part of the 
content of the pictures suggests that “Peithinos” embraces the persuasive 
power of argument. It does so, first of all, ironically, by depicting the complete 
failure of successful speech in the tondo and the resulting necessity of physical 
force. Second, and more importantly, the picture on the reverse depicts the 
complete absence of physical coercion, and even the absence of clear and 
explicit eye contact. In this scene, if seduction is successful, it is thanks to the 
persuasive power of speech alone. 

Peithinos, the name of the painter taking credit for the creation of the cup in 
Berlin, is usually dissolved into its pictorial content. When the meaning of 
the root-word is registered, the name of the artist is understood to function 
like a title. Ancient artisans have been recently well studied, social-historically 
and iconographically, but always qua artisan. 26 That is to say, the artisan has 
been studied as a historical individual or a member of a particular social group 
or class. Less well studied is the presence of a potter or painter within the work 
of ceramic art. The problem is exemplified in Beazley’s still valuable 1944 study 
entitled “Potter and Painter in Ancient Athens,” quoted in chapter one. In his 
study, there is a single sentence that addresses the self-conscious manipulation 
of pictorial and epigraphic resources by certain artisans. Concerning the 
stamnos in Bmssels with which this book began (plate I, figure 1), and related 
vase-paintings from the same circle in which artisans seem to make fleeting 
appearance, he wrote, “[f]or a moment the artist, one might say, seems to edge 
his everyday personality a little farther into the world of his creation. 
The phrase “one might say” signals that much more needed to be said. 
For it is an open question whether the artist’s “everyday personality” has 
anything important to do with the self-representations studied in the present 
book (to be fair, Beazley added “seems”), and whether “the world of his 
creation” preexisted, in any sense, the entry of the artist into it, and why it is 
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just “for a moment” that the artist does this, when Priapos, Pistoxenos, 
Syriskos, Skythes and others suggest that the practice was widespread in time. 

“Peithinos” embodies several of the issues in himself In creating the cup in 
Berlin, the painter did not opt, like the artist of the oinochoe in New York, to 
include a representation of the personification of persuasion within the pictorial 
world. The painter opted to incorporate the idea of persuasion into his own 
persona as the creator of vase-paintings. Davidson grasped some of the possible 
implications: “[d]oes this low-class artisan fancy himself as one of the swanky 
gymnasium boys? Or is it us that he aims to seduce, the viewers ... ?” 2S The 
Encomium of Helen reassures us that, in the fifth century BC, the concept of 
persuasion embraced not only erotic and rhetorical persuasion, but also the 
persuasive power of poetry and pictorial art. For Gorgias not only offers two 
different explanations of why Helen went away with Paris—one predicated on 
the power of sight to intoxicate the mind and the other on the power of 
speech to enchant or deceive it—he also offers aesthetic parallels for each. As 
illustration of the power of words to “stop fear and banish grief and create joy 
and nurture pity,” he offers the experience of listening to poetry (section 9). 
He goes so far as to assert that “all who have and do persuade people of things 
do so by molding a false argument” (section 11). 29 One is reminded of 
Eumaios’ description of the seductive power of the stranger’s (Odysseus’) lies: 
“my queen ... you know how you can stare at a bard in wonder—trained by 
the gods to sing and hold men spellbound—how you can long to sit there, 
listening, all your life when the man begins to sing. So he charmed my heart, 
I tell you, huddling there beside me at my fire” (17.518—521). Gorgias offers 
another aesthetic parallel in connection with the persuasive power of sight. 
This one is visual art: ctAAct pf)v 01 ypatpsiq oxav ek jioAAcov xpaipdxoiv Kai 
atopdxoov ev a dip a Kai ayf|ga xeAeiok; djtEpydaoovxai, xepTtouoi xf)v oi|/iv- 
1 ) 8s x(7)v dvSpiavxoov Ttoiqou,' Kai 1 ) xcov ayaApdxoov epyaala 0sav ljSstav 
jtapsaxsxo xotq oppamv, “whenever pictures perfectly create a single figure 
and fomi from many colors and figures, they delight the sight, while the 
creation of statues [andrionton] and the production of works of art [agalmata] 
furnish a pleasant sight to the eyes” (section 18). 

On the cup in Berlin (plate XXV, figures 61—62), the distinct experiences 
described by Gorgias—the persuasive effect of the sight of the beautiful body, 
the power of persuasive argument to deceive an individual, and the pleasure 
attributed to the experience of looking at paintings or sculptures of human 
figures—all those experiences have been fused. At the center of it all is fiction. 
For everyone will agree that the inscription Peithinos egraphsen is a lie. No one, 
it seems, or virtually no one, was born with such a name. But the cup’s 
pictorial proposition is so remarkable, so persuasive, as to suggest that only 
the embodiment of persuasion itself could have created it. 
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introduction: “i am odysseus” 

1 Starobinski 1975, 347. 

2 Brussels A 717, ARV 2 20,1, BAPD 200102. 

The inscriptions: Immerwahr 1990, 68 

no. 400: Xopo, <bEi.Si.aSEq, AuxopEVEc;, PoSe, 
IieAIke, XpiKpoc;, Eiiapxoq, EueA0ov. The 
inscription: XpiKpcx; EypacpaEV. The inscribed 
name of Automenes is completed on the frag¬ 
ment, New York 1986.60, on permanent loan 
to Brussels. It is mentioned and photographed 
in Beazley 1989, 47 n. 72, with pi. 25,4. 

3 Searle 1980. On Searle’s essay see, e.g., Snyder 
and Cohen 1980—1981; Steinberg 1981. 

4 AppoSoR, eijoxa Sr| as fSpoxaiv aivl^op' 
ajtdvxajv- t] cje ye pouo’ eSlSa^E, Atot; naiq, 
r| cje y’ AjtoAAwv- Alr|v yap Kata Koopov 
Axatcov oitov cieISelc;, 80a’ Ep^av t’ £7ia0ov 
te Kal 000’ £poyr|0av Axatol, ux; xe jiou q 
auxoq jtapEchv p aAAou cucoiioat;. On the 
meaning of kata kosmon, see Ferrari, G. 1988, 
54, and chapter 2. 

5 For example, Albrecht Diirer, Self-Portrait with a 
Pillow , New York 1975.1.862, ca. 1491—1492. 
An important study of the earliest artist regu¬ 
larly to depict himself is Koemer 1993. 

6 Beazley 1989, 47. 

7 Kal yap ca y£ fSavauaiKal KaAoupEvat Kal 
ETtippTyuol £i 0 i Kal elkoxuk; pEvxot 7tdvu 
dSo^auvxaL 7 ipo<; xcov 7 t 6 Aeu)v. KaxaAupal- 
vovxai yap xa ocbpaxa xcov xe EpyaiJopEvoov 
Kal xcov e7ilpeAopevcj0v, dvayKd^ouaai 
Ka0rj00ai Kal oKtaxpacpEioflat, xviai Se Kal 
Jtpoq Jtup f]p£p£l)£LV. xcov Se 0 COpdXCOV 
0r|Auvop£vcov Kal ai tjmxai jtoAi) appcoaxo- 
XEpat Ylyvovxai. Kal aaxoAlac; Ss paALaxa 
EXOU 0 L Kal cpiAcov Kal noXetxtq auv£ 7 tip£- 
A£ia0ai ai pavau 0 tKal KaAoupEvai. 

8 Kal xoix; KEpapEac; KaxaKAlvavxEc; etc! Se^lo 
7 tpo<; xo Ttup Stamvovxdt; xe Kal EucoxoupEvouc;, 
xov xpoxov 7iapa0£p£vouq, 600 V av EiuOupcoai 


KEpapEUEiv, Kal xoix; aAAouc; ndvxac; xotonxco 
xpojico paKaplouc; tioieiv, iva 8f) oAr| f] noAu; 
EuSatpovfj. ctAA’ f|pac; pf) ouxco vouOexel- cbc;, av 
001 jt£L0cop£0a, oiixE 6 yecopyN yEcopyoc; Eoxai 
oiixE 6 KEpapEix; KEpapEtx;. A good discussion of 
those passages in relation to late Archaic Athenian 
vase-painting may be found in Neer 2002, 89—91. 

9 Foucault 1971 devoted the first chapter to the 
analysis of the picture. 

10 oxt xf)v Ttpoq Apacjovac; paxflv ev xfj domSt 
jtOLthv auxoO xtva popcpf)v evexujioooe, itpE- 
0(3uxou cpaAaKpoti 7t£xpov EjrpppEvou 8l’ 
apcpoxEpeov xcov xetpcov, Kal xou IIeplkAeoik; 
EtKova jtayKdAriv eve0t|K£ paxopEvou 7rpoq 
Apatova. 

11 Though scholia on Aristophanes' Peace 
605—606, which claim to follow the fourth- 
century BC Athenian historian Philochoros, 
envision a scenario in which Pheidias fled 
Athens and erected the Zeus at Olympia before 
being put to death. For the sources and analysis 
of them, see Harrison 1966, 107—112, 132; 
Preisshofen 1974; Harrison 1996, 16 n. 1, 59; 
Davison 2009, 623-628; Platt 2011, 108-111. 

12 Preisshofen 1974, 68-69. 

13 npcoxa pEv yap fp|iax’ auxrjc; (pEtSlaq upd^aq 
KaKoic;. Eixa IlEpiKAETiq cpofir|0£ic; pf) 
pExaoxot xrjc; xiixpc;. 

14 Harrison 1966, 132. 

15 The historicity of the anecdote about the pros¬ 
ecution of Aspasia by Hermippos is debated: an 
overview of the debate is contained in Gkaras 
2008, 4-9. Note that the text of Plutarch is not 
completely explicit about the extent of the 
charges against Aspasia, and that allows Rusten 
2011, 165 test. 2 to interpret the passage to mean 
that Hermippos accused Pheidias ol procuring 
girls for Perikles. For Perikles in the comic poetry 
of Hermippos, see most recently Jones 2011. 

16 KEpSaAEoq k’ eit| Kal ETtucAoTtoq, oq 0£ Jtap- 
eA 0 OI EV JtdVX£00L S6AO101, Kal EL 0 £O<; 
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avTidasis ... ouk ap’ £p£AA£<;, 068’ ev arj 7 t£p 
ecdv yahy Xrj^Eiv a7taxda)v pufloov te kAo- 
7cio)v, oi' tol 7 TE 560 EV cpiAoi eIoiv. On the 
importance of this passage in Book Thirteen, 
see Mumaghan 1987, 3—5. 

17 69 8’ ox’ aoiSov avfjp 7toxi8£pK£xai ... xoh 
8’ apoxov pspaaoiv aKOUEpsv, otitiox’ ctEiSp- 
©9 £ps KEIV09 £ 0 £Ay£ 7 tapljp£V 09 EV 
pEyapoiai. 

18 For ainos, see Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989, 229. 
The two passages of the Odyssey, those in 
Books Thirteen and Seventeen, are nicely dis¬ 
cussed in relation to lying and poetry in Pratt 
1993, 72-81. 

19 Only one form of subjectivity is extensively 
explored in this book, namely, the manner in 
which a work of art or poetry makes an artist or 
poet, in a self-conscious or self-reflective way, 
part of the subject matter of the work. Other 
forms of subjectivity, such as the manner in 
which a work of art acknowledges or fails to 
acknowledge the presence of a viewer (on 
which see especially Eisner 2006), are touched 
on only to the extent (see chapters five and six) 
that the work invites a spectator to identify 
with the point of view of the artist. 

20 Smith 2002, 71. 

21 Useful lists of such vases may be found in 
Gericke 1970. Many interesting case studies 
are in Lissarrague 1990a. 

22 On these depicted, figure-decorated vases, see 
Oenbrink 1996. 

23 For a cautionary note to this effect, see Yatro- 
manolakis 2007, 57—58. 

24 See L. E. Rossi, “I have been persuaded for 
some time that all Archaic poetry composed for 
solo delivery, that is to say monodic poetry, was 
in origin intended for the symposion ,” quoted in 
Pellizer 1990. For sympotic martial elegy, see 
now Irwin 2005, 32—34. 

25 Herington 1985, 195—198. 

26 Xenophanes fragment iW, text/trans. after 
Gerber 1999a. 

vuv yap 8f] ^arcESov Ka 0 apov Kal x £ ^P £ 9 
a 7 tdvxa)v 

Kal kuAik£9 7 iAekxoi )9 8’ dpcpixi 0 £i 
axECpavouq, 

aAAoq 8’ EucoSEq pupov ev cpidAq 7tapax£iv£i- 
Kpqxqp 8’ 8(Txr|K£v pEaxoq Eucppoanvqt;- 
&AA09 8’ 01V09 Exoipo^, 69 oi)7tox£ cpqai 
7tpoScb(J£lV (5), 

pEiAixoq ev KEpapoiq, av0£O9 oaSopEvoq- 
ev 8e p£G0L9 dyvqv oSpqv Ai( 3 av00x69 fflctiv, 
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i|;uxp6v 8’ egxIv i)8a)p Kal yAuKi) Kal 
Ka0apov- 

7 tapK£ivxai 8’ apxoi ^av 0 ol yspapij xe 

xpd7t£^a 

xupob Kal psAixo^ 7UOV09 ax 0 op£vr| (io)- 
Pcopoq 8’ av 0 £aiv av xo psaov 7tdvxp 
7 t£ 7 tbKaaxai, 

poA7tf] 8’ ap(pl(; £X£i Scbpaxa Kal 0aAiq. 
Xpp Ss 7tpcoxov psv 0 eov upv£v sbcppovat; 
avSpaq 

Eucpijpoiq pn 0 OL 9 Kal Ka0apoiai Aoyoiq, 
a7C£iaavxd(; xe Kal Ei^apsvouq xa SiKaia 
8 uvaa 0 ai ( 15 ) 

7tpf|OG£iv-xanxa yap cov egxl 
7tpOX£lpOX£pOV, 

oux hppEiq— 7tiv£LV 8’ 07t6aov kev exo>v 
acpiKOio 

oikaS’ av£u 7tpo7t6Aou pf| 7tavu yppaAEOt;. 
avSpwv 8’ aivEiv xohxov 69 £G0Aa tugdv 
avatpaivEi, 

cbqfj pvqpoabvq Kal xovoq apcp’ apExrjc; (20), 
oh xi paxaq 8i£7t£iv Tixqvcav ouSs riyavxoov 
01)88 <xl> KEVxahpmv, 7tAaapa<xa> 

XCOV 7IpOX£pCOV, 

rj axaoiaq acp£8ava9-xoT<; onSev xph^ov 

EVEOXLV— 

0£(bv <8s> 7tpopq0£iqv aiev exslv 

aya0f|v. 

27 Theogony 617—734. For the sources of this 
battle, see Gantz 1993, 44—48. There was also 
an epic poem entitled Titanomachia, presumably 
Archaic in date, on which, see West 2003 a, 
26—27, 222—233. 

28 Fragment 11, text/trans. Lesher 1992. For this 
interpretation of fragment iW, see Marcovich 
1978, 13: “here Xenophanes the religious 
reformist is speaking.” 

29 Ford 2009, 56—57. For stasis, “internal political 
strife,” and the symposium, see Murray 1983, 
265—270; Murray 1990. 

30 Aristophanes, Birds 686; the Platonic text, Hip- 
pias Major 296a. 

31 See Gantz 1993, 277—281, 446—447. Xenopha¬ 
nes’ poem has been advanced in fact as primary 
evidence that there was poetry circulating in the 
late sixth century BC on the gigantomachy. The 
iconography of the giants and centaurs may be 
found in the corresponding entries of the Lexi¬ 
con iconographicum mythologiae classicae (LIMC). 

32 Basel BS 489, ARV 2 454, BAPD 217401. 

33 Munich 8935, ARV 2 1619,3bis, BAPD 275007. 
This vase is discussed in detail in chapter one. 
On the relationship between Xenophanes’ 
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poem and the imagery of Athenian vase- 
painting, see also Lissarrague 1990a, 28. 

34 Whether or not the poem is missing a first line 
such as “let us begin our drinking party. We 
have what we need; for ...” is disputed: see 
Lesher 1992, 51 and Ford 2009, 53 n. 38. 

35 On the role of the phrase “it is necessary for 
merry men to ...” in relation to the other 
infinitives, see Marcovich 1978, 6. 

36 Marcovich 1978, 4. 

37 Kirk, Raven, and Schofield 1983, 164—165, 
went so far as to read this literally: “[i]n 
the longest of his extant elegies (ff. 1 ...) 
he [Xenophanes] has authority enough to out¬ 
line the rules of behaviour for the symposium 
that is to follow; he seems therefore to have 
been honourably received in aristocratic 
households.” 

38 fj TOL [1SV t 65 e KCcAoV ClKOU£|I£V sgtiv doiSob 
xoiouS’ 0109 65 ’ sort, GsoTq’ svaAlyKioq 
auSf|v. 

oh yap eyco y£ xi (pppi xeAoc; x a P L ^ aT£ P 0V 
dvai 

f\ ox’ £ucppoonvr| |i£V exp Korea Srjpov 
curavxa, 

Saixu[iov£<; 6’ ava Scopax’ aKoud^oovxai 
doiSob 

p|i£voi s?£ip9,7tapa 5 e 71X1360)01 xpa7t£^ai 
aixoi) Kal Kp£ia>v, p£ 0 u 6’ £K Kpqxfjpoq 
dcpuaaaiv 

oivox6o<; cpop£poi Kal £yxdq 6 £ 7 td£oai- 
xohxo xi pot KaAAiaxov evl cppsalv dS£xai 
dvai. 

aol 5 ’ epa Kf|6£a Bupoq £ 7 t£xpa 7 t£xo 
axovo£vxa 

£ip£a 0 ’, oepp’ exl paAAov 65 upop£voq 
ox£vaxl^o). 

xi 7 tpc 5 xov xoi £ 7 t£txa, xi 6’ noxdxiov 
KaxaA^co; 

kt\Se’ £7t£i poi 7toAAd Sooav 0 £ol 
Oupavio)V£9. 

vuv 6’ ovopa Ttpcoxov puGpaopai. 

CHAPTER I SMIKROS AND 
EUPHRONIOS 

1 Vermeule 1965, 37. For the inscriptions, see 
Immerwahr 1990, 64 no. 363: ’ExcpavxiS^, 
0 o 5 £po 9 , M£Aa^, Euko, EpiKpoq. 

2 On the relationship between the two vase- 
paintings, see especially Ohly 1971, 234. 

3 Nicely observed by Vermeule 1965, 36. 

4 Vermeule 1965, 34—35 with n. 5. 


5 Gaspar 1902. Arezzo 1465, ARV 2 15,6, BAPD 
200068. 

6 Furtwangler and Reichhold 1900—1925, 
2:6—13 • He simply noted that the vase in Arezzo 
was a much better and more significant work 
of art: the profiles of the heads better drawn, 
the drapery more graceful, and the ornament 
different, and that it was stylistically a little 
further developed. 

7 Beazley 1925, 62. The sting was taken out of 
the phrase in ARV 2 20: “imitator of 
Euphronios.” 

8 Ohly-Dumm 1974, 18: “the copious inner 
detail of the drinker Smikros on the 
stamnos ... is thoroughly ‘Euphronian’.” 

9 Louvre G30, ARV 2 15,9, BAPD 200071. 

10 Ohly-Dumm 1974, 17—18; Bothmer 1990, 
35—36. The hands of Automenes are especially 
easy to examine in Beazley 1989, pi. 25, 4. 

11 Neer 2002, 116. Notice also the right hand 
attached to the left arm of the dancer looking 
to the left on the reverse of the vase in Paris 
(Louvre Guo, plate XI) discussed below. The 
best pubhshed photo of the clothing around the 
waist of the drinker on the Munich vase is Ohly 
1971,230 fig. 3. 

12 For the song, see Lissarrague 1990a, 133. 

13 Dresden 295, ARV 2 16,13, BAPD 200075. 

14 Peschel 1987, 376 n. 43. Compare Vermeule 
I 9h5, 38: “the gesture made by Smikros on the 
Brussels stamnos ... is adapted to a different 
emotional and psychological schema.” 

15 The cup-boy on the reverse of the krater 
(figure 4) is very similar to the men on the 
stamnos in terms of the drawing of muscular 
detail. 

16 On this point, see Bothmer 1990, 34—35. 

17 Rome, Villa Giulia L.2006.10, BAPD 187. 

18 London E438, ARV 2 20,3, BAPD 200104. For 
a discussion of the vase, see Williams, D. 1992, 
90-91. 

19 Beazley 1917, 236. The easiest way to follow 
the comparisons made in the text is in the 
catalogs of the exhibition of the work of 
Euphronios: Pasquier, Bothmer, Villard, et al. 
1990 or Goemann 1991, hereafter abbreviated 
as Euphronios. 

20 New York, Shelby White Collection, BAPD 
7501, Euphronios no. 6. 

21 Louvre C11070, ARV 2 15,7, BAPD 200069; 
Leipzig T523, ARV 2 15,8, BAPD 200070, 
Euphronios nos. 15 and 14, respectively. 

22 Berlin 1966.19, Para 323,3 bis, BAPD 352401, 
Ep.TpKp09 £ypa<pG£V. 
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23 For the amphora with the name, see Louvre 
G106, ARV 2 18,3, BAPD 200091, Euphronios 
no. 18. 

24 St. Petersburg B.2351, ARV 2 18,2, BAPD 
200089, Euphronios no. 17. 

25 New York 2001.563 and formerly Princeton 
L. 1984.57, BAPD 9017837, illustrated in 
Euphronios nos. 25—26. The piece once in 
Princeton is reported to belong to Robert 
Guy. Its current whereabouts are unknown to 
me. On the parallels in shape, scheme of dec¬ 
oration, and subject matter, between that frag¬ 
mentary vase and the amphora in Berlin signed 
Smikros egraphsen, see Giuliani in Goemann 
1991, 254. 

26 Louvre G33, ARV 2 14,4, BAPD 200066. The 
fragment in Malibu, 86.AE.212 (formerly Bare- 
iss loan S.80.AE.273, formerly Bareiss 34, 
BAPD 275009), tentatively attributed to Smik¬ 
ros by Beazley, ARV 2 1620, is more compar¬ 
able to Louvre G33 than to Beazley’s 
comparanda of Louvre G43, ARV 2 20,2, 
which he attributed to Smikros. In addition to 
the billeting on hair, moustache, and eyebrow, 
and the curve of the eyebrow, and the eyes, 
notice the treatment of the contours of the 
beard top and bottom, and the spiky incision 
for the forelocks of the hair. About the frag¬ 
ment in Malibu, see Williams, D. 1992, 90: 
“Frel tells me that he believes the Bareiss frag¬ 
ment to be a work of Euphronios himself. It is 
very hard to be sure one way or the other ...” 

27 Greifenhagen 1967, 22, About the neck 
amphora in Berlin, Beazley wrote ( Para 
323,3bis), tersely and tellingly, “the drawing is 
very like Euphronios.” 

28 Louvre G103, ARV 2 14,2, BAPD 200064. 

29 Two specific differences were singled out by 
Williams, D. 1992, 95 n. 58: the rendering of 
the trochanters on the Berlin amphora is meagre, 
whereas that on the krater in Arezzo is full. 
There is also a lack of “fluffy lightness” in the 
pubic hair of the silen, compared to that of other 
figures by Euphronios. But the early krater in 
Berlin, discussed below (figure 17), exhibits tro¬ 
chanters like what is shown on the Berlin vase. 
And the pubic hair of Sarpedon on the calyx 
krater in Rome signed by Euphronios has lost its 
fluffy lightness (rigor mortis setting in?). 

30 Louvre C11071, ARV 2 15,10, BAPD 200072. 
See Villard, F. 1953, 39. 

31 Ohly-Dumm 1974, 18—19. 

32 Neer 2002, 229 n. 109. For a high-definition 
digital image that clearly shows two of the three 
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bars of the initial sigma, see Art Resource 
(www.artres.com) ART419371. 

33 Compare Frel 1983, 150: “with Smikros’ best 

pieces, like the signed jug in Berlin, one sus¬ 
pects some help from the master ...” Or 
Knudsen Morgan 1983, 32: “the skillful 

rendering of the hirsute eyebrow and beard 
and the grimacing expression of the wild man 
are rather superior to the usually modest prod¬ 
ucts of Smikros, who was Euphronios’ pupil 
and faithful companion. One is tempted to 
believe that the master retouched this drawing, 
as he did perhaps some of the other, better 
products of Smikros; it may even be that 
Euphronios allowed Smikros to sign Euphro¬ 
nios’ own drawings, as, for example, the 
recently acquired amphora in Berlin.” 

34 Williams, D. 2005, 281. 

35 We know that the name Smikros was used as 
a nickname. The informant on which the nar¬ 
rative of Plato’s Symposium is based, that is, 
Aristodemos of Kydathenaion, is described 
(173b) as smikros, i.e., small, but in Xenophon 
(Mem. 1.4.2), the same man is referred to as 
ApiGTo 5 r)|iov xov pucpov £7tiKaAonp8vov, 
“Aristodemos who was called Mikros.” I am 
grateful to Hadyn Pelliccia for the references to 
Aristodemos. 

36 For the modem responses to the vase-painting, 
which range from taking the depicted scenario 
at face value to denying it any historical valid¬ 
ity, see Neer 2002, 87—91; Hedreen 2009b, 
200—209, with further references. 

37 The reading after Greifenhagen 1967, 19. 
Immerwahr 1990, 69 no. 404 recorded gamma 
for tau in the middle of the inscription, V8T8- 
vap8V8y(?)8V8T0, but suspected that Greifen- 
hagen’s interpretation was correct. 

38 Compare Louvre G30 (plate VI) or the krater in 
Munich (figure 6), with the inscriptions coming 
out of the mouths of symposiasts. Euphronios is 
fond of inscriptions that emerge from some¬ 
thing. A much earlier parallel is a Middle Cor¬ 
inthian aryballos (Corinth C-54—1, Amyx 1988, 
165 no. C-2, 560 no. 17; Wachter 2001, 44—47 
no. COR 17), on which an aulos-player with a 
similar-sounding name, Poluterpos, “very pleas¬ 
ing,” plays his instrument, out of which tumbles 
a legible, metrical inscription. 

39 Steinriich 2003. One possible obstacle to Stein- 
riich’s reading: Immerwahr 1992, 50, claims 
that Euphronios always wrote long consonants 
as doubled. For the inscription, see also Tsan- 
tanoglou 2010, 32—33. 
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40 There is a comparable play on sexual overtones 
of the musical vocabulary in a much later inscrip¬ 
tion (Greek Anthology 5.99 in Paton 1916— 
1918): “I wish, lyre-player, that, standing by 
you as you play, I could hit your [bottom] string 
and undo your middle one.” The passage is 
discussed by Power 2010, 41—42. I thank Greg 
Leftwich for calling my attention to this passage. 

41 This would not be the only drawing of a silen 
by Euphronios to call attention to the silen’s 
phallus, for one of the ithyphallic silens on the 
krater in Paris (Louvre G33, ARV 2 14,4, BAPD 
200066) is named Peon, which seems clearly 
related to the Greek word 71809 or “penis.” 

42 For the inscription, see Immerwahr 1990, 69 
no. 404; Kossatz-Deissmann 1991, 173. 

43 Steiner, A. 2007, 203. 

44 Paris, Louvre G107, ARV 2 18,1, manner of 
Euphronios, BAPD 200088. The inscription 
can be easily verified in the photographic detail 
in CVA Louvre 6, pi. 33,4. For the reading, see 
Immerwahr 1990, 69 no. 401. For the restor¬ 
ation of <e>inai in particular, see Threatte 
1980, 190—191, for a number of similar if not 
exact parallels. For Smikos as an alternative to 
Smikros, see below. For the iconography of 
statue bases, see Schefold 1937. 

45 For the pertinence of the stylistic similarities 
between the Amazons and the figures of Hera- 
kles on the two vases, see Williams, D. 1992, 
91; Bothmer 1992, 24. 

46 ARV 2 1619. 

47 The question of attribution was briefly com¬ 

plicated by the publication in 1974 of a lovely 
red-figure fragment in Munich (8952, BAPD 
6204) depicting a young male aulos-player. 
The fragment bears an inscription, 
OEIAI[AAE£], familiar from the stamnoi in 
Brussels (plate 1, figure 1) and London signed 
by Smikros. In the initial publication, Ohly- 
Dumm argued in favor of attributing the frag¬ 
ment and the neck amphora in Paris to Smik¬ 
ros. Ohly-Dumm 1974, 18—20. Those 

attributions were short-lived, and now even 
Ohly-Dumm attributes the painting on both 
vases to Euphronios. For a brief history of the 
attribution of the amphora and the fragment, 
see Denoyelle in Pasquier et al. 1990, 137—139; 
Goemann 1991, 152, 157. 

48 Furtwangler et al. 1900—1925, 2:10 read the 
inscription as a question, which avoided some 
of the difficulties: “[how] does it seem to be to 
Smikros?” For good discussions of various read¬ 
ings of the inscription, and how it relates to the 


imagery, see Neer 2002, 119—122, 134 no. 18 ; 
Steiner, A. 2007, 183—186. 

49 Triple interpuncts are not unknown as word- 
separators in sixth-century vase-painting: see 
Threatte 1980, 79. But they are very common 
in stone inscriptions and so should have been 
understood as representing the look of an 
inscribed statue base. 

50 For the interpretation, “it seems to be by Smik¬ 
ros,” see Gaspar 1902, 36. Williams, D. 1992, 92, 
understood the inscription to mean “it seems to 
be by Smikros” in a pejorative sense—a humorous 
reference by Euphronios to the fact that his stu¬ 
dent Smikros was a slavish copyist. For the dative 
plus the verb “to be” in the sense of possession, 
see Goodwin 1894, 248 no. 1173. Compare 
Hipponax frag. 13: on yap f|V airrfj kuAi^, “for 
she had no cup.” For the genitive construction, 
see Smyth 1956, 344 no. 1491. Perhaps that is 
what the artist intended to write: Immerwahr 
1992, 54 n. 17, noted that there is a slight wave 
in the final letter of the personal name. 

51 Simon 1992, 94. For references to the mobility of 
the statues ofDaidalos, see Morris 1992, 222—225. 

52 Denoyelle, in Goemann 1991, 153, makes the 
interesting observation that here, as on Louvre 
Guo (see below), the problem of attribution 
and the riddle of the inscription are related. She 
seems to be implying that they are deliberately 
related. 

53 Louvre Guo, calyx krater, ARV 2 14,3, BAPD 
200065. 

54 For the demonstrative adjective, see Denoyelle 
in Pasquier et al. 1990, 60—66. This is not the 
first time the demonstrative adjective was used 
to refer to a painted figure: a black-figure lip 
cup in Ostermundigen, signed by Nearchos as 
potter, BAPD 316 (ATAAE HOAE). On a pyxis 
lid from Brauron (Para 70, BAPD 350495), 
there is an artist’s signature as well as a dedica¬ 
tion: [NsJavSpo^ xd 5 ££[yp]acpa 8 V, etc. Punc¬ 
tuation between noun and direct object ensures 
that the demonstrative adjective goes with the 
verb: these were “written” by [Ne]andros— 
presumably meaning not only the words but 
also the animals and decoration. See also the 
amazing inscriptions, with several demonstra¬ 
tive adjectives, on Boston 61.1073, Para 69—70, 
signed by Neandros, BAPD 350341. Finally, see 
also Toulouse 347, lip cup, ABV 165, BAPD 
310560: “this here [is] Lyson.” 

55 See LSJ s.v. mikros. It is true that names based 
on “Mik-” are rare before the late fifth century 
BC. See Threatte 1980, 507—510. My thanks to 
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David Blank for calling my attention to the 
significance of the variations in spelling. 

56 Munich 2307, ARV 2 26,1, BAPD 200160. For 
the interpretation, see Neer 2002, 51—53, with 
references. 

57 Denoyelle in Pasquier et al. 1990, 66. 

58 That persuasive reading was offered by Laurens 
1999, who improved on a line of interpretation 
first suggested by Linfert 1977, 19—22. 

59 Indeed, when he first attributed this vase to 
Euphronios, in Beazley 1925, 59,3, all that 
existed at that time was one of the komasts, plus 
part of the name Leag[ros]. The scene of Hera- 
kles and the Lion, which compares so readily 
with the signed painting of Euphronios, was not 
known to Beazley at that time; yet he saw the 
painter’s hand in the komast alone (and perhaps 
in the name of Leagros as well, a hallmark of 
Euphronian vase-painting [see below]). 

60 Maras took the letters “Euphron” to be part 
of a potter’s signature, the very first potter’s 
signature of Euphronios, the verb epoiesen 
occurring, he suspected, in an area of the vase 
now lost. 

61 Malibu 82.AE.53, BAPD 30685. The pertin¬ 
ence to the identification of the boy of the 
inscription Leagros kalos is persuasively argued 
by Boardman 1992, 45—50. For a different and, 
to me, less persuasive interpretation, see Kilmer 
1993 , 187. 

62 For Leagros son of Glaukon, see Robinson and 

Fluck 1937, 132—136; Raubitschek 1939, 

160—164; Shapiro 2004, 6. 

63 Frel 1983, 147-148. 

64 Bothmer 1990, 33—34. According to him, the 
eyelashes on the psykter in Malibu are the 
earliest surviving examples of the motif in 
red-figure vase-painting. In black-figure, they 
are rare but can be traced back earlier. Basel, 
Cahn H. C. 498, BAPD 9017848, Euphronios 
no. 10, is perhaps the one mortal figure in 
Euphronian vase-painting to be represented 
with eyelashes: see Moore 2008, 31 n. 35. 

65 Shapiro 2000, 27. 

66 St. Peterburg 644 (B1650, ST1670), ARV 2 
16,15, BAPD 200078. 

67 For the interpretation of this complex inscrip¬ 
tion and the vase-painting, see further in chap¬ 
ter seven. 

68 Berlin F2180, ARV 2 13,1, BAPD 200063. 
See Bothmer 1990, 29, on the rarity of the motif. 

69 There are links between the psykter and several 
other vase-paintings signed by or attributed to 
Euphronios. The name of Melas, the man 
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slapping his forehead on the psykter, is the name 
of a symposiast on the krater in Munich 
(plate III) and a kalos- name on the reverse of 
the Antaios krater in Paris (figure 21). Antias, the 
boy holding the lyre, occurs as a kalos- name on 
three vases signed Smikros egraphsen, the ones in 
London, Brussels (plate I), and Paris (plate IX). 
Antias is the name of the athlete on the hydria in 
Dresden, possibly the name of an athlete on a 
fragment in Heidelberg, and probably a kalos- 
name on the stamnos in Leipzig, all of which are 
attributed to Euphronios: Dresden 295, ARV 2 
16,13, BAPD 200075, Leipzig T523, ARV 2 
15,8, BAPD 200070, Heidelberg 51, ARV 2 
16,16, BAPD 200079. The few occurrences of 
the krt/05-name Antias outside of the vase- 
painting of Euphronios are on vases attributed 
to artists in his orbit (ARV 2 1563—1564). 

70 Bothmer 1976, 502. 

71 The early signed cup: Rome, Villa Giulia, once 
Hunt collection, BAPD 7043. 

72 See for example Ohly-Dumm 1974, 25 n. 55, 
who appears to have been the first to mention 
the vase in print. 

73 Malibu 83.AE.285, BAPD 13369; New York 
1996.250, BAPD 28197. On the additions to 
the oeuvre of Smikros, see Williams, D. 1992, 
87-90. 

74 See Mingazzini 1967, 336—337, who made this 
suggestion without, it seems, knowledge of the 
psykter. A more nuanced attribution of just one 
of the two friezes was made by Williams, 
D. 1992, 92; Williams, D. 2005, 280. 

75 Frel 1983, 150. 

76 Robertson, M. 1991, 96. See also Giuliani in 
Goemann 1991, 16; Robertson, M. 1992, 
26—27. 

77 Mingazzini 1967, 336—338. Louvre G58, ARV 2 
21,6, BAPD 200107. Beazley 1918a, 31. 

78 Williams, D. 1992, 92. Smikros is not even the 
only artist proposed as painter of the komasts 
on the reverse of the krater. Beth Cohen 2006, 
50 and n. 40, suggested the Hegesiboulos 
Painter (an artist discussed at length in chapter 
seven below). 

79 See Beazley 1989, 51-54. 

80 Compare Robertson, M. 1992, 24: “The picture 
is a programme piece of the new style, but the 
artist has put everything into the two principals ... 
[T]he charming picture on the back ... puts little 
emphasis on the new concerns.” 

81 Bambach 2013, 32. 

82 Once Malibu 81.AE.213, now Rome, Villa 
Giulia, Aopit; [eypacp^sv, BAPD 15527. 
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83 Robertson, M. 1991, 95—96. The initial surviv¬ 
ing letter of the name may be a chi rather than a 
kappa, but then the possible restorations are 
even fewer. See the reverse index in LGPN 2. 
For Euthymides, see New York 1981.11.9, 
BAPD 9988, discussed in chapter seven. 

84 Robertson, M. 1991, 93—95 listed five. 

85 Malibu 76.AE.16.1 and 2, BAPD 5733 and 
5732, respectively. These phialai were pub¬ 
lished by Cardon 1978/1979 and are nicely 
illustrated in Cohen 2006, 64—65. 

86 Cohen 2006, 48—49. 

87 Cardon 1978/1979, 137. The evidence of 
Euphronios’ involvement in the production of 
red-figure cups with coral-red ground has 
increased thanks to the discovery of a fragmen¬ 
tary cup in the Athenian Agora, discussed in 
chapter seven below. 

88 On Euphronios as potter, see Beazley 1989, 50, 
55; Williams, D. 1991a. 

89 For the likelihood that the phiale signed ]kros 
[epoijesen was manufactured in the workshop of 
Euphronios, see also Tsingarida 2014. 

90 Robertson, M. 1991, 96. Compare Tsingarida 
2009, 192-193. 

91 Buitron-Oliver 1995, 74 no. 29. She also notes 
the possibility that the kappa is a chi. In the 
CAVI entry for the fragmentary phiale, Immer- 
wahr also made the connection between the 
signature as read by Buitron-Oliver and the 
signature on Louvre Guo (plate XI). 

92 Beazley 1989, 47. 

93 A landmark reassessment of the significance of 
the style of Euphronios, which emphasizes dif¬ 
ferent but arguably complementary values to 
mine, may be found in chapter two of 
Neer 2002. Self-parody is well explored in the 
classic 1964 essay Sontag 1983, in and passim. 

94 For this suggestion, see Friis Johansen 1996, 15; 
Scodel 1992, 75. For seals, see Woodbury 1952, 
23-24. 

95 Scodel 1992, 75; Friis Johansen 1993, 26—29; 
Pratt 1995; Friis Johansen 1996, 14; Hubbard 
2006, 205. 

96 Detienne 1991, n. 

97 Compare Pratt 1995, 179. 

98 Riddles, of course, are a well-attested form of 
sympotic entertainment: see Neer 2002, 13—14. 

99 Osborne and Pappas 2007, 135—136. 

100 Osborne 2010a, 248. 

101 Hubbard 2006, 205—206. 

102 Williams, D. 2005, 281. 

103 Figueira and Nagy 1985, 1, 89. 


CHAPTER 2 ARCHILOCHOS, 

THE FICTIONAL 

CREATOR-PRO TAG ONI ST, 

AND ODYSSEUS 

1 Frel 1983, 147—148. 

2 Snell 1953, 44. Compare Frankel 1973, 133: 
“The lyric poem does not, like the recitation 
of a nameless singer, resort to the past in order 
to fill leisure hours agreeably with traditional 
tales of the olden times, but centers on the 
personality of the speaker, the time of delivery, 
and the particular circumstances of its origin.” 

3 Dover 1964, 206, 209, and passim. 

4 £19 Ss to fj0oq, 87t£i5f| evict 7t£pl anxoh Asysiv 
f\ £7tup0ovov rj paKpoAoyiav f\ avxiAoyiav 
£X£i, Kal 7i£pi aAAou f\ AoiSoplav rj aypoi- 
Kiav, 8T£pOV XPh AeYOVTOC 7tOl£lV, 07t£p IOOK- 
paxriq 7io i£i ev xcp OiAi7t7tcp Kal ev xrj 
AvtiSoctel, Kal 039 ApxiAoxoq i|/£y£i. 

5 Herington 1985, 53: “The spectators are granted 
no immediate information about the identity of 
the speaker. Sometimes this will emerge in the 
course of the performance; we happen to know, 
for instance, that the ‘I* who doesn’t care for 
riches will turn out to be an individual named 
Charon the Carpenter. It is likely, however, 
that many poems contained no identification 
of the speaker from end to end.” 

6 Kantzios 2005, 76. 

7 Lyric poetry characterized by such a “dramatic” 
mode of narrative presentation is briefly dis¬ 
cussed by Gentili 1958, xvi—xvii. 

8 For other examples of female first-person 
voices in the Theognidea, see 579—580 and 
861-864. 

9 Frag. 10B, text and trans. in Campbell 1982. 

10 Anakreon frag. 385 in Campbell 1988. 

11 Martin 2001, 72. 

12 On this fragment, see Bowie 2001, 7. 

13 On this poem, see Brown 1984. 

14 Bowie 1986, 16—17. 

15 Dover 1964, 207. 

16 Anacreontea 8 in Campbell 1988. On this imi¬ 
tation of Archilochos’ Gyges poem, see Kant¬ 
zios 2005, 5-6. 

17 On the length of iambic poems, see Bowie 
2002, 37—38. About the eclipse poem, Dover 
1964, 207, pithily wrote, “had Aristotle wished 
to select from a poem whose purpose was 
i|/oyo9 a passage which actually vjj£y£i, he 
would surely have made a better choice than 
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the verse XPT| [TOtTCOV asAirrov kxA.” On how 
his poem may have ended, see Burnett 1983, 67 
n. 39. The possibility that the father in question 
is Archilochos’ enemy Lykambes (more on 
him below) was made less likely by the discov¬ 
ery of a very different name, [Arjchenaktides, 
on a fragmentary papyrus that reproduced 
this poem. 

18 Nagy 1999, 243. The importance of the passage 
of Pindar for the subsequent interpretation of 
Archilochean poetry is discussed in detail by 
Rotstein 2010, 284-289. 

19 On this point, see Miller, A. M. 1981, 137—139; 
Carey 1981, 42, 63. 

20 A celebrated but elusive poem of Archilochos. 
See West 1974, 138-139 on frag. 324W. 

21 Steiner, D. 2011. 

22 As Brown 2006, 45, nicely observed, “there is 
the crucial recognition here of the categories of 
friend and enemy, and those categories are 
maintained by responding appropriately. From 
the fragments it is clear that Archilochos shared 
this view; in fact the speaker of Jr. 23 West 2 
gives it memorable expression (14—15).” 

23 jiapoupavEkrric; Se xrjc; xpaycoSiaq kocl Ktoptp- 
Siat; ol ecp’ EKaxEpav xpv 7 toir|aiv oppcovxEt; 
Kara rqv oiKEiav tpbatv ol pev avxi xcov 
iapflayv KwpcpSoTtoioi eyEvovxo, ol 5 s avxi 
xc 5 v EJtcov xpaytpSoSLSaaKaAot, Sia xo pEitjai 
Kai svxtpoxEpa xa axppaxa Etvai xafixa 
EKEIVOIV. Rotstein 2010, 61—63, points out that 
Aristotle uses the term “iambic” in a much 
broader sense in the Rhetoric than he does here, 
and that the narrower focus in the Poetics suits 
the dialectical nature of the passage. 

24 Winkler 1990, 311. 

25 Gerald Else 1957, 135—142, made a heroic effort to 
wring a different sense out of the passage. If indi¬ 
vidual temperament of the poet were the decisive 
factor in determining the character of a poem, 
whether it is high or low, “Homer would be an 
insoluble paradox, not to say a monster, since he 
[as Aristotle himself acknowledged] wrote mas¬ 
terpieces in both genres.” See also Heath 1989, 
347 and n. 14. Other readers of the passage, how¬ 
ever, have found it difficult to construe the word 
ethe as referring to anything other than the tem¬ 
peraments of the poets: see, e.g., Lucas 1968, 75; 
Golden 1992, 69-71; Halliwell 1995, 39. On the 
light shed by this section of the Poetics on iambic 
poetry, see Rotstein 2010, 74—88. 

26 ’E7tEi Se pipoiivxai ol piponpEvoi jtpaxxov- 
xac;, dvdyvcri Se xonxouc; fj cmouSalouc; f] 
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cpauAouc; eIvocl (xa yap rj 0 r| oxeSov a£i xou- 
xolc; (xkoAouBeT povotc;, teema yap Kai apExfj 
xa fj 0 r| SiacpEpouCTt TtdvxEq). 

27 cjcjxe xfj pev 6 aitxoq av £ir| pipqxiiq 'Opqptp 
EocpoKAfjc;, pLpofivxat yap apeprn CT7rou- 
Salouq, xfj Se ApLoxocpavEt, itpaxxovxat; 
yap pLponvxaL Kai Spcovxaq apepw. 

28 Winkler 1990, 311: “between the two compet¬ 
ing basic principles of generic organization- 
dramatic vs. narrative or dignified vs. 
undignified—the latter in principle dominates.” 
Cf. Clay, D. 1998, 9—10. 

29 On this point, see also Nagy 1999, 247. 

30 xcov pev ovv npo 'Opijpou ouSevoq exopev 
EbtEiv xoiouxov itolripa, eIkoc; Se slvai 710A- 
Aouc;, euro Se 'Opfjpou apljapEvou; ecjxiv, otov 
ekeIvou 6 Mapylxr|<; Kai xa xoLauxa ... 
d>ci7i£p Se Kai xa airouSaia paAtaxa 71003x131; 
"Opripoc; fjv ... ofixcoq Kai xo xrjc; KcopcoSiaq 
axfjpaxa itproxoq utieSel^ev, oi> ljjoyov dAAa 
xo ysAotov Spapaxo7tonjaa<;' 6 yap Map- 
yixrji; avaAoyov exei, ibanep ’IAtac; Kai 13 
’OSnooEia Ttpoc; xac; xpaycoSiaq ... 

31 'H Se KoipcpSia Etxxiv toanEp einopEv 
pipr|(jL<; cpauAoxepcjv pev, oil pevxoi Kaxa 
Ttacrav KaKiav, aAAa xou aiaxpou eoxl xo 
YeAoiov popiov. xo yap yeAoiov ectxiv 
apapxripa xt Kai aTaxoq avcbSuvov Kai ou 
cp 0 apxiKov, otov eu 0 u<; xo yeAoiov upoaa)- 
jtov aiaxpov xt Kai StEaxpappevov aveu 
o 5 uvr|<;. 

32 Sto Kai cptAoaocpinxEpov Kai craouSaLoxEpov 
7100300; iaxopiaq eaxiv- 13 pev yap 7100300; 
paAAov xa Ka 0 oAou, 13 S’ ioxopia xa Ka 0 ’ 
EKaaxov AeyEL. eoxlv Se Ka 0 oAou pev, xco 
jtoiro xa 7toia axxa aupfiaivEi Asyeiv fj Ttpax- 
xelv Kaxa xo eIkoc; fj xo avayraiov, on 
axoxa^exai 13 7100300; ovopaxa £ 7 tixL 0 Ep£vq- 
xo Se Ka 0 ’ EKaaxov, xi AAKiPtaSqq Eitpa^EV 
fj xi £7ta0EV. £7ii pev ouv xrjq KcoptpSiai; fjSq 
xouxo SrjAov yEyovEV- auaxf|aavx£q yap 
xov pu 0 ov Sox xd)V eIkoxcov ouxa) xa 
xuxovxa ovopaxa u 7 toxL 0 £aatv, Kai oi>x 
aioTiEp oi iapPojtotoi 7 t£pi xov Ka 0 ’ EKaaxov 
jtoiouaiv. 

33 Bowie 2001. 

34 Halliwell 1986, 270 n. 27: “there can be no 
doubt that at the centre of the era of invective 
mentioned at 48b 3off. Ar. would have placed 
Archilochus: note the verb psegein of the latter 
at Rhet. 1418b 27.” 

35 Nagy 1999, 91, who argued that Charilaos is a 
stock character: “whose people ( laos ) has mirth 
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(charis ).” Several other figures within Archilo- 
chean poetry have been interpreted as stock 
characters, in part on the basis of their names: 
for the root-word lukos, “wolf,” within the 
name of Archilochos’ archenemy Lykambes 
and its significance, see Miralles and Portulas 
1983, 51—58; Miller, P. A. 1994, 28—35. Two 
characters within the Cologne epode discussed 
below have names that are meaningful, etymo¬ 
logically, in relation to the stories in which they 
occur. The name of Neoboule “suits the kind 
of girl who changes her marriage plans” as Van 
Sickle 1975b, 152, put it. And the name of 
Amphimedo, the mother of the girl- 
protagonist (and perhaps also the mother of 
Neoboule), appears similarly to express the idea 
of vacillation. See Clay, D. 1998, 12. On stock 
characters in iambic poetry generally, see West 
1974, 26-27; Nagy 1999, 243-252. 

36 Frags. 15, 48, 96 (=test. 4, A col. IVa), 105, 131. 
Fragment 131 not only addresses Glaukos in the 
vocative but also mentions his father’s name, 
Leptines. 

37 Burnett 1983, 43; Toohey 1988, 8 n. 37. 

38 A helpful overview of the problem of the 
interpreting the “I” in Archaic Greek poetry 
may be found in Jarcho 1990. 

39 For example, Frankel 1973, 138: “in the guise 
of the carpenter Charon, Archilochus hurls at 
his adversary reproaches whose coarseness we 
can only surmise.” That statement is breath¬ 
taking in its readiness to fill in what is missing 
from the poem, acknowledging only in the 
ironical “we can only surmise” the absence 
of any evidence that the poem ended with 
reproach. 

40 Test. 42 (Origen c. Celsum 3.25) and test. 16 
(Dio Chrys. Or. 33.11—12), respectively. 

41 Seidensticker 1978, 11, 19—20 (quote). 

42 See West 1974, 24—25; Burnett 1983, 18—19; 
Rotstein 2010, 306—308. See also Carey 2009, 
152—153, who is more willing to entertain the 
possibility that many of the traits derived from 
the poetry correspond to those of the historical 
poet Archilochos. 

43 Rotstein 2010, 306—309. 

44 Archil, frag. i96aW, first published by Merkel- 
bach and West 1974, text and translation after 
Gerber. For the attribution of the poem to 
Archilochos, see Henrichs 1980, 15 and passim. 
Fuller annotation of the extensive scholarly 
commentary on this poem may be found in 
Hedreen 2006, 295—298. 


45 For an attempt to reconstruct the content of the 
opening lines, see Koenen in Gelzer, Theiler, 
Koenen, et al. 1974, 499—500. 

46 The important gloss was identified by Degani 
1975. See also Del Como 1985, 29, who called 
attention to the occurrence of a very similar 
expression in a passage of Aretaios: “the holy 
satyrs of Dionysos in paintings and sculptures 
maintain their private parts in a state of 
erection, a symbol of the theiou pregmatos, 
‘divine thing.”’ That comparison makes less 
likely an alternative interpretation, according 
to which pareks to theion chrema means “outside 
of marriage.” Satyrs are interested in sex, not 
marriage. West first suggested the reading, 
“besides sexual intercourse,” in Merkelbach 
et al. 1974, 105. For the euphemistic quality 
of the expression, he compared Theokritos’ 
use of the expression ta megista, “the greatest,” 
in the sense of “going all the way,” in Id. 2.143. 

47 See the Hellenistic epigram attributed to 
Dioskorides in Anth. Pal. 7.351, quoted below, 
which is presumably based on one or more 
poems of Archilochos. In the epigram, the 
daughters of Lykambes swear that “we did not 
set eyes on Archilochus either in the streets or 
in Hera’s great precinct.” Such a religious set¬ 
ting may have been specified in the lost 
opening lines of the Cologne epode. 

48 Metaphors of this sort are commonplace in 
Greek poetry; parallels for their use in the Col¬ 
ogne epode are given in Degani 1974, 126—127; 
Bremer, Erp Taalman Kip, and Slings 1987, 39 
(Slings). For meadows also as a traditional site of 
seduction in Greek poetry, see Bremer 1975, 
with 272—273 on this poem. 

49 Miralles et al. 1983, 42. For “spontaneous com¬ 
bustion,” see Calder III 1979, 43. The choice of 
participle for the very last line of the poem, 
£ 7 tu|;a 6 [(nv, meaning “touch lighdy,” is well 
suited to the idea that the narrator has just made 
contact with the girl’s pubic hair, and seems less 
well chosen if he has forcefully penetrated her. 
On this point, see Felson Rubin 1978—79, 
140—141; Van Sickle 1979/80. For the argument 
that the girl is not deflowered, which is compel¬ 
ling, see also Degani 1974, 121—122; Burnett 1983, 
88; Stehle 1997, 245. That there is deliberate 
ambiguity about precisely what happened under 
the cloak is rightly stressed by Slings 1990, 23. 

50 On the point-for-point rhetorical structure of 
his speech, see Koenen in Gelzer et al. 1974, 
499; Fowler 1987, 73. 
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51 Pseudo-Acron on Horace, Epode 6.11—14, text/ 
trans. after Archil, test. 26 Gerber: Lycambes 
habuit filiam Neobulen. hanc cum Archilochus 
in matrimonium postulasset, promissa nec 
data est a patre. hinc iratus Archilochus in eum 
maledicum carmen scripsit; quo tanto est 
dolore compulsus ut cum filia vitam laqueo 
finiret. For the testimonia generally, see Carey 

1986. 

52 It appears that Neoboule is the girl-protagonist’s 
older sister because the male narrator treats 
Neoboule as if she were the girl offered to 
him by the girl-protagonist, and because the 
latter says that the alternative girl is en hemeterou, 
“in our house.” See, e.g., Koenen in Gelzer 
et al. 1974, 500; Bremer et al. 1987, 32. For a 
different interpretation, see Eckerman 2011. 

53 Merkelbach 1974. 

54 See Gentili 1988, 190; Slings 1990, 25; Brown 
1997, 67—68; Carey 2009, 156—158. Cogent 
objections to this approach may be found in 
Jarcho 1990, 34-35. 

55 Nagy 1999, 246. Furthermore, the narrator 
rejects a relationship with Neoboule in the 
epode, whereas it is Lykambes who breaks 
his promise to give Neoboule to Archilochos 
in the testimonia, a point emphasized by, 
e.g., Koenen in Gelzer et al. 1974, 507—508; 
West 1975, 218. Of course, it is possible, as 
Carey 1986, 62—63 argued, that the narrator of 
the epode is rejecting a girl who has already 
been denied him (“I never wanted her 
anyway”). 

56 On the relationship between blame and praise in 
this poem, see Gelzer et al. 1974, 504 (Koenen); 
Rankin 1977, 71; Felson Rubin 1978—1979; 
Henrichs 1980, 9 n. 5; Burnett 1983, 84. 

57 For her mock-epic language, see Fowler 

1987, 41. 

58 Van Sickle 1975a, 6. 

59 On this point, see Slings in Bremer et al. 1987, 
31—32; Eckerman 2011, 11—14. 

60 For the similarities between the two poetic 
accounts of seduction, see especially Van Sickle 
1975b, 126—129; Henderson 1976, 165—166; 
Fowler 1987, 28—30. 

61 See especially the perceptive analysis ofMiralles 
et al. 1983, 137-143. 

62 Van Sickle 1975a, 12: “he does not get all he 
must have asked for.” 

63 Eckerman 2011, 17. Compare Henderson 1976, 
169—170. Eckerman stresses the unheroic qual¬ 
ity of those sex acts as an argument in favor of 


his conjecture that the girl gives the narrator a 
blow job. Only that “provides the male with a 
satisfying, ‘heroic’ climax.” 

64 For a brief but enlightening comparison, see 
Van Sickle 1975b, 125—126. 

65 tcov aAmva) cprjgiv dSeuicsa, pij T19 07 uaaa) 
pcopEbry paAa 6’ sialv fmEpcpiaAoi Korea 
Sfjpov- Kcd vb T19 <x> 5 ’ d 7 tr|(ji KaKcoxspoq 
dvxipoAijaa^- “X19 6’ 66e NanaiKaa sttetcu 
KaAoc; T8 [isyaq x£ ^£ivo<;; Ttob S£ piv £np£; 
Ttoaiq vn ol £aa£xai abxfl.” On Nausikaa’s 
extraordinary speech, see de Jong 2001, 166: 
“this is surely the most spectacular potential 
hs-speech of the Homeric epics: an imaginary, 
future speech, in which a speaker ascribes what 
in fact are his/her own feelings to an anonym¬ 
ous ‘someone’ (XL9).” 

66 Anth. Pal. 7.351 =Archil. test. 20 Gerber: oi)X£ XL 
7 tap 0 £vir|v f|axuvap£v obx£ xoidjat; obx£ 
riapov ... pa 0 £oh 9 Kcd 5 aipova 9 , onx’ sv 
ay mate; d'Sopxv ob 0 ’ "Hpqq sv p£yaAco 

X£| 4 £V£l. 

67 009 sp£ouaiv, epol 8 e k’ ov£iS£a xanxa y£v- 
oixo. ml 6’ aAAr| v£p£aa>, f\ xiq xoiabxa y£ 
p£^oi, f\ x’ a£Kr|xi cpiAmv 7taxpo9 Kal pqxpo^ 
eovxcnv avSpdai piayqxai, 7tpiv y’ apcpaSiov 
yapov £A 0 £iv. 

68 On the interpretation of this word in Nausi¬ 
kaa’s speech, see Heubeck, West, and Hains- 
worth 1988, 311. 

69 For the Homeric character of the address, see 
Campbell 1976, 152. For the unprecedented 
nature of the “matronymic,” see Koenen in 
Gelzer et al. 1974, 504. It has prompted specu¬ 
lation that the girl-protagonist is not in fact the 
sister, or full sister, of Neoboule. 

70 Caims 1990. 

71 “yi)va[i], cpaxiv pev xqv Ttpot; av0pcb7ta)[v 

K(XKT|V 

pf] X£Xpapijvrp9 pr|S£V- apcpl 6’ £i)(p[povi, 
epol p£Aija£i- [ 0 ]upov i'Agov x( 0 £o. 10 

89 xobxo 6ij xol xf|9 avoApiqq 6 ok[£o> 
f|K£LV; avqp xoi 6£iAo9 ap’ ecpaivopqv, 
oi)]6’ 0169 £ip’ eyd) [a]i)X09 066’ oi'cov ano. 
87 t]u 7 X(xpoci xol xov cpLA[£o]v[xa] pev cp[L]A£iy, 
xo]y 6’ 8 X 0 pov 8 X 0 cxfp£LV x£ [Ka]i kocko[ 15 
pn]ppq^. Aoya)L vuv x[col 6’ aAq] 0 £iri 7tap[a. 
7 to]Alv 6b xanxq[v £]7tLaxp£[(p£aJ.L[ 

ob]xoL 7 tox’ av 6 p £9 8 ^£[ 7 top 0 q]aav, ah 6 [s 
v]hv £iA £9 aixprjL Kap. p£y’ £]^ijp(a)) k[A]£ 09. 
K£ivq9 avaaa£ Kal x[upav]yiqv ex£- 20 
7 t[o]A[AoT|g[i 0 Jrj [v yi3Aa)xo9 a[v 0 p]cb 7 ta)v 
£a£aL.” 
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“Lady, have no fear of the evil rumour that 
people spread. As for kindly report(?), that will 
be my concern. Make your heart propitious. 
Do you think I have reached such a degree of 
misfortune? I seem to you then to be a base 
man, not the sort of person I am and my 
ancestors were. Indeed I know how to repay 
love with love and hatred with hate and biting 
abuse (?) like an ant. There is truth then in what 
I say. You move about this city (which?) men 
have never sacked, but now you have captured 
it with the spear and you have won great glory. 
Rule over it and retain your dominance; in 
truth you will be the envy of many people.” 
For the interpretation of this poem, which is 
difficult, see West 1974, 118—120; Clay, J. S. 
1986. 

72 For the gentleness of Odysseus, see Stanford 
1963, 31-32. 

73 Page 1964, 133, with emphasis added. Kirk¬ 
wood 1974, 220 n. 29, noted that even Page 
acknowledged that amometon, “blameless,” is 
employed in a significant manner, which Kirk¬ 
wood describes as “ironical.” 

74 Fowler 1987, 13—20. 

75 Stanford 1963, 90—91. The aptness of the com¬ 
parison with Priam’s description of Odysseus in 
H. 3.190—198 is suggested also by Kirkwood 1974, 
33; Whitehome 2012, 823. The passage in Iliad 
Book Three is also discussed in chapter three. 

76 Russo 1974, 147. 

77 Seidensticker 1978, 12. 

78 Seidensticker 1978, 20. 

79 For the ancient testimonia on the line of Archi- 
lochos, see West 1998, 12, apparatus to frag. 25. 

80 See Fowler 1987, 27, who argued, in this 
instance, that the similarities in language are 
unlikely to be coincidental. See also Snell 
1953, 47 - A longer fragment of Archilochos is 
comparable to what Odysseus says immediately 
before “our lives, our mood and mind.” Frag¬ 
ment 13 oW reads, in part, “often when men 
are lying prostrate on the dark earth [the gods] 
raise them upright from their misery, and often 
they overturn on their backs even those whose 
stance was very firm.” Odyssey 18.132—134 reads 
“So long as the gods grant him power, spring in 
his knees, he [man] thinks he will never suffer 
affliction down the years. But then, when the 
happy gods bring on the long hard times ...” 
Frankel 1973, 134, sees this fragment of Archi¬ 
lochos as a kind of quotation of the Odyssean 
passage. 


81 Snell 1953, 58—59: “Archilochus’ lines are so 
closely related, even in matters of detail, that 
he must have known Homer’s verses, and been 
influenced by them.” The connection was 
emphasized by Page 1964, 159; Whitehome 
2012, 823. Fowler 1979, 24—25, demurred. 

82 de Jong 2001, 485. 

83 See Kirkwood 1974, 34—35. 

84 Seidensticker 1978, 19. 

85 For the seventh century, see for example van 
Wees 1999; West 2011, 15—19. Burkert 1987, 
47: “by about 580/570 ... the whole of the Iliad 
appears to have been widely known, including 
those parts that are labelled later additions by the 
analysts: Phoinix, Dolon, Patroklos atla of Sophi- 
los, and the Ransom of Hektor. Even the last 
book of the Odyssey seems to have been 
around.” For the argument that the Odyssey 
had achieved roughly the form that it now has 
by 600 BC, see Stephanie West in Heubeck et al. 
1988, 33—40. One can still find serious arguments 
in favor of the traditional, eighth-century date 
for the epics: see, e.g., Lane Fox 2008, 360—364. 

86 See Touchefeu-Meynier 1992, 956—959, esp. 

nos. 88, 94, 109, 127. See also the 

“Aristonothos” krater: Izzet 2004. 

87 For the problem, see Gerber 1970, 64; West 
1974, 179—180. 

88 The cases for and against Mimnermos fragment 
2 W as an intentional allusion to Homeric poetry 
are well made in Gamer 1990, 3—8, and Burgess 
2001, 117—122. There are uncanny echoes of the 
Odyssey in other early Greek poets besides 
Archilochos: see Alkman frag. 80 PMG with 
Odyssey 12.47, frag- 81 with Od. 6.244 and 
7.311, frag. 84 with Od. 5.277. See also Alkaios 
frag. 44 Lobel-Page. Fowler 1987, 20—33, is 
skeptical that allusion is frequently being made 
to Homeric epic as early as seventh-century lyric 
poetry, but it is noteworthy that, of the twenty- 
eight cases examined in his book, fully twenty of 
them are passages of Archilochos. 

89 Hymn 1, lines 1—8, text and translation after 
West 2003b. For a seventh-century date for the 
poem, see West pp. 6—7. The implications of 
the poem for the understanding of poetic self- 
consciousness in the early Archaic period are 
nicely articulated by Pratt 1993, 24—26. 

90 Burgess 2001, 117. 

91 SeSIScxxev Se paAicrca "Opqpcx; Kcd xoix; 
aAAou<; iJjsuSfj XeyEiv 69 6 eT. saxi 5 s xobxo 
7capaAoyiap69 ... TtapaSsiypa 5 s xonxou xo 
ek xd)v NiTtxpmv. 
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92 On this passage, see Lucas 1968, 229; Pratt 
1993, 63-64. 

93 Kirkwood 1974, 37, noting the “great” verbal 
similarities between this passage of the Odyssey 
and Archilochos frag. 131W, nevertheless tries to 
distinguish them: “there is a crucial difference. 
Odysseus the beggar is still Odysseus the king.” 
The fact that Amphinomos does not understand 
the warning, and does not walk out of the hall 
and save his own life, shows that Odysseus the 
beggar is not Odysseus the king to Amphinomos. 

94 Greek text in the introduction above. For the 
passage’s fame, see Ford 1999. For a perceptive 
account of the rhetorical relation of the apologia 
to the hero’s situation in Phaiakia, see Most 
1989b. 

95 Ferrari, G. 1988, 54; Pratt 1993, 13. 

96 The distinction I am making was also explored 
by Clay, J. S. 1983, 9—25. Compare also Pucci 
1987, 226: “Odysseus takes over and, like a 
poet ( Od . 11.363—368), narrates the story of 
his survival and return. No Muse inspires him, 
and yet he charms and beguiles the Phaeacians 
who formerly had simply ‘enjoyed’ Demodo- 
cus’ song.” Odysseus is compared to a singer 
elsewhere in the Odyssey : 17.518—521 (discussed 
above in the introduction), and 21.406—411. 

97 See especially the lengthy consideration of the 
problem in Fenik 1974. 

98 For the significance of this, see Clay, J. S. 1983, 
25-28. 

99Higbie 1995, 163: “with this statement, 

I believe that Odysseus makes himself unique 
among Homeric figures: he is the only human 
ever to lie about his identity.” 

100 See especially Podlecki 1961, 129—131, on the 
deliberate nature of the occurrence of me tis in 
this passage. See also Austin 2009, 104—105 and 
passim, for the thematic significance of this play 
on names. Generally, Heubeck et al. 1989, 35. 
The passage is also discussed in an interesting 
essay by Collins 2012, 280—281, on the Odyssean 
roots of certain Nietzschean ideas about identify- 
formation, but it is possible that he underesti¬ 
mates the thematic significance of the passage in 
writing “certainly no Greek thinking of Odys¬ 
seus’ wordplay would seriously question what it 
really meant to be a no one.” A useful introduc¬ 
tion to the concept of metis in relation to the 
Odyssey may be found in Slatkin 1996, 234—237. 

101 For the passages and analysis, see Trahman 
1952; Walcot 1977; Most 1989a, 131—133; de 
Jong 2001, 326—328; Kelly 2008, 182—193. 


102 Compare Irwin 2005, 129 and n. 47. 

103 7toAAoi)9 pocncEi ycna usAaiva 7ioAi)a7t£p£a9 
av 0 pcb 7 tou 9 , v|/£n6£d x’ apxuvovxaq o 0 £v K£ 
T19 oi) 5 s iSoixo- aol 5 ’ £7ti psv popcpq £7t£0)v, 
£vi 5 £ cpp£V£<; saOXai. ph 0 ov 5 ’ cbc; ox’ aoiSoc; 
£7tiaxap£va)9 Kax£A£^a<;. 

104 Page 1964, 134. For the correct version of the 
poem, see Gerber 1970, n. 

105 Though it occurs twice in the Homeric Hymns, to 
Apollo [480], “I am the child of Zeus Apollo,” 
and to Dionysos [56], “I am Dionysos.” 

106 On this point, see Letoublon 2008, 57. 

107 See Heubeck et al. 1988, 73. Compare Fowler 
2004, 226: “[ostensibly, the epic singers regard 
themselves as her [the Muse’s] mouthpiece and 
submerge their personal identity in hers. In terms 
of oral poetics, one could say that the individual 
singer does not regard himself as anything but the 
latest instantiation of the tradition.” 

108 On this way of reading fragment iW, see Sei- 
densticker 1978, 13—15. On the significance of 
the position of eimi, see dejong 2001, 227—228. 

109 See Snell 1953, 51; Page 1964, 138-139. See also 
Gerber 1970, 41. 

no Fowler 1987, 26. 

in Admittedly, the preposition en is missing from 
the Homeric parallel. But see Kirkwood 1974, 
31 and n. 25. 

112 Snell 1953, 51. 

113 Letoublon 2008, 54—55: “In my opinion, the 
value of the allusion to this dangerous beverage 
is strongly ironic.” 

114 Fowler 1987, 17—18, 41, who suggested that the 
poem might be mock-heroic. See also Bowie 
1986, 16. 

115 Compare frag. 216W: “and what’s more 
I should be an auxiliary like a Carian.” 

116 Obbink 2005. My translations are after Obbink 

2006. 

117 E.g., a well-known Homeric noun-epithet 
combination, 7toAucpA(riapoi[o Qa\aoor\(;, 
“much-resounding sea,” almost certainly was 
employed. Cf. Archilochos ffag. 13W.3 and 
Barker and Christensen 2006, 14—15. 

118 The key letters are ]£0 in line 4. They are generally 
restored as part of a first-person plural verb. In this 
way, the narrator implicates himself and his con¬ 
temporaries in flight. See West 2006, 12; Swift 
2012, 143. It is possible that some contemporary 
historical military event is the point of departure 
for the poem. As Bowie 2010, 151, points out, 
however, it is possible to restore a first-person 
plural verb that allows the story of the triumph 
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ofTelephos and humiliation of the Achaians to be 
a freestanding narrative, told for its own sake. 

119 Swift 2012, 145. 

120 See Whitehome 2012. See also West 2006, 15. 

121 Barker et al. 2006, 33. 

122 Baxandall 1988, preface. 

123 Like the Cologne epode, the fragment contains 
language familiar from the Odyssey: lusimeles, 
“limb-loosening,” is used in the Odyssey to 
describe sleep (once post-coital, 23.343); 
“limb-loosening desire” ( luto gounata) to sleep 
with Penelope is the effect she has on the 
suitors (18.212—213). Page 1964, 139: “a trans¬ 
ference of Odyssean language and thought to a 
different meter.” 

124 Aristotle, Politics 1336 b 20—22. For the inter¬ 
pretation, see Nagy 1996, 218. 

125 Kantzios 2008, 38—40. 

126 Bowie 1986, 16. 

127 For the two nouns together, see Theogn. 

983-984: r||i£l9 5 ’ sv 0 aAir|ai cpiAov 

Kaxa 0 cop£ 0 a Bupov, ocpp’ sxi x£p 7 ta)Afj 9 
spy’ £pax£ivti cp£pr|, “let us give up our hearts 
to festivity, while they can still sustain pleasure’s 
lovely activities.” Compare the description of 
Herakles’ blessed life after death in the Odyssey 
(11.602-603): auxoq Ss |i£x’ aBavaxoiai 
0 £Oiai X£p 7 t£xai sv BaAipq, “he enjoys himself 
at feasts among the immortal gods.” Exactly the 
same noun-verb combination, thalieis terpsetai, 
occurs in Archil, frag. 13.2. 

128 The significance of frag. 215W for the under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the term “iambos” 
was recently explored in detail by Rotstein 
2010, 151—166. See also Dover 1964, 189; West 
1974, 25; Bartol 1993, 31—32; Brown 1997, 
48—49; Kantzios 2005, 2—4. 

129 For the reading of the Greek in this passage, 
and the interrelation of fragments 11W and 
13W, see Gerber 1970, 16-17. 

130 On the epic passage, see Stanford 1963, 67—68. 

131 For the reception of the speech, see Ford 1999. 

132 Barker et al. 2006, 30—32. 

CHAPTER 3 HIPPONAX AND HIS 

MAKE-BELIEVE ARTISTS 

1 Archilochos and Hipponax are brought 
together as poets of iamboi in Hipponax test. 
17a Degani. 

2 Compare & Z£i), 7ttix£p <Zd)>, 0 £<x>v ’OAup- 

7 UO)V TtaApU, XI [IOl)K sSa)KCX 9 xpuaov, 


apynpou fjcaApu, “Zeus, father Zeus, sultan 
of the Olympian gods, why have you not given 
me gold?” (fragment 38W). See also frag. 117W. 

3 For the interpretation, see West 1974, 29. 

4 For an attempt to reconstruct this mysterious 
crime narrative, see West 1974, 143—144. 

5 West 1974, 28—29. Even Frankel 1973, 214, 
much more committed than West to the idea 
that non-epic poetry of the Archaic period 
genuinely reflects the personal experiences of 
the poet, conceded that “here the intended 
effect is missing if one does not enjoy the play 
of riotous fancy which is involved with it. 
Hipponax is always playing a part, which is to 
be understood as such; he caricatures himself in 
order to amuse his auditors.” On the elite and 
aristocratic associations of the names of Hippo¬ 
nax and his parents, see Degani 1984, 24—25; 
Carey 2008, 96—97. 

6 Rosen 1988b, 37 n. 29. 

7 Carey 2008, 97. 

8 Stanford 1963, 76 n. 18. 

9 The comparison is well analyzed in Rosen 
1990, 15-17. 

10 Testimonia 19 and 19b Degani, the first of which 
occurs in Gerber as test. 5: 'l7t7td)vaKxa xov 
7 toirixfiv on povov pixpov y£V£(T 0 ai xo ac 5 |ia, 
tiAAti Kal A£7tx6v, aKpoxovov 6’ ouxax; coq ... 
K£vf]v Af|KU 0 ov paAAav piyiaxov xi Siaaxripa. 
A Homeric parallel for this description of Hippo¬ 
nax was identified long ago by Eustathios, who 
compared the scene in the Iliad (23.844—849) in 
which mighty Polypoites throws a discus. 

11 Rosen 1990, 11—15. 

12 Horn. II. 3.193: meion, the comparative of 
mikros. 

13 See Rosen 1990, 22—25, with references 
to Lob el. 

14 Hipponax frag. 17W. See Gerber 1999b, 461. 
On frag. 129W, see Degani 2007, 133 on fr. 127. 

15 Rosen 1988c; Brown 1988; Fowler 1990. 

16 Degani 1991, 41 on frag. 23D. Frag. 72W is a 
poem about Rhesos at Troy and his encounter 
with Odysseus and Diomedes during the same 
night raid, which suggests that Hipponax was 
familiar with Book Ten or the “Doloneia” of 
the Iliad. 

17 As Carey 2008, 96 nicely observed, this was the 
only cup the characters possessed. 

18 See Rosen 1988b, 35—37 for an attempt at 
reconstructing what the lovers are doing. 

19 On this point, see Koenen 1959, 114. 

20 Fowler 1987, 42. 
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21 Carey 2009, 164. 

22 The Suda (s. v. Boupalos) identified the Aris- 
tophanic line as a parody of Hipponax 
fragment 120W. 

23 See also fragment 15W: xi xcp xaAavxi Bou- 
7taAcp auvoiKpaat;, “why did you cohabit with 
the wretched Boupalos?” which conceivably is 
addressed to Arete. 

24 In addition to what follows, see fragments 95 
and 95aW. 

25 On the likelihood of the restoration, Bou- 
[palos], see Rosen 1988b, 34 n. 19; Rosen 
1990, 24 n. 42. 

26 Pliny, NH 36.4(12], trans. after Gerber in Hip¬ 
ponax test. no. 4: Hipponacti notabilis foeditas 
voltus erat; quam ob rem imaginem eius lasci- 
via iocosam hi proposuere ridentium circulis, 
quod Hipponax indignatus destrinxit amaritu- 
dinem carminum in tantum, ut credatur ali- 
quis ad laqueum eos conpulisse. For other 
testimonia on the feud between Hipponax 
and the sculptors, see West 1998, 109—no. 
I take up the one extant fragment of Hippo¬ 
nax in which the profession of Boupalos 
appears to be manifest (frag. 136W) shortly. 

27 A thorough account of the literary tradition on 
the Chian family may be found in Floren 1987, 
335 - 336 . 

28 Inscriptiones de Delos 1: no. 9. For a detailed 
study of the inscription, see Scherrer 1983. For 
further bibliography, see Kansteiner, Lehmann, 
Seidensticker, et al. 2007, 1—4. 

29 Archermos: Raubitschek 1949, 7—8 no. 3 
(=DAA no. 3); Mikkiades: IG XII 5.147, Jeffery 
1990, 294 n. 29. 

30 See Raubitschek 1949, 485; Ridgway 1986. For 
the scholion, see White 1914, 120. The scholiast 
identifies Karystos of Pergamon as his source, 
but perhaps meant Antigonos of Karystos, a 
writer who worked at Pergamon in the Hel¬ 
lenistic period. 

31 For a highly speculative restoration of the few 
remaining letters of the sculptor’s signature on 
the Siphnian Treasury, see Viviers 2002. 

32 4.30.6: Boi37iaAo9 5 £, vaonq xs oiico 5 opr|- 
aacrGai Kal ^cpa avfjp ayaGdc; nXaoai, Epup- 
vaioi^ ayaApa £pya^op£vo9 Tuxtr Ttpcbxo^ 
£7toir|(T£v a>v i'a|i£v ttoAov x£ exouoav £7ti xrj 
K£(paArj Kal xrj sx£pa x £L P l ^6 KaAoi 3 p£vov 
ApaAGdaq K£paq u7ro 'EAAqvcov. 

33 9-35-6: Kal Epupvaioiq xobxo pev sv xcp tepqj 
xcdv N£p£(j£a)v i)7t£p xcov ayaApaxcnv 
Xpuaoh Xapix£9 avaK£ivxai, X£xvr| 
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Bou7taAou ... Fl£pyapqvoi9 8 t cbaauxax; tv 
xcp AxxaAou GaAapcp, Boi)7tdAou Kal auxai. 

34 As Rosen 1988b, 31 n. 10, put it, “the testi¬ 
mony of Pausanias . .. gives us little reason to 
doubt ... that the 6 th c. Boupalos existed.” See 
also, for example, Raubitschek 1949, 486—487; 
Goodlett 1989, 48—53. 

35 In addition, there is widespread suspicion that 
Pliny’s identification of Melas as paterfamilias of 
the Chian clan of sculptors is based on a mis¬ 
reading of the name of the founder of the city of 
Chios. See, e.g., Ridgway 1986, 262 and n. 12. 
Healthy skepticism of the historical value of 
Pliny’s account of the Chian family in general 
is expressed by Sheedy 1985, 625. The unsys¬ 
tematic character of this section of Pliny is 
emphasized by Isager 1991, 147—149. 

36 On these points, see Heidenreich 1935, 
672—674; Shapiro 1993, 227; Villard, L. 1997, 
117; Bemmann 1997, 552. Rumpf 1936, 62—64, 
who attempted to defend the historicity of 
Pausanias’ claim, identified a single example of 
a deity represented with a hom of Amaltheia in 
red-figure vase-painting of the end of the sixth 
or early fifth century—and the deity is not 
even Tyche. 

37 Cook, J. M. 1958/1959, 32. 

38 Donohue 1988, 147. See also three statues in 
the Argive Heraion (2.17.4—5): a gold-and- 
ivory statue attributed to Polykleitos; an arch- 
aion agalma, an “ancient statue,” of Hera on a 
column (therefore a stone statue); and finally 
the archaiotaton, the “ oldest ” image of Hera, one 
made out of wild pear wood. In this passage, 
the word “archaion ” arguably indicates only that 
the statue of Hera on a column is later than the 
venerable peer-wood image. In addition, see 
10.4.9: at Daulis is a temple of Athena and an 
archaion agalma or ancient statue. But the 
wooden image ( xoanon ) is even older, palaio- 
teron, having been brought from Athens by 
Prokne according to the local people. There is 
no certainty that either image was very old. In 
Pausanias, the word xoanon is used to refer to a 
wooden image of a god of any period: see 
Bennett 1917, 16—17; Rumpf 1936, 60—62; 
Donohue 1988, 140. 

39 The word archaion is used as a means of distin¬ 
guishing Roman from pre-Roman in another 
description (7.22.9): in Triteia, there is a temple 
of Athena, and an agalma of stone “belonging to 
our [time]” (eph* emon). The archaion or ancient 
statue was carried off to Rome according to the 
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locals. Here, the force of archaion seems primar¬ 
ily to be “pre-Roman,” which could mean 
anything from Archaic to Hellenistic. 

40 For a differing point of view, see Rumpf 1936, 
60-62. 

41 See Karanastassi 1992, 739 no. 3; Shapiro 
1993 , 173- 

42 Harrison 1986, 202. Pseudo-Plutarch, de musica, 
14,1136a, reports that there were three diminu¬ 
tive Graces on the hand of the statue of Apollo 
on Delos, now lost, attributed to Tektaios and 
Angelion. But, uniquely, those Graces report¬ 
edly held musical instruments, which suggests 
that originally the figures represented Muses. 

43 Harrison 1986, 196 no. 24 and passim. 

44 On the decoration of this building, see Zanker 
1988, 240-243. 

45 A fragmentary inscription from Pergamon 
(Frankel and Habicht 1890—1895, 1:39 no. 46) 
has been restored as the signature of Boupalos, 
because it contains a reference to Chios. There 
are difficulties with the interpretation: see 
Rumpf 1936, 58—59. For my purposes, what is 
noteworthy is that the inscription is Hellenistic. 

46 For the interest in Hipponax in the Hellenistic 
period, see Acosta-Hughes 2002. 

47 This is not the first time it has been suggested 
that the works of Boupalos are Archaistic. 
Heidenreich 1935 also argued that the sculp¬ 
tures attributed to Boupalos by Pausanais 
were second century BC in date (though he 
did not doubt that there was an Archaic sculp¬ 
tor named Boupalos). A point-for-point rebut¬ 
tal was mounted by Rumpf 1936. As I hope to 
have shown in this chapter, a more compelling 
case can be made than Heidenreich mounted. 
For the argument, see Fullerton 1987, 269. 
See also Villard, L. 1997, 124, and Fullerton 
1990, 27—28 n. 66, 85—86. Long ago, Robert 
1886, 117, anticipated Heidenreich’s argument. 

48 For a detailed discussion of the references to 
Daidalos in Pausanias, see Morris 1992, 
246—251; Arafat 1996, 67—74. 

49 Morris 1992, 249. 

50 Osborne 1985. 

51 Delivorrias 1984, 10. 

52 Porter 2001, 73—74. See also Hutton 2005, 314. 

53 Compare Hutton 2005, 316. 

54 Perhaps not surprisingly, the name is unattested 
as a historical Greek name: see LGPN and 
Rosen 1988b, 32—33. 

55 Compare Hughes 1996, 211: “overlooked in all 
of these lines of discussion is the simple but 


essential fact that Boupalus and Athenis are 
sculptors, and it is the creation of a product of 
their art that, according to the testimonia, 
arouses the poet’s wrath.” 

56 On this point, see also D’Acunto 2007, 245, 
who presumes, however, the historical exist¬ 
ence of an Archaic sculptor named Boupalos. 

57 And possibly to the lovely movement of the 
choral performers singing and dancing Pindar’s 
ode: see Steiner, D. 2001, 137. 

58 Fragment 581 in Campbell 1991: 

xi9 Ksv aivfja£i£ voco mauvo^ AivSou vasxav 
KAeopouAov, 

devaoiq 7 ioxapoT9 avBsai x’ siapivoiq 
asAlou x£ cpAoyl xputf£«9 x£ oe Aavaq 
Kal GaAaaaaiaiai Sivau; avxl 0 £vxa |i£voq 
axdAaq; 

d7iavxa yap saxi 0 £cav fjoatn- A( 0 ov 8 e 
Kal ppox£oi TtaAdpat 0 pabovxi- poapoh 
cpooxo^ a 8 e pobAa. 

59 Gentili 1988, 164: Pindar saw his poetry “as a 
craft—existing, technically, on the same level as 
one of the figurative arts.” 

60 Texts in Degani 1991, 3—4 nos. 7—9; West 1998, 
109-110; Gerber 1999b, 344 nos. 3-4, 350 
no. 11. 

61 Zanker 1995, 20. 

62 This point was conceded by Zinserling 1967, 
19-20. 

63 Giuliani 1997, 984—990. 

64 Boston 10.216, ARV 2 81, BAPD 200661. 
Dasen 1993, 169. For this sort of imagery, see 
also Mitchell 2009, 34—35, 235—248. 

65 Athens, NM Acropolis 1073, BAPD 16393. For 
defecation in vase-painting, see Cohen and Sha¬ 
piro 2002, 88—89. The series of late Archaic vase- 
paintings of men with extraordinary physiogno¬ 
mies is discussed in detail in Metzler 1971, 81—99. 

66 See Shapiro 1988, esp. nos. 4—5. 

67 Vatican 16552, cup, ARV 2 916,183, Painter of 
Bologna 417, BAPD 211120. Lissarrague 2000, 
136-138. 

68 New York 07.286.47, ARV 2 175, name-vase of 
the Hegesiboulos Painter, BAPD 201603. For a 
detailed discussion of earlier interpretations of 
the man, see Moore 2008, 14—16. She empha¬ 
sized the significant differences between the old 
man on the Hegesiboulos cup and the hyper- 
cephalic men on the cups in Boston (figure 22), 
Athens, Rome, and elsewhere. She is right to 
emphasize the differences in degree, but I am 
not persuaded that they amount to differences 
in kind or genre. 
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69 Athens, Third Ephoreia (A 5040), BAPD 6101, 
published and attributed to Euphronios by 
Papoutsaki-Serbeti 1980, illustrated and dis¬ 
cussed in Moore 2008, 16—17, 3 2 n - 47 an d 36 
n. 104. I return to the many similarities 
between the two cups in chapter seven. 

70 On this fragment, see esp. D’Acunto 2007, 
244—246. 

71 The text is admittedly difficult. My argument 
accepts as a working assumption La Penna’s 
reading of the text. For a defense of his reading, 
and the identification of Medusa as Boupalos, 
see Rosen 1988a, 292 n. 8 and passim. 

72 Degani 1984, 61. 

73 See also Nonnos Dionysiaka 47.559—563 and the 
fifth-century historian Pherekydes 3 F 11 lines 
14—16 in Fowler 2000, 281. 

74 Deonna 1927, 231—232. For the representation 
of the gorgon, see the general survey of Kraus- 
kopf and Dahlinger 1988. For the early repre¬ 
sentations of Artemis, see Kahil 1984, 624—629. 
On the affinities between Artemis and Gorgo, 
see Vemant 1991b, 195; Topper2007, non. 10. 

75 Which appears to have been coterminus with 
the earliest occurrence of the visual motif in art. 
See, e.g., Paris, Louvre CA 795, Cycladic relief 
pithos, ca. 670 BC, Krauskopf et al. 1988, 
pi. 183 Gorgo, Gorgones 290. On this point, 
see Benson 1967. 

76 On this point, see Frontisi-Ducroux 2003, 
262—263, an d Mack, below. 

77 Frag. 78c. 18—21, text and translation after Som- 
merstein 2008. Fea[rsome look in its eyes] is 
based on the restoration (po[( 3 ov (3A£7tO)v] for 
cpo[p long-short-long]. 

78 On this point, see Green 1982; Ferrari, G. 1986, 
19—20; Steiner, D. 2001, 45—48. On this frag¬ 
ment of Aischylos, see also Fledreen 2007a, 
234—236, with further bibliography. 

79 Mack 2002, 574. 

80 On this motif, see Vemant 1991c, 147—149; 
Balensiefen 1990, 113—129. 

81 Mack 2002, 593. 

82 Schol. Hephaisteion p. 281.8 Consbruch=West 
1998, 64. 

83 Burnett 1983, 20: “That would be success: that 
would be the mark of excellence.” Compare 
Hendrickson 1925, 103: “a crystallization of popu¬ 
lar belief in the invective power of the iambists.” 

84 New York 31.11.4, standlet, ABV 78,12, signed 
by Kleitias as painter and Ergotimos as potter, 
BAPD 300735. See the survey of scholarly 
responses in Halliwell 2008, 539. 
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85 Aristophanes fragment 130 Henderson. For 
analogs within the visual arts, see Green 1982. 

86 Compare Aristophanes Peace 474. 

87 Pollux 7.108, discussed in Faraone 1992, 55. 

88 Topper 2007. 

89 Vernant 1991a, 113. See also Vemant and 

Frontisi-Ducroux 1988, 192—194; Vemant 

1991c, 144. 

90 See also Masson 1962, 120. 

91 ’Ev 6’ £x( 0 £i v£tov paAaKf]v, 7U£ipav apoupav, 
£up£iav Tpl7toAov- 7toAAol 6’ apoxfjp£9 sv 

avxrj 

^£ny£a Siv£i 3 ovx£<^ sAaaxp£ov sv 0 a kcu £V 0 a. 
o'i 5 ’ 07 t 6 x£ axp£i]/avx£9 iKoiaxo xeAgov 
apoupqq, 

xoTai 6’ 87 t£ix’ ev x £ P ai S£ 7 ta 9 |i£Air| 5£09 
oivou (545) 

S6 cjk£V avfjp £7tiG)v• xoi 6£ axp£i|;aaKOv av’ 
oypouq, 

l£|l£V 0 l V £1010 pa 0 £lr )9 X£AOOV iK£G 0 (Xl. 
f\ 68 |I£AaiV£X’ O 7 tLa 0 £V, dpr)pO|l£Vp 6s £CpK£l, 
Xpuadr) 7 t£p £oboa- xo 8 r\ 7 t£pl 0 ahpa 
X£XUKX 0 . 

92 As quoted in de Jong 2011, 1. Compare Francis 
2009, 10: “as if the shield were running some 
sort of movie in animated metal.” But Giuliani 
2003, 42, is more inclined to see in the anima¬ 
tion a reminder of the divine craftsmanship of 
the shield. 

93 Becker 1995, 21, 56, 80 and passim. See also 
Hubbard 1992, 26—27. 

94 A point nicely demonstrated by Heffeman 
1993 , 13 - 

95 Auerbach 1953, 6. 

96 ’Ev 6s x°po v TEOIKiAAe 7t£piicAux69 

&pcpiyuf|£i9, 

XCp IK£AoV OlOV 7T0X’ EVl KvOXTCQ £l)p£ir| 
Aa(6aAo9 qaKr)a£v KaAAi7tAoKapcp Apia6vp. 

97 Edwards, M. W. 1991, 228—229. 

98 That the word choros in the epic text cannot 
mean merely a physical structure is persua¬ 
sively argued by Schadewaldt 1944, 442 n. 1. 
See also Morris 1992, 13—15; Lonsdale 1995, 
273 n. 3- 

99 For the importance of Daidalos in this passage, 
see Heffeman 1993, 14—15. The rival was Dai¬ 
dalos’ nephew Perdix or Kalos or Talos. The 
story is old, for it is attested in Hellanikos 
FGrHist 323a F 22a=Fowler 2000, 222—223 
no. 169. For the potter’s wheel, see Diod. 4.76. 
The sources and variations of the story are 
considered by Morris 1992, 259—260; Gantz 
1993, 262; Fowler 2013, 480—481. 
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100 Translation after Sypher in Steinberg 2001, 
27-28. 

101 Becker 2003. 

102 Taplin 1980, 11—18. 

103 Many of the issues touched on my account of the 
shield of Achilles were recendy and sympathetic¬ 
ally addressed in Squire 2013, 158—161 and passim. 

104 The little poem may have had a significant 
afterlife within Kallimachos’ Hellenistic project 
of artistic criticism, if Hughes 1996, 214—215, is 
correct in reading the name of Mimnes in the 
fragmentary remains of Iambus 13. 

105 On the reconstruction of the poem, see West 
1974, 146—147. For the name, Rosen 1988b, 
39—40. Aischulides is attested as a personal name 
in the Archaic period only at Athens, as a 
dedicant of a monument to Athena dating to 
around 510—500 BC: IG I 3 635, Raubitschek 
1949, 55 no. 54. 

106 Schol. Ovid lb. 447 =Degani 1991, 5 no. iod. 

107 For this interest, see Hedreen 2006, 308—311. 

108 I thank Mario Tello for calling my attention to 
the significance of the diminutives in this poem. 

109 Bowie 2008, 139—141. 

no IG I 3 856 is a marble base from the Athenian 
Acropolis with a dedication from Phaidros and 
the artist’s signature ofEuphron. 857 is part of a 
marble pillar, dedicated by [Sm]ikuthe, 
and made by Euphron. 1018 is marble base in 
the Peiraios museum with a dedication 
to Hermes and an artist’s signature of Euphron 
of Paros. All three of the inscriptions are dated 
to between 470 and 450 BC. On the Acropolis 
dedications, see Raubitschek 1949, 500—501. 

in One further possible indication of interest, 
within the work of Euphronios, in iambic 
poetry, is the name of one of the silens on the 
calyx krater in Paris attributed to the artist 
(Louvre G33, ARV 2 14,4, BAPD 200066). 
The most remarkable of all the figures on this 
vase, figure 10, the silen shown frontally, 
dancing on one foot, sizably endowed, bears 
the name vavpot; or lavpot;. The closest name 
or word is iambos. For this reading of the name, 
see Kossatz-Deissmann 1991, 154. 

CHAPTER 4 HEPHAISTOS IN EPIC: 

ANALOG OF ODYSSEUS AND 

ANTITHESIS TO THERSITES 

1 Hephaist. Ench. 5.4 in Hipponax test. 13 Ger¬ 
ber: 8CJTLV 87 riar||!Ov sv T019 dKaxaAijKTOL^ 


Kal to x^Aov KaAonjiEvov, 07 t£p tlvs^ pev 
l7t7tcbvaKT09 ... Ebprpid cpaai. 

2 Tractatus Harleianus in Ananius test. 2 Gerber: 
to onv 7iaAaiov iappucov SiaipEvtai sic; to 

KGOpiKOV, TO TpayiKOV, TO (TCXTOplKOV, TO 
'l7r7ta)vdKT8iov to Kal x^Aov. 

3 See, e.g., Battezzato 2009, 137. For the attribu¬ 
tion of the invention of this meter to Hippo¬ 
nax, see testimonia 24—27 in Degani. 

4 The peculiar idea that physical deformity 
and technological or artistic prowess went hand 
in hand appears elsewhere in early Greek 
poetry. The trio of Kyklopes who manufacture 
thunderbolts for Zeus are the first creatures 
in Hesiod’s Theogony to be singled out for 
physical abnormality: “these were like the gods 
in other regards, but only one eye was set 
in their foreheads” (141—143 trans. Most). 
But Hephaistos is by far the best-known phys¬ 
ically imperfect yet technically sublime 
artisan god. 

5 |i£Ta Se acpiv £|1 £Atu£T0 0£iO9 do 1669 

(poppi^cov. On this possibility, see Edwards, 
M. W. 1991, 230 on lines 604—606. 

6 ? H, Kal arc’ aKpo0£TOio 7t£Aa)p a'(r|TOV 

dv£crcr) 

XcoAeucov- u7to 8s Kvfjgai pcoovTO apaiai ... 
a7t6yycp 6’ apcpl 7rp6aa)7ta Kal apcpca x^p’ 
aTtopopyvu 

ai>x£va T£ (TTipapdv Kal crnj 0 £a Aaxvf|£VTa, 
Sb 8 e xltcov’, eA£ 8 e aKfj7n:pov 7taxb, ( 3 rj Se 
0 bpa^£ 

XgoAeuoov- U7i6 8’ dpcpi7toAoi pcbovTO avaKTi. 

7 See Sourvinou-Inwood 2003, 132, 136. 

8 Aischylos frags. 47—49 in Smyth/Lloyd-Jones; 
Hdt. 3.37; Burkert 1985, 281. 

9 Schol. Horn. II. 14.296. For commentary, see 
Hedreen 1992, 21. 

10 C09 £|i£ x^dv EOVTa A169 0 uyaTqp 

AcppoSrrri 

ai£V aTipa^Ei, cpiAm 8’ aiSqAov ’Apqa, 
obv£x’ o |i£V KaAot; te Kal dpTiTtot;, abxdp 
eycb y£ 

f|7t£8av69 yEvopqv. 

11 As far back as Burkert i960, 136—137. 

12 On those points of similarity, see Braswell 1982. 
See also Dobson 2003, 164, who identifies a 
number of parallels between this passage of the 
Odyssey and Archilochos frag. 114W. Odysseus is 
like the short general with curved shins and a big 
heart; Euryalos, the tall preening general. 

13 On this theme, see Alden 1997. More forceful 
but also more speculative is Olson 1989. 
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14 Zeitlin 1995, 128. 

15 For all those parallels, see Newton 1987, 13—15. 

16 On the sense that Odysseus has, for once, lost 
his cool, see de Jong 2009, 72—73. 

17 The antiquity of the second occurrence of the 
simile has been doubted: see Russo, Fernandez- 
Galiano, and Heubeck 1992, 329. For a spirited 
defense of the authenticity of both, see Zeitlin 
1995, 136. See also de Jong 2001, 555. 

18 The importance of ambush as the definitive 
skill of Odysseus is emphasized by Edwards, 
A. T. 1985, 18-40. 

19 For a brilliant analysis of the simile in relation to 
the bed and the hero, see Zeitlin 1995, 131—137. 

20 Starobinski 1975, 348—350. 

21 KCU piV (pO)Vf|aa 9 S 7 l£a 7 tT 8 pO£VTa 

7 tpoaqi 36 a- 

oi)6’ 6 y’ dAr] 0 £a £t7t£, 7taAiv 5 ’ 6 y£ M^eto 
pO0ov, 

aisv evi axf|0£aai voov 7ioAuK£p5£a vo)|icdv- 
“ 7 tuv 0 avopr|v ’I0aicr|9 .. 

22 de Jong 2009, 80—81. 

23 For a perceptive analysis of the passage, see de 
Jong 2009, 77 - 79 - 

24 These interactions and their implications have 
been thoroughly analyzed. See Harsh 1950; 
Amory 1963; Emlyn-Jones 1984; Mumaghan 
1987, 118—140; Williams, B. 1993, 48—49. 

25 Richard Ellman as quoted in Williams, B. 1993, 
184 n. 59. 

26 See Heubeck et al. 1988, 367; de Jong 2001, 
208-209. 

27 Brown 1989. See also Olson 1989, 142 n. 28. 

28 On this point, see Braswell 1971, 132; Burkert 
i960, 142. 

29 For agelasta, see Garvie 1994, 301—302; Alden 
1997, 5 X 7 ; Halliwell 2008, 80—81. 

30 See Lowry 1991, 96. 

31 Florence 4209, ABV 76,1, Kleitias, BAPD 
300000, discussed at length in chapter five. 
For the iconography of Ares and Aphrodite, 
see Delivorrias 1984, 123—125. 

32 Athens, NM, LIMC 2, pi. 364 Ares 60. Vari¬ 
ously dated from the late seventh to the mid¬ 
sixth century BC. See Shapiro 1995, n n. 88. 

33 Compare de Jong 2001, 209. 

34 A point partially appreciated by Dobson 
2003, 171. 

35 On this point, see Halliwell 2008, 60. 

36 Sikes 1940, 122; Kirk 1985, 113—114; Halliwell 
2008, 62. That interpretation goes back to 
ancient commentaries on the epic. 

37 Zeitlin 1989, 172, 193 n. 117. 
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38 On the ekphrasis of Euripides’ Ion, see Hannah 

2002. 

39 Zeitlin adds to the list of allusions in this scene 
the fact that Ion spills his drink onto the ground, 
just as Hephaistos spilled his seed onto the earth, 
resulting in the conception of Erichthonios. In 
her reading of the Euripidean passage, this is the 
primary point of evoking Hephaistos, for the 
engendering of Erichthonios, the idea of 
autochthonous origins, and the rape of a female 
by a male god are all major themes of this play. 

40 The point is appreciated by Halliwell 2008, 63. 
This interpretation of Hephaistos seems intuitively 
grasped by Panofsky 1972, 35: “a god whose very 
lucklessness, combined with rare gifts of humor¬ 
ous good nature and inventiveness, made him the 
most laughable and, at the same time, the most 
lovable figure of the pagan Pantheon.” 

41 McGlew 1989, 283—292, makes a case for inter¬ 
preting the test of the troops as a plausible 
rhetorical strategy, rather than an act of poor 
judgment. The text clearly states, however, that 
the Achaians would have abandoned the 
expedition had not the goddesses intervened. 
For an account that emphasizes Agamemnon’s 
failure of leadership, see Thalmann 1988, 7—10. 

42 I am unpersuaded by the arguments of Lowry 
1991, 32—40, 94, 98 and passim, that aischistos 
means “most shame-causing,” and not “most 
physically ugly.” His attempts to get around the 
clear, contextually established meanings of 
aischista, aischuno, and aischros in, say, Semonides 
7.73—74, Iliad 22.74— 1 75 , and Aristotle, Poetics 
1449 a 33—36, which entail physical or visual 
ugliness, are not compelling. 

43 For the argument that TCp (222) refers to Aga¬ 
memnon and not Thersites, see Postlethwaite 
1988, 134—135; Thalmann 1988, 18 and n. 44. 
On this point, the scholarship varies: see, e.g., 
de Jong 1999, 262—263. 

44 See Kirk 1985, 141: the language and syntax of 
the sentence “give it an almost pornographic 
flavour.” 

45 An excellent demonstration of the rhetorical rela¬ 
tionship between the speeches of Thersites and 
Achilles is offered by Postlethwaite 1988. For an 
appreciation of the speech as “a polished piece of 
invective,” see also Kirk 1985, 140—141. The cri¬ 
tique of the speech, in comparison in particular 
with those of Nestor, in Martin 1989, 109—113, 
does not deny the cogency of the argument. 

46 The “wild hyperbole” was observed by Rose 
1988, 21. 
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47 Lincoln 1994, 14—36. 

48 E.g., Griffin 1980, 10. 

49 On the difficult and disputed question of the 
extent to which the episode implies an ideol¬ 
ogy of class difference, see Geddes 1984, 22—23 
and passim; Thalmann 1988, 3—4 and esp. n. 7; 
Rose 1988. 

50 For discussion of the story in Pherekydes, and 
its relationship to the picture of Thersites in the 
Iliad, see Fowler 2013, 139—140. 

51 For the text of Proklos, see West 2003a, 
no— hi. See also the Tabula Capitolina, 
described in West 2013, 130—131. 

52 Burgess 2001, 9—12; West 2013, 135—136. 

53 Compare Stuurman 2004, 184: “He is ... the per¬ 
sonification of a thinkable discourse by Homer.” 

54 The difficult question of Thersites’ social status in 
Book Two is thoroughly reviewed by Marks 
2005. Additionally see Rosen 2003, 134, who 
also favors the idea that, in traditional epic 
poetry, Thersites was understood to be on more 
or less equal speaking terms with the heroes. 

55 Calhoun 1934, 305. 

56 Nagy 1999, 259—264. 

57 On the relevance of Thersites to the interpret¬ 
ation of the poetry of Archilochos and Hippo- 
nax, see especially Riu 2008, 83 and passim. 

58 For the interpretation of melanochroos and oulo- 
karenos, “dark-skinned” and “curly-haired,” see 
Russo et al. 1992, 90. This passage was dis¬ 
cussed in chapter two in connection with 
Archilochos frag. 114W. 

59 Other reservations about Nagy’s reading of the 
Thersites episode may be found in Rosen 2007, 
69-78; Riu 2008. 

60 Compare Halliwell 2008, 69—71. 

61 Compare Halliwell 2008, 69, 71—72, 74. 

62 The comparison is nicely made by Marks 2005, 

17-23. 

63 Lincoln 1994, 22. 

64 Perhaps needless to say, this interpretation 
differs from the detailed and thoughtful psy¬ 
choanalytic reading of Hephaistos offered by 
Fineberg 2009, 307 and passim. 

CHAPTER 5 PICTORIAL 

SUBJECTIVITY AND THE SHIELD OF 

ACHILLES ON THE FRANCOIS VASE 

1 For a reconstruction of the hymn, see West 
2001. For the likelihood that the Uiad as we 


have it reflects an awareness of the story of the 
return of Hephaistos, see also Janko 1992, 192. 

2 For the text assigned to Libanios, see Lobel and 
Page 1955, 272; Gibson 2008, 15. 

3 West 2011, 292—293. 

4 Alkaios frag. 349(d) Lobel-Page—Campbell 
1982, 384-385. 

5 For the connections between the two stories, 
see Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1895, 224—225, 
who argued that the return of Hephaistos is 
likely to have been a model for Demodokos’ 
story. Mutual influence or interaction between 
two oral traditions is another way of thinking 
about the relationship. 

6 Florence 4209, ABV 76,1, BAPD 300000. For 
the inscriptions on the vase, see especially Cris- 
tofani, Marzi, et al. 1980; Wachter 1991. 

7 I advance an interpretation of the visual 
emphasis on procession in the iconography in 
Hedreen 2004. 

8 Beazley 1986, 29. 

9 The story was told in an epic entitled Dandis, 
which is of uncertain date but presumable 
not later than the end of the Archaic period: 
see Bemabe 1987, 122 no. 2. It was also 
depicted on the throne at Amyklai 
(Paus. 3.18.13), which is certainly Archaic in 
date. For the sources and visual representations, 
see Hermary and Jacquemin 1988, 629—630; 
Shapiro 1995, 1. 

10 This point is emphasized by Simon, Hirmer, 
and Hinner 1981, 75. For the goddess’ libidin¬ 
ous effect on anyone or anything she passes, see 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 68—74. 

11 For the general interpretation of the role of 
Aphrodite in this visual narrative, see Robert in 
Preller 1894, 1:177 n. 3, and, especially for the 
interpretation of the gesture of Aphrodite, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1895, 221. For reser¬ 
vations about the general interpretation, see Sha¬ 
piro 1995, 8. On the relative chronology of epic 
and the Francois vase, see comments below. 

12 Outside of Athenian art, silenoi are often repre¬ 
sented as having the hooves of a horse affixed 
to the legs of a man. Much rarer, and visually 
more striking, are silenoi made up of the entire 
rear leg of a horse, as here. For other examples, 
see Hedreen 1992, 149 n. 104. 

13 Beazley 1986, 25. See also Lissarrague 2001, 
20-21. 

14 Oakley and Sinos 1993, 38. 

15 This association is emphasized by Simon et al. 
1981, 72. 
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16 London 1971.11—1.1, Para 19,16 bis, BAPD 
350099, fully published by Williams, D. 1983. 
The relationship between the dinos and the Fran¬ 
cois vase is also considered by Stewart 1983, 
58—63; Carpenter 1986, 1—12. A fragmentary 
dinos attributed to the Painter of London B76, 
Chiusi 67371, BAPD 9022267, which must 
shortly postdate the Francois vase, is also decor¬ 
ated with an ambitious representation of the 
reception in honor of Peleus and Thetis, in which 
Hephaistos and Dionysos proceed on foot, rather 
than in chariots, and Hephaistos is relegated to 
the end of the procession. The vase was published 
by Iozzo 2009, 68—69, 71 and passim. 

17 Beazley 1986, 27. 

18 Beazley 1986, 29. 

19 Pythian 3.88—95: 

Axyovxai pav ppoxcov 

oApov u7i£pxaxov o'i ax^Tv, oiTs ml 
Xpuaap 7 tnKa)v 

|i£A7to|i£vav tv op£i Moiaav ... 
ml 0 £ol Saiaavxo 7tap’ dpcpoT£poic, 
ml Kpovou 7iou5ac pacnAfjac i'Sov xpu- 
a£aic sv sSpaic, s 5 va T£ 

Sx^avxo. See also Nemean 4.66—68: “[Peleus] 
beheld the fine circle of seats on which the 
lords of the sky and sea sat and revealed to 
him their gifts and his race’s power” (transla¬ 
tions after Race). 

20 Slatkin 1991, 53—84. 

21 Hoffmann 1987. 

22 For the identification of the amphora carried by 
Dionysos as an S-O-S amphora, see Arias, 
Shefton, and Hirmer 1962, 289. For the type, 
see Johnston and Jones 1978. For the function 
of the vase, see Docter 1991. 

23 Rumpf 1953, 470. See Horn. II. 23.83—92, Od. 
24.71—77, and Stesichoros hag. 234 
PMG= Campbell 1991, 162—163. For the rela¬ 
tionship of the story to the return of Hephais¬ 
tos, see Hedreen 1992, 21. 

24 The history of the debate is well documented 
by Moore 2011, 4—6. Important contributions 
include Schaus 1986; Haslam 1991. See also 
Giuliani 2003, 148—150. 

25 For additional possible antiquarian connota¬ 
tions of the S-O-S amphora on the Francois 
vase, see the suggestion made by Pinney in 
Stewart 1983, 70 n. 4. For old-fashioned vases 
within other vase-paintings, see Oenbrink 
1996, 117. 

26 The ash branch that became the spear was 
given to Peleus at his wedding according to 


Kypria hag. 4 in West 2003a, 84—85 (hag. 3 
Bemabe). Compare Horn. U. 16.140—144, 
which identifies the ash as a gift to Peleus from 
Cheiron but does not specify the occasion. For 
the argument that the branch carried in the 
vase-painting is the original ash, see Stewart 
1983, 64—65; Moore 2011, 7—8. Cheiron’s 
branch is also hung with prey, which has 
reminded many commentators that Cheiron 
would feed the child of the marital union of 
Peleus and Thetis, Achilles, on the entrails of 
young prey. For the story, see Robertson, D. S. 
1940. Compare Beazley 1986, 10. 

27 On the names in Hesiod, see West 1966, 
180—182. Even the order in which the names 
occur on the Francois vase matches, in part, the 
enumeration of the goddesses in the Hesiodic 
account: see Wachter 1991, 107—108. 

28 Wachter 1991, 104, 108. 

29 Stewart 1983, 55—63. 

30 For the way in which the story was told in 
Stesichoros, see Haslam 1991, 36—40. For the 
chronology of Stesichoros, see the careful study 
of West 1971, 306 and passim, who dates the 
poet’s activities 560—540 and not earlier 
than 570. 

31 Osborne and Pappas 2007, 134. 

32 Steinberg 2001, 25, see also 14. 

33 A slightly later, mid-sixth-century date was 
advocated by West 1985, 136—137. But many 
scholars believe the poem to be earlier. Hirsch- 
berger 2004, 42—49, concluded that the poem 
was composed between 630 and 590 and not 
later. Janko 2011, 41—43, believes that the argu¬ 
ments for a sixth-century date are flawed, and 
that the poem is closely comparable in diction 
and language to the much earlier Theogony, of 
which it is a sequel. He believes that the ancient 
attribution of the Catalogue to Hesiod is 
justifiable. 

34 Fragment 98.16—19 (=150 MW), text and trans¬ 
lation after Most though omitting for the 
moment his restorations. 

35 Henrichs 1983, 40; West 1985, 178; Dasen 1994, 
594. For the epithet used of Poseidon, see 
Theogony 441, 456, 930. 

36 The text is after Luppe 1984, no, 114—115. 

37 Luppe 1984, 116—117. The translation is after 
Most 2007, 170—171, who accepted Luppe’s 
reading. Luppe argued that there is enough 
space in the lacuna in line 16 for the letters 
spelling “Hephaistos” but not enough space 
for other proposed restorations. He also 
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pointed out that the name of Hephaistos would 
fit metrically into the lacuna at the beginning of 
line 19, giving the meaning “all belong to the 
lineage of the kreiontos, ‘sovereign,’ loud- 
sounding Hephaistos.” Admittedly, the epithet 
kreion is not attested elsewhere in epic poetry 
for Hephaistos. See also Hirschberger 2004, 
324—325, who gives this identification of the 
“loud-sounding” god in line 19 more attention 
than any other suggestion. The epithet eriktu- 
pos, “loud-sounding,” is appropriate not just for 
Poseidon, but also for Zeus: see Grenfell and 
Hunt 1915, 50. It would also be completely 
appropriate for a god who hammers on anvils 
all day. In a different tradition, Hephaistos is the 
father of another mythological group some¬ 
times characterized as diminutive, the Kabeiroi: 
see Dasen 1993, 194—196. 

38 For details, see Carpenter 1986, 11, 97; Carpen¬ 
ter 1997, 93; Ferrari, G. 1986, 11, 16—18. 

39 The question was recently and thoroughly 
explored by Mary Moore 2011, 2—3, who per¬ 
suasively argued that the pose signifies neither 
dancing nor swift motion. 

40 Contrast the image immediately above, of a 
winged goddess who, in contrast to Ajax, 
effortlessly (she is a goddess) lifts wild animals, 
like kittens, by the scruffs of their necks. The 
impression that Ajax is not moving quickly but 
lifting a heavy object is also given by compari¬ 
sons with figures elsewhere on the Francois 
vase, who really are best understood as running 
because the front foot is off the ground (e.g., 
Achilles, Polyxena, Pheidimos). Other repre¬ 
sentations of Ajax carrying the body off of the 
battlefield also suggest that the hero moved 
slowly and heavily: see Kossatz-Deissmann 
1981, 185-193. 

41 Frontisi-Ducroux 1995, 81—97. 

42 Frontisi-Ducroux 1995, 19—20, 88, 90. 

43 It is worth recalling that Athena, having 
invented the aulos (which is played like the 
syrinx, by puffing up the cheeks), discarded it 
when she saw a reflection of her face as she 
played the instrument and it distorted her 
appearance. For the sources, see Gantz 1993, 
86-87. 

44 Beazley 1986, 26. 

45 Poseidon, for example, lifts an enormous rock 
that represents an entire island on a pyxis in 
Malibu 90.AE.15, plus other fragments, ca. 550 
BC, attributed to the BMN Painter, 
BAPD 10148. 


46 For those ideas, see Beazley 1986, 32; Wachter 
1991, 97; Snodgrass 1998, 120; Giuliani 2003, 
144-146. 

47 Snodgrass 1998, 118—119, conceded that “the 
whole episode will have been one of Homer’s 
personal contributions to Greek legend... 
[T]he Iliad probably remains the likeliest inspir¬ 
ation for this treatment of the theme.” Even 
Burgess 2001, 81, accepts the idea that the 
funeral games for Patroklos derive from the 
Iliad, and he is skeptical that Patroklos in his 
entirety originated in the epic. There is also a 
small but important fragment of a dinos of 
around 580—570 BC signed by the Athenian 
vase-painter Sophilos, Kleitias’ immediate pre¬ 
decessor (Athens, NM 15499, ABV 39,16, 
BAPD 305075). On the fragment are parts of 
a grandstand of spectators, a racing chariot 
team, part of the name of Achilles, and the 
inscription IlaTpOKAuc; dxAa, “games for 
Patroklos.” Titles, giving the general subject 
of an entire, multi-figure scene, are virtually 
unknown in vase-painting. But titles are 
attested for individual parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey as early as the fifth century BC. On 
this point, see also Shapiro 1989, 44. 

48 Hippothoos appears to have been the name of a 
Kalydonian boar hunter in some accounts: see 
Huys 1997. Damasippos occurs eighteen times 
in the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, but not 
within Attica, and only twice before the fourth 
century. Hippothoos and Hippothon are virtu¬ 
ally unknown, appearing but three times each, 
Hippothon once in Attica, in the second 
century BC. 

49 See Amyx 1988, 553—554; Wachter 2001, 257; 
Osborne et al. 2007, 143—145. 

50 Several suggestions have been made, but they 
are very different from mine: Lowenstam 1992, 
176, suggested that Kleitias is trying to say that 
“Odysseus is a superlative competitor but still 
inferior to Achilles.” Lattimore 1997 argued 
that the picture essentially condenses the entir¬ 
ety of the funeral games for Patroklos, in which 
Odysseus emerged, overall, as one of the big¬ 
gest winners. 

51 For the theme, see Edwards, A. T. 1985, 18—41. 

52 Gregory Nagy 1999, 22—24, 40, 42—<63, ingeni¬ 
ously argued that the first Song of Demodokos 
does not merely touch on the theme of metis 
versus bie underlying the Odyssey as a whole, 
but in fact represents an independent epic trad¬ 
ition in which Achilles and Odysseus come to 
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blows over the respective values of force and 
deception. Clay, J. S. 1983, 105, argued that the 
first song of Demodokos “both playfully and 
seriously, suggests an alternate Iliad.” For fur¬ 
ther details on the interpretation of the first 
song of Demodokos, see Hedreen 2001, 
I 73 -I 75 - 

53 On the passage, see the classic analysis of Deti- 
enne and Vemant 1978, 11—23. Where I depart 
from their analysis of this Homeric passage is in 
emphasizing that Antilochos’ post-race crisis- 
management is also part of a successful deploy¬ 
ment of metis. 

54 It is true that Achilles is said to have captured 
other Trojans or Trojan allies outside the walls 
of Troy ( Iliad 1.225—228, 11.101—107, 20.90—92, 
21.35—40), but those incidents celebrate, as 
much as anything else, his fleetness of foot 
(esp. 20.187—194). 

55 On those points, see Hedreen 2001, 86—87, 
165-167, 233-234. 

56 Athens, NM Acropolis 594a-b, ABV 77,8, 
BAPD 300731. See Hirayama 2010, 196. Com¬ 
pare Louvre E639, Corinthian column krater, 
Amyx 1988, 266,1; Barringer 1995, 72—73, pis. 
67—68. See also Krieger 1973, 77—80. Note that 
Peleus’ technique is familiar from Odyssey 
4.351-424. 

57 The earliest surviving literary account of the 
story even describes Ariadne instructing The¬ 
seus to try to approach the Minotaur stealthily 
while it slept: Pherekydes frag. 148 in Fowler 
2000, 352-353- 

58 Clay, J. S. 1983, 113. 

59 One fragment, depicting Perseus, is in 
Moscow, Pushkin 2986, ABV 77,2, BAPD 
300725. The other fragment, depicting Odys¬ 
seus (labelled) and Polyphemos, is in Basel, 
Cahn HC 1418, BAPD 7383, Hirayama 2010, 
236—237, no. B1.1. 

60 Both the return of Hephaistos and the ambush 
of Achilles were identified as celebrations of 
metis by Torelli 2013, 94, in his analysis of the 
thematic program of the Francois vase, but he 
did not associate them with Odysseus. 

61 For the names of the heroes traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with the Kalydonian boar hunt, and the 
literary sources, see Stewart 1983, 63 with notes 
34—35; Wachter 1991, 91—92. 

62 On Tochsamis, see Wachter 1991, 93—94: the 
second part of the name is non-Greek and 
reminiscent in sound of the second part of the 
name of a legendary Kimmerian king, 
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Lygdamis. For the opinion about archery, see 
Barringer 2004, 16. She offers an interpretation 
of the presence of strangely dressed archers 
within the Kalydonian boar hunt that associates 
it with the presence of the equally aberrant 
image of the female combatant Atalante. 

63 Ferrari Pinney 1983. 

64 For this kind of generic personal name else¬ 
where on the Francois vase, see the boy filling 
a hydria with water in the Troilos scene: his 
name, “Troon,” is derived from the name of 
his hometown or region, “Troia,” Troy City 
or Troad. 

65 Lissarrague 2001, 18. Compare Lezzi-Hafter 
2013, 170: “another approach recognizes a cer¬ 
tain ethnic and geographical partition: from the 
archers in Black Sea dress ... to the Pygmies 
(south of Egypt) . ..” Or Harari 2004, 166: the 
placement of the geranomachy around the foot 
of the vase is due to not “either a sort of 
conceptual degradation or a parodical counter¬ 
point, but to the expression of a topographic 
marginality.” Or Hoffmann 1987, 30—31. 

66 For a parallel polar opposition of Ethiopia and 
Scythia, see Hedreen 1991, 324—330. I am not 
persuaded by the arguments of Ivanchik 2005, 
109—no, that the figure of Kimmerios on the 
Francois vase evokes in no way an ethnic group 
or geographical region. The claim that the 
name was in circulation as a personal name, 
and did not refer to the ethnicity of the persons 
so named, stands on the thinnest of ice. There 
are a total of three attestations of the personal 
name Kimmerios in all of LGPN: one 
from Rhodes, one from Tenos, and one from 
Ephesos (Paus. 10.9.9), dating to the end of the 
fifth or the fourth century BC. On the basis 
of so few attestations, can one really claim that 
Kimmerios was a personal name circulating so 
widely and frequently that it carried no geo¬ 
graphical or historical connotations? For further 
reservations about Ivanchik’s argument, see 
Cohen 2012, 470—473. 

67 The sources include Kallimachos, Hymn to 
Delos (4) 307—315; Plutarch, Theseus 21, citing 
the early Hellenistic writer Dikaiarchos; Pollux 
4.101. 

68 For the argument that the moment shown is 

the arrival on Crete, see Dugas 1943, 9—11; 
Shapiro 1989, 146—147; Giuliani 2003, 

154—157, 294—296. For the idea that the dance 
is not the geranos, or no dance at all, see Giuliani 
and Shapiro, among others. 
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69 For a more detailed exposition of those discur¬ 
sive functions of the time and place and char¬ 
acter of the dance on the Francois vase, see 
Hedreen 2011, 498—503. 

70 Muellner 1990, 61—77. 

71 Muellner 1990, 82—89. 

72 Muellner 1990, 92. 

73 Muellner 1990, 94, 97. 

74 E.g., Calame 1997, 56. 

75 In contrast to scholia on 18.590, I understand 
choros to mean “dance” as much as “dance¬ 
floor.” I take entha, “there,” in 18.593, to refer 
not to the represented physical setting of the 
dance, but to the surface of the shield, like the 
word en in 18.590 and elsewhere. For the iden¬ 
tification of the dance on the shield with the 
dance performed by Theseus, see scholia b on 
18.591—592, in Erbse 1969—1988, 4:564—566, 
and Eustathios 1166 on 18.590, in van der Valk 
1971—1987, 4:102. For the way in which dance 
might have figured within the story of Ariadne, 
see further in Hedreen 2011, 503—506. 

76 See Shapiro 1989, 18—21, for an excellent dis¬ 
cussion of the evidence for the 566 date. See his 
pp. 41—43 for the arguments in favor of the idea 
that musical performances of various kinds go 
back to that date. For the question of how the 
fixation of the texts of Homer relate to activities 
at Athens in the sixth century, see Heubeck et al. 
1988, 36—40 (West);Janko 1992, 29—32. 

77 For the relationship between the two poetic 
descriptions of shields, see the analysis of Cook, 
R. M. 1937. There is a more positive appreci¬ 
ation of the Hesiodic shield in Martin 2005 . 

78 Shapiro 1984, 527 and passim; Wachter 1991, 
104—107. 

79 On the significance of the absence of personal 
names from the shield of Achilles, see Giuliani 
2003, 42-43. 

80 Eric Owen, as quoted in Taplin 1980, 12. 

81 Compare Lissarrague 2001, 19: “the geranos. . . 
which verbally echoes the scene on the foot of 
the vase.” 

82 I thank Francesco de Angelis and Richard Neer 
for enlightening discussion of this point. 

83 Shapiro 2013, 13. 

84 Mitchell 2009, 107. 

85 E.g., Stewart 1983, 67; Beazley 1986, 28. 

86 Sikes 1940, 122; Kirk 1985, 113—114; Halliwell 
2008, 62. That interpretation goes back to 
ancient commentaries on the epic. For Euripi¬ 
des’ important gloss on the passage, see chapter 
four. 


CHAPTER 6 FRONTALITY, 

SELF-REFERENCE, AND SOCIAL 

hierarchy: three archaic 

VASE-PAINTINGS 

1 New York 26.49, aryballos, ABV 83,4, BAPD 
300770. For the inscriptions, see Immerwahr 
1990, 27 no. 97. For a thorough description: 
Richter 1932. That the incised signature was 
not an afterthought but planned during the 
painting of the vase: Cohen 1991, 53—54. See 
also Mertens 1988, 429: “not only is the middle 
[satyr] directed straight ahead but below him is 
also the artist’s incised signature: 
NEAPXOEEFIOIEEENME. It seems as though 
Nearchos is addressing the viewer.” 

2 Wollheim 1987, 101: “[t]here are certain paint¬ 
ings that have a representational content in 
excess of what they represent. There is some¬ 
thing which cannot be seen in the painting: 
so the painting doesn’t represent that thing. 
But the thing is given to us along with what 
the painting represents: so it is part of the paint¬ 
ing’s representational content.” This interpret¬ 
ive approach was taken as long ago as Alois 
Riegl in The Gwup Portraiture of Holland of 
1902. See Hedreen 2007a, 232—234 and passim 
for further details. 

3 On the process of endowing an internal specta¬ 
tor with a repertoire, see Wollheim 1987, 
104, 129. 

4 Wollheim 1987, 129. On the lack of relevance 
of internal spectators who do not occupy the 
position of the external spectator, see 
pp.102—103. 

5 On the signature, see especially Cohen 1991, 
53 — 55 - 

6 For Sophilos as a writer, see Immerwahr 1990, 
21—22. For Nearchos, his p. 27. 

7 On this point, see Wollheim 1987, 43. 

8 New York 14.146.2 and Munich 2603, ARV 2 
9,1—2, BAPD 200038 and 200040. In the 
absence of the verb, some scholars have been 
reluctant to attribute the painting to the master 
himself. See Beazley, ARV 2 9; Richter 1934, 
553 - 554 ; Cohen 1977, 349 “ 353 - Beth Cohen 
considers the possibility that the name refers to 
the potting of the cups. Potters’ names occa¬ 
sionally occur on other vases without the verb 
epoiesen. 

9 For critiques of the apotropaic interpretation, 
see Ferrari, G. 1986, 11; Kunisch 1990, 20—21; 
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Martens 1992, 332—347; Mitchell 2009, 36—46. 
For this and other aspects of eye cups, see also 
Hedreen 2007a. 

10 For the relationship between some eye cups 
and the iconography of the gorgon, see Beazley 
and Magi 1939, 58; Beazley 1986, 62. For the 
identification of the faces of eye cups as silens, 
nymphs, a panther, or Dionysos, see Ferrari, 
G. 1986, 14—18; Kunisch 1990, 24—25; Steinhart 
1995, 55-6o. 

11 Boardman 1976, 288. Compare Keck 1988, 70. 

12 Neer 2002, 116. 

13 Wollheim 1987, 19—20. Compare Riegl 1985, 
144: “after all, what are new solutions, if 
not reconciliations of the conflicts that pre¬ 
ceded them?” For the basic idea, that one 
can retrospectively recognize significance in 
something that one did unintentionally, see 
Williams, B. 1993, 50, on Odyssey 22.154—156. 

14 Filipczak 1987, 202. 

15 Munich 8953, BAPD 6203. The cup was pub¬ 
lished by Ohly-Dumm 1974, 7—14. The cup 
was included in the recent study of small red- 
figure cups by Bohr 2009, 112 with 123 no. 
C 1, which includes a profile drawing. The 
spelling of the artist was once read as Eu 0 po- 
VL09, but it appears that Euphronios almost 
always wrote a “theta” with a dot inside the 
circle, rather than a stroke across it, as here. 
Elsewhere, he occasionally wrote the letter 
“phi” with a diagonal stroke, as here: compare 
plate XI. The remarks of Wegner 1979, 25 and 
n. 40, “one would hardly have taken [this cup] 
for a work of Euphronios without the signa¬ 
ture, so conventionally [like] earliest red-figure 
is the running Amazon .. . [and] the gorgo- 
neion corresponds ... in its size not to that 
which is attested for Euphronios,” exemplifies 
a scholarly tendency discussed in chapter 1, 
namely, a tendency to assume that Euphronios 
was unable or unwilling to paint in any manner 
other than the highly detailed and highly ori¬ 
ginal manner documented on some of his large, 
signed works. 

16 Seki 1988, 588. 

17 Bochum, Ruhr S489, Para 332,8 ter, BAPD 
352437. See also Hillert 1995, 182. For the close 
relationship between Euphronios and the Her- 
maios Painter in style, see Williams, D. 
1992, 82. 

18 New York 1997.388, 56, and 493, BAPD 
46026, thoroughly published by Mary Moore 
2010. A small number of illustrations and 


commentary on the inscriptions were provided 
by Kossatz-Deissmann 1991, 131—135, when the 
fragments were on loan at the Getty Museum. 
Although attributed to or associated with Lydos 
since its appearance, Moore pp. 41—43 has per¬ 
suasively argued that is not attributable to that 
ceramic artist. 

19 E.g., Ailian, VH 2:38, 41. For the occasions of 
women’s wine-drinking, see Burton 1998. For 
comedy, see Davidson 1997, 191. 

20 Berlin 3223, pelike, Para 393, Early Mannerist, 
BAPD 206777. F° r the subject generally, see 
Krauskopf, Simon and Simon 1997, 797 and 
passim. 

21 Paris, Cab. Med. 222, ABV 152,25, BAPD 
310452. Even earlier, perhaps as early as the 
fragmentary krater, is an amphora of the so- 
called Tyrrhenian type: Louvre E831, ABV 
103,108, BAPD 310107. It depicts six women 
dancing wildly around Dionysos with animals 
in their hands. 

22 E.g., London E362, ARV 2 585,34, Early Man¬ 
nerist, BAPD 206764. There is an important 
mythological distinction between the world 
and activities of the silens, on the one hand, 
and the narratives involving women maddened 
by Dionysos, on the other. There are also sig¬ 
nificant differences (as well as similarities) 
between the maenads and the traditional female 
companions of the silens—the nymphs. See 
Hedreen 1994. 

23 Fort Worth, BAPD 11686. 

24 For the character of Classical satyr-play, see, 

e.g., Simon 1982. On the question of the rela¬ 
tionship between Athenian vase-painting and 
satyr-play, see Lissarrague 1990c; Hedreen 
1992, 105—178; Hedreen 2006, 315—317; 

Topper 2007, 97—98 and passim. 

25 The association of the name with the Trojan 
War may be attested on a mid-fifth-century 
vase as well, which puzzlingly depicts the 
departure of Achilles and Oukalegon from 
Agamemnon and Kymothea: see Paris, Cab. 
Med. 851, ARV 2 1251,41, Eretria Painter, 
BAPD 216978. 

26 Moore 2010, 24. Compare Kossatz-Deissmann 
1991, 131. 

27 Oenbrink 1996, 100—104. For the argument 
that numerous other depictions of figure¬ 
decorated vases are depictions of ceramic (as 
opposed to metallic) vases, see Oenbrink 
pp. 83—97. I n agreement that the vases depicted 
on the fragmentary New York krater are meant 
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to be understood as ceramic vases is Moore 
2010, 45 n. 33: “the scheme of decoration sup¬ 
ports his interpretation.” 

28 On this point, see also Oenbrink 1996, 
100—104. For rosettes around the rim of an 
amphora from the second quarter of the sixth 
century, see New York, Callimanopoulos 
(once Basel, Bloch), Para 31,10, Camtar Painter, 
BAPD 350207. 

29 Samos K898, ABV 151,18, BAPD 310445. 
A detailed commentary in Kreuzer 1998, 
65—68, 119 no. 29. 

30 For the identification of the subject, see Caskey 
and Beazley 1931—1963, 2: 95—99, no. 113. 
Venit 2006, 35—36 suggested that the decor¬ 
ation of the fictive vase offers a counterpoint 
to the image of harmonious silen-nymph rela¬ 
tions on the body of the vase. I like to think 
that the silens and nymphs embody seemingly 
opposing impulses of irresistable desire and 
confident self-mastery as part of their mythical 
personae: see Hedreen 2007b, 169—173. 

31 This point is nicely discussed by Mertens 1987, 
I7I-I73- 

32 An even earlier example is Cortona, Biblioteca 
communale, lebes fragments, KX Painter, 
BAPD 17899, which depicts a procession of 
silens carrying vases (amphora and column kra- 
ter). Noting the incised decoration on the 
column krater within this image, Venit 2006, 
30, suggested that this is perhaps the earliest 
extant representation of an ornamented clay 
vase. The pattern of reverse “Zs” on the neck 
corresponds to the stepped zigzag pattern on 
the vertical surfaces of the lips of Late Corinth¬ 
ian column kraters. Once again, the context of 
the fictive painted vase is the mythical 
Dionysiac world. 

33 Malibu 86.AE.113, BAPD 79. For other 
examples of black-figure vase-paintings of fig¬ 
ured kantharoi held by Dionysos, see Oenbrink 
1996, 129—130, A2 (the Malibu vase), A5, 
and A7. 

34 Eustathios on Horn. Od. 3.91. For the role of 
Naxos in the mythology of Dionysos, see Hed¬ 
reen 1992, 67—103. 

35 Compare Oenbrink 1996, 104—105. 

36 According to Rasmussen 1985, 33—34, 38 
(quote): “all the evidence suggests that the 
kantharos of Etruscan type, whether of metal 
or clay, strongly appealed to the Greeks.” See 
also Courbin 1953, 339—345; Brijder 1988, 
109—113. For the typology of Attic kantharoi, 


see Caskey et al. 1931—1963, 1: no. 17 on 95.36. 
Boiotian potters also manufactured a carinated 
form of kantharos in the sixth century, and 
Carpenter 1986, 119—121, argued that the Attic 
version was modelled on the Boiotian. If that 
were true, however, it would not necessarily 
alter the association or connotations of the 
carinated kantharos, among Attic or Boiotian 
or both schools of potters and their patrons, 
with Etruscan pottery. 

37 E.g., Munich 1447, amphora of Panathenaic 
shape, ABV 81,1, near the Painter of the 
Acropolis 606, BAPD 300761, ca. 560 BC 
according to CVA Munich 7, p. 31. For further 
examples of representations of Dionysos hold¬ 
ing a kantharos in Athenian vase-painting 
dating to 550 or earlier, see Moore 2010, 
33 with n. 71. On the association of the 
kantharos with Dionysos, see Caskey et al. 
1931—1963, 1: no. 17. Outside of Athenian 
vase-painting, the kantharos is associated with 
Dionysos even earlier, on a late seventh- 
century Cycladic amphora in the archaeological 
museum on Melos: Papastamos 1970, 55—56, 
pi. 10. On the restriction of the kantharos to 
Dionysiac, mythological scenes in Athenian 
vase-painting, see Cohen et al. 2002, 84. 

38 Komasts: Athens, Agora P334, dinos, ABV 23, 
connected with the Group of the Dresden 
Lekanis, BAPD 300278, Young 1935. For the 
association of the kantharos with Dionysos in 
Athenian vase-painting generally, see Gericke 
1970, 22—24. For the possibility that Herakles 
acquired the kantharos from Dionysos, see 
Hedreen 1992, 90. 

39 Seeberg 1971, 73 n. 10. The connection 
between the Etruscan origins of the kantharos 
and Dionysos is also touched on in Bonfante 
2002, 52. 

40 Seeberg 1971, 73. For the primitive associations 
of the drinking horn, see also Nonnos, Diony- 
siaka 12.360; Isler-Kerenyi 2007, 33—34. 

41 For arguments in support of the proposition 
that significant features of Dionysiac mythology 
and ritual were correlated with the ancient 
speculation about primitive life, see Hedreen 
2009a. More generally, see Topper 2012. 

42 See Sourvinou-Inwood 2003; Sourvinou- 
Inwood 2004 for detailed examinations of the 
complex mythology concerning the primitive 
populations of Greece. 

43 Rome, Museo del Foro 515366, BAPD 
9022287. 
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44 Simon 1997b, 292 with Vulcanus 70. For fur¬ 
ther references, see LIMC Supplement 2009, 
pi. 124 Hephaistos add. 1. 

45 Berlin F2294, ARV 2 400,1, BAPD 204340. 

46 Three other extant vases, contemporary with 
the cup, depict a metalworker finishing a helmet 
or shield for a female client, and two of the vase- 
paintings include the goddess Athena as a par¬ 
ticipant in the transaction. See Hermary et al. 
1988, 631, 650, for a list of vases. The presence of 
the goddess suggests that the scene is occurring 
in the mythical past. For the much earlier, well- 
known fragmentary kantharos signed by 
Nearchos, which depicts the arming of Achilles 
on one side, and appears to have included a 
fragment with the name of Hephaistos on the 
other side, see now Mommsen 2009, 55—56. For 
the pictorial tradition of Thetis participating in 
the transfer of weapons to her son, a good com¬ 
parison is Boston 01.8027, neck amphora, 
ABVi$2,2 r j, Amasis Painter, BAPD 310454. 
For the identification of the metalworker in 
the bowl of the name-vase of the Foundry 
Painter, see also Neils 2000, 75, who suggested 
that the disparity in the size of the feet of the 
artisan in the tondo of the cup establishes 
beyond doubt that he is Hephaistos. 

47 A sharp fomial and semantic analysis of the 
scene is offered by Neer 2002, 77—85. 

48 Geddes 1987, 323—324 and passim. 

49 Xenophon, Oikonomikos 4.2, trans. Marchant. 
This passage was discussed in the introduction. 
On the rules and practices surrounding the 
gymnasium, see Fisher 1998. 

50 Louvre F67, ABV 67,2, manner of the Heidel¬ 
berg Painter, BAPD 300605; Munich 1468, 
ABV 315,3, Painter of Cambridge 47, BAPD 
301629. 

51 Rome, Villa Giulia (once Malibu 83.AE.362), 
BAPD 13363. 

52 See Williams, D. 1991b, 58. 

53 For discussion of the pose, see Fehr 2009, 
129-136. 

54 Karlsruhe 67.90, BAPD 355, perhaps potted by 
Tleson, manner of the Centaur Painter. Thor¬ 
oughly published by Metzler 1969. 

55 The squatting posture taken by the laborers is 
also the posture not infrequently seen in repre¬ 
sentations of silens engaged in masturbation 
(e.g., figure 34). In literature, masturbation is 
associated stereotypically with slaves, who do 
not have the power or resources to have their 
way with anybody else. For these associations, 
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see Lissarrague 1990b, 57; Hedreen 2006, 
282—283. In one vase-painting, Berlin F2315, 
ARV 21, BAPD 200110, the two ideas of the 
low-status artisan and the socially marginal silen 
may be brought together: a squatting silen, 
oriented frontally to the viewer, with a large 
but flaccid phallus, is in close proximity to the 
artist’s signature, “Sosias epoiesen.” Wehgartner 
1997 proposed that the artist Sosias saw himself 
in the silen, whose squatting position is familiar 
from many other representations of artisans. 

56 Boston 01.8073, ARV 2 342,19, BAPD 203543, 
Beazley 1989, 42. 

57 Fehr 2009, 134, 136. Beazley 1989, 42, offered a 
similar reading of the cup in Boston, though its 
touch of humor leaves open the possibility that 
the scenario is invented: “As for the walking- 
stick leaning against the wall, and the strigil with 
oil-bottle hanging on the wall, they are not 
meaningless, although they have nothing to do 
with the potter’s craft: they symbolize the 
painter’s independence and point forward to 
the time when he will be free—shortly before 
sunset I wash, I dress, I take my stick, and 
you don’t see me again till the morning.” 
The mantled men observing the completion of 
the large bronze statue on the name-vase of the 
Foundry Painter were also identified as the 
sculptor-proprietors of the shop by Thompson 
1964, 324, who compared their interests in per¬ 
sonal hygiene with the description of Hephais¬ 
tos washing up in the Iliad (18.414—416). See also 
Mattusch 1980, 440—441. Arguing in favor of 
the idea that they represent men of leisure 
killing time by visiting workshops, see Zimmer 
1982, 12. 

58 Gombrich 1972, 5. 

59 Oxford G267 (V518), ARV 2 336,22, BAPD 
203459. CVA Oxford 1, p. 6 suggests that this 
and the Boston cup were painted by the 
same hand. 

60 Boston 62.613, ARV 2 I70i,i9bis, BAPD 
275647. 

61 The identification of the men as clients was 
persuasively argued by Neils 2000. It is also 
advocated by Ridgway 1993, 439—400; Smith 
2007, 92-93, 103- 

62 An excellent example is the roughly contem¬ 
porary cup in Malibu depicting three succes¬ 
sive, and causally interconnected, events from 
the short life of the Trojan War hero Ajax: 
Malibu 86.AE.286, Para 367,1 bis, Brygos 
Painter, BAPD 275946. 
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63 Thompson 1964, 325—327. 

64 Compare London E468, volute krater, ARV 2 
206,132, Berlin Painter, BAPD 201941, which 
depicts a nude, beardless warrior armed with a 
shield and spear, charging an opponent. Inscrip¬ 
tions identify the beardless hero as Achilles, his 
opponent as Hektor. An even closer parallel, 
formally, as Thompson noted, is provided by 
Athens, Agora P24113, cup, ARV 2 213,242, 
BAPD 202142, possibly an early work of the 
Berlin Painter: the position of the spear and shield 
are exactly as on the name-vase of the Foundry 
Painter. Although inscriptions are lacking, the 
identification of the subject as the duel between 
Achilles and Memnon is assured by the presence 
of the mothers of the heroes, a traditional feature 
of the iconography of this story. 

CHAPTER 7 WRITING AND 

INVENTION IN THE VASE-PAINTING 

OF EUPHRONIOS AND HIS CIRCLE 

1 The only chronologically comparable instance 
is the extraordinary testimonium concerning a 
(lost) self-portrait of the architect Theodoros of 
Samos (Pliny, NH 34.19 [83]), which associates 
him also with the creation of the Labyrinth. 
The testimonium is examined carefully by Zin- 
serling 1967, 290—294. 

2 Marcel Duchamp as Rrose Selavy, by Man Ray, 
ca. 1920—1921, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
57-49-1. 

3 Immerwahr 1971, 59 n. 7. 

4 Immerwahr 1982, 64—65. 

5 Wachter 1991, 104—105. 

6 Berlin 3151, merrythought cup, ABV 79, 
BAPD 300748. For the story, its sources, and 
its iconography, see Miller, M. C. 1997. 

7 On this point, see Kossatz-Deissmann 1991, 
131. The date given to the fragmentary krater 
in that publication (550—540 BC) seems too 
late: see Moore 2010, 21 (560—550). The earliest 
known silen to bear a personal name other than 
the generic Silenos is perhaps the silen on a 
fragment in a private collection attributed to 
Sophilos bearing the personal name [SJtratos : 
BAPD 9029557. 

8 For Stysippos, see Beazley, ARV 2 1609. Other¬ 
wise, the name is unattested in LQPN. 

9 Noting that the names of a few silens and 
nymphs on the “Chalkidean” vases attributed 


to the artist known as the Inscription Painter 
recur on Athenian vases, Wachter 2001, 
270—273, 285, suggested that at least some 
silen and nymph names were “in a way” 
traditional. But the Inscription Painter 
learned vase-painting, it appears, at Athens, 
at precisely the time when inventive personal 
names for silens and nymphs begin to circu¬ 
late on vases. 

10 It has long been recognized that the silens are 
creatures of art more than of poetry: see Simon 
1997a, 1109. 

11 All of those excerpts are from Goodman 
1976, 21. 

12 Goodman 1976, 21—22. 

13 Wollheim 1970, 535. 

14 Goodman 1976, 31—32. 

15 Goodman 1976, 32—33. The book also pushes 
back (p. 48) against “the popular conviction 
that excitation of emotions is a primary func¬ 
tion of art.” 

16 Naples 3240, ARV 2 1336,1, BAPD 217500. 
Immerwahr 1990, 115. 

17 Osborne 2010b, 156 and passim. 

18 For this reading of the vase, see especially 
Buschor in Furtwangler et al. 1900—1925, 
3:133. See also Arias et al. 1962, 378. 

19 Immerwahr 1990, 73. 

20 For the testimonia concerning the comic poet, 
see Rusten 2011, 135—136. 

21 Jeffery 1990, 366, pi. 72 no. 75. 

22 Vermeule 1965, 37. 

23 The uncertainty surrounding their identifica¬ 

tion is underscored by the disagreement over 
their social position: while Vermeule saw 
Ekphantides as a “tuneful aristocratic,” Dyfri 
Williams claimed that the men in this vase- 
painting are all members of Euphronios’ circle: 
“it is important to note that although Smikros 
and his friends are at a symposium, it is one 
without any of the aristocracy present.” See 
Williams, D. 2005, 280. Contrast Ohly 1971, 
229, 234: “Symposion der vomehmen 

Athener.” 

24 Vermeule 1965, 38, 35. 

25 See Bartalucci 1964, 243—250. Cf. Archilochos 
frags. 116, 250, 251, 331W, and Hipponax 
frag. 167W. 

26 On the interpretation of this fragment, see 
Brown 1995. 

27 Davidson 1997, 80—82, 91—93. 

28 Webster 1972, xiii—xiv. 
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29 Webster 1972, 42. 

30 Webster 1972, xv. Cole in the introduction to 
Gentili 1988, xii. 

31 Scodel 1992, 57. 

32 Baltimore: Walters 48.2240, ARV 2 1700, Pai- 
dikos egraphsen, BAPD 275636. Silens: London 
market, BAPD 12969: Paidikos ; Basel market, 
BAPD 16527: [Paijdikos. For the interpretation 
of the name “Paidikos” as the personal name of 
the silen, see Kossatz-Deissmann 1991, 165. 

33 Gotha 48, ARV 2 20, BAPD 200100. Ohly- 
Dumm 1974, 22 n. 11. 

34 London E139, skyphos, ARV 2 77,86, signed by 
Epiktetos as painter, BAPD 200613; Florence 2 
B 2, ARV 2 1554, skyphos fragment, unattrib¬ 
uted; Brussels An, skyphos, ARF 2 266,86, Syr- 
iskos Painter, BAPD 202767; Louvre C10818, 
skyphos, ARV 2 266,%7, Syriskos Painter, BAPD 
202768; Schwerin 708, skyphos, ARK 2 862,30, 
Pistoxenos Painter, BAPD 211358. 

35 Villa Giulia 866, ARV 2 264,67, an unusual 
shape of astragalos, name-vase of the Syriskos 
Painter, BAPD 202749. 

36 Mulgrave Castle, Whitby, Normanby, skyphos, 
Para 353,1, BAPD 352513, niaxoxcJEVoq 
[SJupiaKO^ £7toi[£9]£V in three lines; Mulgrave 
Castle, cup-skyphos, Para 353,2, BAPD 352514, 
IIicn:[oxa£v 09 ] 2 i)pi[aK]c >9 £7toi[£(T£v]. Beazley 
seems to have recorded those two signatures 
from direct examination (see Para 353). Dyfii 
Williams 2009, 316 n. 79 suggested that Syriskos 
and Pistoxenos were two separate artists run¬ 
ning one workshop. On the two vases in Mul¬ 
grave Castle, the verb, he suggested, is in the 
dual form. But Martin Robertson 1976, 42—43, 
seems confident in the singular form of 
the verb. 

37 Formerly Malibu 92.AE.6, now, it appears, 
Rome, Villa Giulia, calyx krater, BAPD 28083. 

38 Robertson, M. 1992, 136—140. 

39 Pevnick 2010. 

40 See Beazley, ABV 170, plus Swiss private col¬ 
lection, BAPD 9022850. 

41 Compare Williams, D. 2008, 161: “the potter 
named, wishfully perhaps, Priapos.” It is worth 
noting that the potter’s signatures are the earli¬ 
est occurrence of the name. Boston 10.185, bell 
krater, ARV 2 550,1, name-vase of the Early 
Classical Pan Painter, BAPD 206276, may con¬ 
tain the earliest extant representation of Pria¬ 
pos. See CB 2: no. 94. 

42 Athens, NM, Acrop. 833, black-glaze olpe frag¬ 
ment, ABV 170,2, BAPD 301083. 
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43 Boston 13.105, ABV 170,1, BAPD 301082. 

44 Beazley 1927—1928, 202 n. 4, with further 
bibliography. 

45 Boston 95.55, BAPD 9022340, nicely illustrated 
in Cohen 2006, 260—261. Ca. 520—510 BC. 

46 A similar juxtaposition of opposites occurs on the 
amusing late sixth-century cup in Oxford for¬ 
merly in the Bomford collection (Ashmolean 
1974.344, BAPD 396). The base takes the form 
of male genitalia similar in size and shape to those 
of the aidoia just considered. Around the tondo 
of the cup, there is an image of luxury-loving 
men, relaxing on the ground, enjoying wine and 
music in a lush vineyard. The company is 
attended by a petite cup-boy, ready to resupply 
the drinkers from an oinochoe. He faces an ivy- 
crowned drinker whose interests are erotic more 
than convivial. The sexual ambience of this 
group is homoerotic. The exterior of the cup 
points in a different direction. On each side of 
the vase, there is the frontal face of a silen. 
Viewed from one side, the cup permits the geni¬ 
talia to be seen as those of the silen depicted in 
part on the vase. This figure is traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with a different sexual orientation, a het¬ 
erosexual one, and with a very different 
physique, sporting an oversized phallus like that 
of Priapos. 

47 Brussels A891, ARV 2 771,2, BAPD 209537. 

48 For the stemless cup signed by Hegesiboulos, 
compare London D6 and D5, ARV 2 763,1—2, 
BAPD 209458 and 209459, the former signed 
[Sotjades epoiesen, the other, [Sotjades. For the 
tomb and its contents, see Tsingarida 2003; 
Williams, D. 2006. 

49 Robertson, M. 1992, 185—186. See also Wil¬ 
liams, D. 2006, 296. 

50 In Attica, it is attested only by the name of the 
potter. There are two occurrences of the name 
in LGPN 5a (coastal Asia Minor): the name of 
the father of the pre-Socratic philosopher 
Anaxagoras of Klazomenai (Diogenes Laertius 
2.3.6), and a Hellenistic occurrence. From Tha- 
sos in a list of archons spanning 550—520 BC, 
there is an intriguing occurrence of the name, 
in which the father of Hegesiboulos is named 
Lydos. See LGPN 1:200 and Pouilloux 1954, 
269 no. 31, col. 1, line 7. 

51 New York 07.286.47, ARV 2 175, name-vase of 
the Hegesiboulos Painter, BAPD 201603. 

52 Furtwangler et al. 1900—1925, 2:182—184. See 
also Rodenwaldt 1914, 88, who noted that the 
cup attributed to Skythes, Berlin F4041.1, 
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ARV 2 83,10, BAPD 200671, has an offset lip 
and other similarities in shape to the Hegesi- 
boulos cup. He notes similarities in painting as 
well. See also Beazley, ARV 2 175, Moore 
2008, 24, and the discussion below. The cup 
in Athens: Agora P10359, BAPD 9023768. For 
the attribution to Skythes, see Schulz 2001, 164 
S39. For the argument that it is very close in 
style of painting to that of Euphronios and the 
Hegesiboulos cup, see Tsingarida 2014. 

53 Moore 2008, 23. Athens, Agora P32344, BAPD 
25976. The cup was discovered in the mid- 
1990s. The similarities in size: 19.1 versus 18.4 
centimeters for the New York cup. It is true 
that the offset is only on the inside in the case of 
the Agora cup. For the attribution of the cup in 
Athens, see Lynch 2011, 228—229, who made 
the comparisons to Kachrylion in shape, and 
who reports that its figure-decoration was 
attributed to Euphronios by Christopher Pfaff 
and Dietrich von Bothmer. 

54 Munich 8704 (2620), ARV 2 16,17, BAPD 
200080. 

55 London, private, unpublished, briefly described 
by Williams, D. 2006, 296; Palermo 2139, with 
the inscription Hegesib[olos], BAPD 9229. 

56 Malibu 86.AE.313, BAPD 495. For the attribu¬ 
tion, see Mertens 1972. 

57 St. Petersburg O18181, ARV 2 17,20, BAPD 
200083. 

58 Neer 2002, 202 n. 79, thought the painting of 
the Agora cup to be close to that of the 
Hegesiboulos cup. 

59 Rome, Villa Giulia, once in the Hunt collec¬ 
tion, BAPD 7043. 

60 This link was noted by Moore 2008, 24. See 
also Cohen 2006, 108. 

61 Athens, Third Ephoreia (A 5040), BAPD 6101, 
published by Papoutsaki-Serbeti 1980, illus¬ 
trated and discussed in Moore 2008, 16—17, 
32 n. 47 and 36 n. 106. For the close associ¬ 
ations in potting as well as painting between 
this cup and the work of Euphronios, see 
Tsingarida 2014. 

62 For the attribution to Euphronios, see 
Papoutsaki-Serbeti 1980, 325—327. 

63 Cohen 2006, 50 with n. 40. For other thoughts 
on the relationship between the two styles of 
painting, see also Williams, D. 2006, 296; 
Moore 2008, 22—25. 

64 Pfuhl 1926, 42. 

65 See, e.g., Vatican 16561, cup, ARV 2 427,2, 
Douris [early], BAPD 205046. See also Berlin 


F2309, ARV 2 373,46, Brygos Painter, BAPD 
203944: the spatial relations between the bilious 
man and the attending boy are exactly as they 
are on the Hegesiboulos cup, except that the 
man is standing. 

66 For the documentary interpretation, see Reins- 
berg 1993, 203; for the less literal reading, see 
Topper 2012, 70—71. 

67 Compare Dover 1978, 96: “the tone of the 
picture seems to be roguish humour.” 

68 Topper 2012, 131—132, building on Ferrari, 
G. 2002, 11—60. 

69 Cohen 2006, 108. For the possibility that lyres 
were occasionally decorated with gold in real 
life, see West 1992, 55. 

70 See the figures of Hera and Athena on Euphro¬ 
nios’ lavish cup dedicated on the Athenian 
Acropolis, NM Acropolis 176, ARV 2 17,18, 
BAPD 200081. On the reverse of the Hegesi¬ 
boulos cup are depictions of young men run¬ 
ning around in turbans, carrying a drinking 
vessel, making music with krotala and barbitoi, 
one or two, it appears, wearing soft boots. 
Whether or not the picture might have been 
similarly understood to confound existing pic¬ 
torial conventions surrounding the komos 
depends in part on how early it dates in the 
series of vase-paintings of male revelers wearing 
turbans, boots, and long-flowing chitons, and 
carrying barbitoi and parasols. These items of 
dress and equipment begin to appear regularly 
in vase-painting very shortly before the likely 
date of this cup. If they were still relatively 
unfamiliar to vase-painters, patrons, and other 
viewers, their presence on the Hegesiboulos 
cup may have elicited surprise. The most 
nuanced and informative recent discussion of 
the elaborately dressed revelers, also known as 
“Anakreontic” revelers, is Yatromanolakis 
2007, no—140. 

71 Beazley 1918a, 22. My emphasis. 

72 Villa Giulia 20760, ARV 2 83,14, BAPD 
200674. Also illustrated in plate XXI. 

73 Beazley 1918a, 21—22. 

74 Sydney, University, Nicholson Museum inv. 
NM97.6, ARV 2 84,i8ter, BAPD 200680. 

75 Schulz 2001, 82-85. 

76 Rome, Villa Giulia 20760, ARV 2 83,14, BAPD 
200674. See also Rome, Villa Giulia, ARV 2 
82,1, BAPD 200663; Paris, Louvre S1335+, 
ARV 2 83,4, BAPD 200666; Paris, Louvre 
G12+, ARV 2 84,17, BAPD 200677; New 
York, market, BAPD 41871, Hesperia Arts 
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Auction, Ltd., Antiquities, New York, 
November 27, 1990, no. 115. There was a 
signature on Berlin F4041.1, ARV 2 83,10, 
BAPD 200671, but the name is missing. 

77 Brussels A1377, ARV 2 134,2, wider circle of 
the Nikosthenes Painter, BAPD 201117. 
Though not mentioned by Beazley, the signa¬ 
ture is recorded in CVA Brussels 2, on pi. 10,2. 
See Schulz 2001, 106. 

78 Florence A B 1, ARV 2 160, AMA Group, 
BAPD 200056. For the attribution, see Mertens 
1987, 174. 

79 Louvre F129, ARV 2 84,20, BAPD 200430; 
Palermo V651, ARV 2 85,21, BAPD 200431; 
Basel BS 458, BAPD 4473. On these cups, see 
Cohen 1977, 513-519. 

80 Athens, NM Acrop. 2557, ABV 352,1, BAPD 

301989: ho Eku 0£9 sypacpcjEV; Athens, NM 
Acrop. 2586, ABV 352,2, BAPD 301990: 
£k 6089 £yp[. See also Athens, NM 

Acrop. 2556, ABV 352, BAPD 301991, with 
the dedication Sxh0£9 p’&v[£ 0 £K£V]. For the 
attribution of the plaques to the red-figure 
vase-painter Skythes, see Mertens 1987, 174; 
Schulz 2001, 26—27. 

81 For Skythes as potter, see Schulz 2001, 105—117. 

82 In this respect, the coral-red cups of Skythes 
resemble the work of Psiax. But they differ 
from the coral-red cup of Psiax, and resemble 
the cups of Euphronios, in having coral-red 
gloss on the underside of the foot. They also 
share the unusual feature of coral-red gloss used 
as an added color within red-figure decoration. 
See Cohen 1977, 514—515; Cohen 2006, 49. 

83 Louvre Gio, ARV 2 83,3, BAPD 200665. 

84 Rome, Villa Giulia plus Toronto 923.13.11, 
ARV 2 83,8, BAPD 200669. 

85 ARV 2 1578,1—14, plus nos. Sio, 13, 37, 42, 43, 
45, 47—49, 51, 56 in Schulz 2001. 

86 On Epilykos the vase-painter, see Pottier 1902; 
Rizzo 1913. 

87 See Rodenwaldt 1914 and especially Buschor 
1915, 37—38, for the demolition of the hypoth¬ 
esis that Epilykos was an identifiable vase- 
painter. Beazley (ARV 2 82—85) reviewed the 
entire problem and attributed all of the vases in 
question to Skythes. Schulz 2001, 159, S19, 
read the inscription on the cup in Paris (figure 
56) as [SKYTHES EGRAPH]SEN KALOS 
EPILYKO[S]. That would have eliminated 
any possibility of reading Epilykos as the subject 
of the verb “to paint.” But there is simply not 
room between the letters “Epilyko” and “sen” 
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for all the letters need to complete that reading. 
On this point, see Pevnick 2011, 211—213, who 
includes a drawing of the inscription based on 
personal inspection. 

88 Ephorate of Paleoanthropology and Spele¬ 
ology, BAPD 9026229, Zampite and Vasilo- 
poulou 2008, 453—455. In decoration, the cup 
is special, because it features three images that 
appear to be representations of the choruses of 
satyr-play. The pottery from the cave was stud¬ 
ied by Zampite in a 2012 University of Ioan- 
nina dissertation, “Leibethrion Cave on Mount 
Helicon, Boiotia: A selection of the pottery of 
archaic and classical times” (in Greek), the pub¬ 
lication of which is in preparation. Zampite 
intends to publish this cup fully in a separate 
article. I thank her for providing a drawing of 
the potter’s signature and permission to 
reproduce it. 

89 Rhodes 10527, ABV 162,1, BAPD 310544. 

90 Kachrylion: Florence 91456, red-figure cup 
with coral-red ground, ARV 2 108,27, BAPD 
200931. The inscription was recently discussed 
by Iozzo 2012, 57—58. As can be seen in the 
excellent photograph in that essay, the word 
kalos is close enough to the verb epoesen that 
someone might have taken the word kalos as an 
adverb modifying the verb. Priapos: Athens, 
NM, Acrop. 833, black-glaze olpe fragment, 
ABV 170,2, BAPD 301083. Similar inscriptions 
employing the word £U encourage reading kalos 
as an adverb: e.g., Civitavecchia, lip-cup frag¬ 
ment, ABV 83, BAPD 300773: NEapxo^ [£7toi£ 
a£]v £u, [Nmpxot; £7t]oi£a£[v £u], “Nearchos 
made me well.” Cf. Torlonia, lip cup, ABV 
161,1, BAPD 310536; Boston 61.1073, band 
cup, Para 69—70,1, Neandros, BAPD 350341; 
Louvre F54, lip-cup, ABV 146,2, BAPD 
310406. See also Basel, Herbert Cahn collection, 
HC 695 and 696, BAPD 45604 and 45603, two 
red-figure cup fragments that probably come 
from the same cup, Mertens 1987, 173, figs. 4a 
and b. On the latter fragment are the letters 
[AJMAEIS. Schulz 2001, 157, S6 reads all of 
the letters on the former fragment [KA]LO[S] 
[AMASIJS EPOIE[SEN]. Perhaps significandy, 
the cup has been attributed to Skythes. 

91 Aside from the two dozen vases attributed to 
Skythes, the kalos -name Epilykos occurs on 
two cups attributed by Beazley to the Pedieus 
Painter, which he considered to be so close in 
style to those of Skythes as to be perhaps the 
late work of the latter. Apart from those, there 
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are just two vases bearing the kalos- name of 
Epilykos not attributable to Skythes or a fol¬ 
lower: Louvre Gn, fragmentary cup, ARV 2 
180, manner of the Carpenter Painter, BAPD 
201649, which Beazley thought may have been 
shaped in the workshop of Skythes; Phila¬ 
delphia, University Museum 3499, cup, 
ARV 2 134,10, wider circle of the Nikosthenes 
Painter, BAPD 201125: for the inscription, 
Eppilykos kalos (not in CAVI), see Ferrari and 
Ridgway 1979, 70. 

92 Amasis, the potter with the name of an Egyp¬ 
tian king, is a special case: see Boardman 1987. 

93 See Fraser 2000, 152—153. 

94See Williams, D. 1995, 142—143, 151—152 and 
passim. 

95 Rome, Villa Giulia 84466, BAPD 6247, pub¬ 
lished by Canciani and Neumann 1978. My 
text is after Guarducci as reproduced in CAVI. 
The inscription continues but becomes increas¬ 
ingly illegible. See also Immerwahr 1990, 31 
n. 3 no. 126. There is general agreement that 
the vase is so late in date, and so different in 
style, from the vases signed by or attributed to 
the well-known mid-sixth-century Lydos, that 
it cannot have been his work. The signature has 
been taken at face value, as that of another 
Athenian artist who happens to have been 
called Lydos, this one more forthcoming about 
his social status: see, e.g., Robertson, M. 1992, 
137; Williams, D. 1995, 143. The inscription 
seems, however, almost too good to be true. 
It calls to mind the question that Kritias impli¬ 
citly posed to Archilochos (see chapter two): if 
you were in fact the child of a slave woman, 
why would you reveal this embarrassing detail 
in your poetry? Because it occurs in a signed 
dedication on the Athenian Acropolis, the 
name of the mid-sixth-century ceramic artist 
who called himself “the Lydian” would have 
been familiar to anyone who was allowed to 
see the pottery dedications in the sanctuary. 
Perhaps the name of the artist who painted 
and signed the vase in Rome was not really 
Lydos at all. In writing the inscription, perhaps 
the artist adopted the name of the well-known 
earlier Athenian artist, and explicitly drew out 
an implication of slavery from the ethnic char¬ 
acter and definite article of the name, for comic 
effect. If only the remainder of the inscription 
were easier to read. 

96 Robinson et al. 1937, 4, 66 (quotes). See also 
p. 11. 


97 Robinson et al. 1937, 3—4. A short list of kalos- 

names of ceramic artists was provided by 
Buschor 1915, 39—40. Tellingly, he believed 
that praise of a painter or potter actually 
occurred only on Palermo V655, ARV 2 113,3, 
Thalia Painter, BAPD 200960: Xax[XptiA]iov 
KaX[o]9. But there are other possibilities, such 
as Andokides (ABV 664 + ARV 2 1), 

Nikosthenes (ABV 671 + ARV 2 122), and 
Megakles (ARV 2 1555, 1598—1599). A fuller 
and more interesting list, concerning inscrip- 
tional references to Pioneers, may be found in 
Neer 2002, 133—134. 

98 See Davies 1971, 296—298; Shapiro 1983, 
305-310. 

99Berlin 1966.20, Para 508, BAPD 340207. For 
the attribution to Euphronios, see Ohly- 
Dumm 1974, 25 n. 55. 

100 Robinson et al. 1937, 1—2. See also pp 10—11: 
“when the inscriptions are in praise of a woman, 
she is always known to have been a hetaira.” 

101 Munich 2421, ARV 2 23,7, BAPD 200126. For 
the inscription, see Immerwahr 1990, 67 
no. 389. 

102 The identity of the object of the compliment as 
a producer, rather than consumer, of vases—as a 
member of the “support staff’ that facilitates 
symposia, rather than a participant in them— 
complicates the reading of this vase offered by 
Kurke 1997, 136. There it is identified as a 
manifestation of an “ideal of the aristocratic 
symposium, which unites its participants [i.e., 
male symposiasts and female courtesans] while 
excluding all others.” It is true that the object of 
the woman’s desire is identified pictorially as a 
young man participating in elite musical peda¬ 
gogy. But the name of the young man assures 
us that, for the painter, his fellow ceramic arti¬ 
sans, and anyone familiar with their names, he 
is nothing but a vase-painter. Knowledge of the 
occupation of “Eutymides,” like a little ticking 
time-bomb, exposes the picture as a fiction. See 
also the thorough discussion of Neer 2002, 
102—106. Steiner, A. 2007, 206—211, nicely 
brings out the parodic qualities of the decor¬ 
ation of the vase as a whole. 

103 St. Petersburg 644, ARV 2 16,15, BAPD 
200078. 

104 See Ar. Peace 896—904 and Peschel 1987, 78. 

105 Brussels R351, ARV 2 31,7, Dikaios Painter, 
BAPD 200192. On the occasional suggestion 
that Sekline is an abbreviation of LqKuAivq, an 
ethnic name, see Frel 1996, 51 n. 24. 
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106 See, e.g., Peschel 1987, 27, 74—79. Compare 
Reinsberg 1993, 112—114. 

107 Louvre G 114, ARV 2 257,14, BAPD 202932. 
For the reading, see the thorough study of 
kottabos toasts by Csapo and Miller 1991, 373, 
375 fig. 2, and passim. See also the cup in 
London, 1895.10—27.2, BAPD 11911. On the 
game generally, see Lissarrague 1990a, 80—86. 

108 Csapo et al. 1991, 374—380. A slightly different 
reading of the inscription from 
Immerwahr’s text. 

109 Csapo et al. 1991, 380. 

no For the numbers, see Shapiro 2000, 27—30. For 
the quasi-legendary status of this kalos- name, 
see Shapiro 2004. 

in On this complex set of questions, see Dover 
1978, 117—119; Slater 1999; Lissarrague 1999. 

112 Athens, NM 1357, BAPD 9534, unattributed. 
For the vase, see Lissarrague 1990a, 132. For the 
pederastic character of kalos-names generally, see 
Robinson et al. 1937, 10—45. Another instance of 
the performance of the expression, “so-and-so is 
beautiful,” may occur in the bowl of a cup in 
London signed by Epiktetos as painter (London 
E37, ARV 2 72,17, BAPD 200461). A mature 
man reclines against a cushion, dressed in a 
mantle and a festive crown. He fingers the strings 
of a lyre as sings, mouth open wide. Immediately 
above is the inscription Hi7t7tap[x]o KaA[], 
“Hippar[ch]o[s] kal[os],” “Hipparchos the beau¬ 
tiful.” This cup is also of interest because the 
signature, Epiktetos egra[phs]en, appears to be 
emerging from the mouth of a drinker (who 
happens to be peeing into an oinochoe): another 
type of writing often understood to be “extra- 
pictorial” is here uttered by one of the figures 
within the pictorial world. See Steiner, A. 2007, 
200—201. 

113 The reality of Euphronios’ picture (figure 54) is 
also called into question by the dialect in which 
the toast to Leagros is spoken. It is Doric and 
not Attic. It does not appear that Doric was the 
commonly used dialect for the toast in Athen¬ 
ian sympotic circles (pace Beazley 1943), for the 
other known “kottabos- toasts,” including the 
one on Phintias’ hydria, are Attic in dialect 
(see Csapo et al. 1991, 377—378). Gloria Ferrari 
2002, 19—20 compared the image on Euphro¬ 
nios’ psykter to Athenian stereotypes about the 
manly lifestyles of Spartan women, who spoke 
a Doric dialect. The vase-painting, she sug¬ 
gested, may be an imaginary scene of Spartan 
women. This would explain why not only the 


toast, but also the name of the girl who utters it, 
Smikra (see below), can be understood to 
be Doric. 

114 In addition to the references already given, see 
Shapiro 2000, 28. 

115 Compare Ferrari, G. 2002, 19, Bothmer 1990, 
39, and Robertson, M. 1992, 27. 

116 Berlin 3251, ARV 2 113,7, Thalia Painter, 
BAPD 200964. 

117 For the identification of the girl’s activity, see 
Greifenhagen 1967, 25 n. 82; Brendel 1970, 24 
n. 22; Peschel 1987, 52; Kurke 1997, 134. 

118 My reading of the name on the Berlin cup is 
after ARV 2 113. Smikke is attested in a third- 
century list of dedications to Asklepios (IQ \\ 2 
1534B) according to LGPN. Mika is a well- 
attested Attic name, e.g., Aristophanes, 
Thesmophoriazousai 760. 

119 For many years, the surviving traces of the 
retrograde inscription were understood to 
include the letters E[.. .Jkos, which Griefenha- 
gen (CVA Berlin 2, 14) restored as E[uni]kos, 
and Peschel 1987, 53, as E[lpini]kos. But Frel 
1996, 48 n. 6 reported that Robert Guy identi¬ 
fied a fragment in the Villa Giulia (ARV 2 
440,169, BAPD 205214) as completing the 
letters, E[.. .]kos, written on the Berlin cup. 
The fragment reportedly contains the letters 
ILL (retrograde), and the name of the male 
figure was thus restored by Guy as Epilykos. 
Judging from the photograph available at 
BAPD, the sherd corresponds in outline to 
the appropriate lacuna. The sherd shows that 
Epilykos carried a short knobby stick, and the 
girl in front of him, a kylix. 

120 Frel 1996, 38. The name “Epilykos” also 
appears to identify a bearded trainer on a psyk¬ 
ter attributed to Phintias: Boston 01.8019, 
ARV 2 24,11, BAPD 200134. For the problem 
of identifying the bearded figures labelled Epi¬ 
lykos, and the Epilykos praised as kalos, with a 
single historical individual, see Beazley, CB 2, 
3—4; Shapiro 1983, 308. 

121 For a good discussion of parody and vase- 
painting, see Steiner, A. 2007, 194—195 and 
passim. 

122 E.g., Paris, Cab. Med. 509, plate, ARV 2 77,91, 
signed by Epiktetos, BAPD 200618. On the 
association of this sort of utilitarian modifica¬ 
tion of the penis with silens rather than mortal 
men, see Lissarrague 1990b, 58. 

123 Hedreen 2006, 277—284. See especially Lissar¬ 
rague 1990b, 56. Within the imaginary realm 
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inhabited by silens, the females in question are 
nymphs. 

124 Malibu 85.AE.188, Kleophrades Painter, 
BAPD 43417 - 

125 For occurrences of the motif in Athenian vase- 
painting, see Boardman 1976, 286—287. For the 
deployment of the motif on the neck pelike 
attributed to Euphronios, Rome, Villa Giulia 
121109, ARV 2 15,11, BAPD 200073, see Sha¬ 
piro 2000, 29; Venit 2002, 321—322. 

126 For the interpretation of the action, see Brendel 
1970, 23—24; Peschel 1987, 53. The reservations 
of Dover 1978, 102, seem motivated by the idea 
that the practice was held in such contempt in 
Old Comedy that its occurrence in art is inher¬ 
ently unlikely; but he does not offer any alter¬ 
native explanation of what the man is doing to 
the woman. 

127 On this fomi of headgear, see Kurtz and Board- 
man 1986, 50—56. 

128 Brussels R253, ARV 2 64,104, Oltos, BAPD 
200540; Compiegne 1093, ARV 2 64,105, 
Oltos, BAPD 200541. Thaleia is attested seven 
other times in the Lexicon for Attica, in addition 
to the cup in Berlin, all much later in date. 

129 For the reading, see Greifenhagen, CVA Berlin 
2, 14. 

130 Shapiro 2004, 8—9. 

131 Munich 2309, ARV 2 27,4, BAPD 200157. 

132 For the interpretation, see Linfert 1977, 21—22; 
Giuliani 1992, 118—119; Frel 1996, 38—39, with 
earlier bibliography. Interpretation of the 
writing on the vase is divided. Some scholars 
have offered the familiar explanation employed 
so often when pictures do not conform to 
expectation—that the vase-painter made a mis¬ 
take. See Beazley, ARV 2 27,4. Meaning to 
identify the victim as Helen, he unintentionally 
labelled her as Korone. What are the chances, 
however, that the painter not only mistakenly 
identified the victim as a mythological nobody, 
but also mistakenly identified the supernumer¬ 
ary woman as Helen, and identified yet another 
supernumerary as Antiope? 

133 See Rusten 2011, 485 no. 15. 

134 Archilochos frag. 33iW, quoted in Athenaios 
594c-d: ouKfj TtETpcur) 7 toAAd<; pomcoixja 
KOpcbvai;, £nf|0r|9 ^ V(A)V dsKxpia naaicpiAq, 
“[l]ike a fig tree on rocky ground that feeds 
many koronas, ‘crows,’ good-natured Pasiphile 
[lit., loved by all] takes on strangers.” The frag¬ 
ment is hsted as dubious by West 1974, 
139—140, partly because of its style and partly 


because Athenaios connects the reference to a 
fourth-century courtesan named Plangon. But 
see Dover 1964, 185 n. 1: “I suspect that KOp- 
cbvq must be added to Archilochos’ numerous 
terms for ‘prostitute’.” The fragment is also 
treated as genuine by Rosen 1988b, 30. Several 
phrases of the fragment recall, like genuine 
fragments of Archilochos discussed in chapter 
two, passages of the Odyssey : sukee petraie calls 
to mind Odyssey 12.231, Skullen petraien; pollas 
boskousa recall Od. 12.127, pollai boskont\ 

135 The lekythos: Lyon 75, ABL 229,2, ABV 
677,2, BAPD 305516. The reading is according 
to Haspels, ABL 229. The kale-name Korone 
also occurs on New York 1971.258.2, plate, 
ABV 677,1, BAPD 306481, related in style 
perhaps to the work of Euphronios (Frel 1996, 
48 n. 9). On the plate, the placement of the 
inscription suggests that it identifies one of the 
Amazons by name. 

136 For the occurrence of very similar lamp-stands 
here and on the Munich krater attributed to 
Euphronios (figure 4), for the likelihood that 
the painter meant to write Melas, and for the 
possibility that the cup was potted by Kachry- 
lion, collaborator of Euphronios, see Vermeule 
065, 36 (and see her pi. 13,1 for an excellent 
photo of Ekphantides). For the attribution of 
the shape to Kachrylion, see also Bloesch 1940, 
45; Tsingarida 2009, 187. For the several rows 
of raised blobs that represent the curls of hair 
of the forelocks and (on the man) the “back- 
locks,” compare Louvre G103 (plate VIII), 
signed by Euphronios as painter. For the 
woman standing on one foot, presenting her 
body frontally to the viewer, compare the very 
similar pose of the silen named Nanbos on the 
krater in Paris attributed to Euphronios (figure 
10). For the arrangement of Smika’s legs, with 
bent right leg parallel to the picture plane and 
bent left leg perpendicular, allowing the 
viewer to see the bottom of her foot, compare 
the figure of Kyknos, who is posed in exactly 
the same way, on the krater in New York 
signed by Euphronios BAPD 7501. For the 
similarities between the forms taken by gamma 
and lambda on some vases, see the chart on 
Immerwahr 1990, xxii. For Melas, see also the 
psykter in Malibu bearing the picture of 
Euphronios (plate XII) and Louvre G103 
(figure 21). 

137 On Onetorides, see Webster 1972, 65—66. For 
Leagros, see Langlotz 1968, 48—54. 
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138 Paris, Louvre C11187 and New York 
1985.228.8, ARV 2 18, BAPD 200094. Fo r the 
attribution, see Dietrich von Bothmer in Goe- 
mann 1991, 142—144 no. 16. 

139 London B400, ABV 163,1, BAPD 310551, 
Munich 2243, ABV 163,2, BAPD 310552, and 
Berlin 1761, ABV 164,3, BAPD 310553. This 
would not be the only occurrence of the kalos- 
name of Glaukytes, for it occurs on a beautiful 
white-ground plaque from the Athenian 
Acropolis related in style to the painting of 
Euphronios’ fellow Pioneer, Euthymides 
(Athens, NM Acropolis 1037, ARK 2 1598,5, 
BAPD 46837). At some point, the kalos- name 
Megakles was partially erased, Glaukytes writ¬ 
ten in its place. For discussion, see Bothmer in 
Goemann 1991, 142. In LGPN, there are 
twenty-four names that end in -utes. All are 
rare, fewer than half known from Attica, and 
none is attested for the sixth or early fifth 
century apart from Glaukytes. 

140 London 1847.8—6.44 (B417), ABV 162,2, 
BAPD 310545, and Berlin F1756, ABV 162,3, 
BAPD 301089. 

141 Rhodes 10527, ABV 162,1, BAPD 310544. 

142 Vatican (no number), ABV 163, BAPD 310549. 
It is even possible that London E718, alabas- 
tron, ARV 2 306, BAPD 203141, is the work of 
an even younger member of the family: see 
Webster 1972, 43-44. 

143 See also a fragment of Aristotle, according to 
which Eucheir invented painting or brought it 
to Greece from Egypt. The reference is in 
Schaus 1988, 113. 

144 Blakeway 1935, 147—148. For Diopos, see 
Schaus 1988, 114 n. 56. 

145 Ure 1951, 201—202. 

146 For the name of Ekphantos and its relation to 
Ekphantides, see Dow 1967, 204 and passim. 
For the Corinthian painter, see Schaus 1988, 
112—117. 

147 It appears that Ekphantos originated within in 
the same narrative tradition as Eucheiros, the 
other celebrity within early art or ceramic his¬ 
tory. See Pliny, Natural History 35.5 [16]: an 
artisan named Ekphantos was included among 
the workers in clay who accompanied Demar- 
atos to Etruria in at least one narrative tradition. 

148 Munich 2619A, ARV 2 146,2, Epeleios Painter, 
BAPD 201289. It reoccurs as the name of a 
Dionysiac nymph on three mid-fifth-century 
Athenian vases, and then as the name of a 
(otherwise unattested) Muse on a vase of the 


end of the fifth century. See LIMC 3, 
pp. 274—275 s. v. Choro I—III. See also Mul- 
grave Castle, Whitby, Normanby, skyphos, Para 
353,1, BAPD 352513, discussed earlier in this 
chapter. Beazley records the inscribed name of 
one of the women at a fruit tree as Choro. 

149 Louvre G43, ARV 2 20,2, Smikros, BAPD 
200103. 

150 Rhode is slightly better attested than Chord. In 
BAPD, there is one attestation of “Rhode” 
besides this vase, a fragment from the Acropolis 
at Athens with the kale-inscription, Rhode kale\ 
Athens NM, Acrop. 557 (E73), BAPD 46737. 
In LGPN for Attica, there are 10 entries. The 
first is the vase in Brussels; the second is a 
roughly contemporary black-figure hydria, on 
which one of the women (nymphs?) picking 
fruit in an orchard is named POAE: Munich 
1702A, ABV 334,6, A.D. Painter, BAPD 
301819. Three others are fourth century. There 
are also three fictional occurrences of the name 
in fourth-century Comic poetry. Although this 
is a transparent name, there are enough fourth- 
century occurrences of it to suggest that it was a 
real if uncommon personal name. It is also, 
however, obviously a stock comic name, used 
in fiction. One wonders how early that 
practice is. 

151 It occurs in one dedicatory inscription from 
the Athenian Acropolis from the second quar¬ 
ter of the fifth century: IG 3 825=D^L4 126. 
All that is preserved is the personal name. The 
name is also attested by a dedicatory graffito 
on the handle of an Attic kantharos dated to 
520-510 BC: Enapxoq p’a[v£ 0 £K£ to! AttoA- 
Ao]vi. It is published by Torelli 1977, 405. See 
now Johnston and Pandolfmi 2000, 25 and 
no. 54, who believe the script to be Aigine- 
tan. It also occurs as the name of a komast on 
a contemporary cup by the Ambrosios 
Painter: Munich 2614, ARV 2 173,2, BAPD 
201566. It is worth noting that another figure 
on this cup is labelled “Kydias,” the name of 
an obscure poet: see Yatromanolakis 2007, 
hi for details. 

152 Florence, BAPD 30407. Published by Marzi 

1975 - 

153 London E 438, stamnos, ARV 2 20,3, Smikros, 
BAPD 200104, CVA London 3, pi. 19,2; 
Munich 8952, neck amphora fragment, BAPD 
no. 6204, Ohly-Dumm 1974, 13—16 with fig. 8. 

154 IG I 3 r jo8=DAA no. 208. 

155 Iozzo 2014, 90. 
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epilogue: persuasion, 

DECEPTION, AND ARTISTRY 

1 Berlin F2279, ARV 2 115,2, BAPD 200977. 

2 Compare Davidson 2007, 535—536. A nice 
appreciation of the compositional emphasis 
on interlocking in Diepolder 1947, 39—41. 
Davidson’s lengthy discussion of the cup, 
pp. 528—546, is the most interesting discussion 
of the cup I have read, even though its conclu¬ 
sions are not entirely in agreement with my 
own. On the picture of Peleus and Thetis on 
this cup, see Krieger 1973, 85—86 and passim. 

3 Junker 2012, 12: “the images . .. both inside 
and outside, are entirely concerned with the 
bringing about of love affairs.” 

4 For a perceptive analysis of resistance and sub¬ 
mission, see Dover 1978, 95. 

5 Compare Lefkowitz 2002, 341. Many of the 
relevant stories are told in Pindar: Nemean 
5.25—34, in which Hippolyte tries to seduce 
Peleus, and Zeus rewards him with Thetis for 
his piety. Isthmian 8.26—47 explains why it was 
vital to the immortals to marry Thetis, though a 
goddess, to a mortal. Pythian 2.21—41 tells the 
story of the mortal Ixion attempting to rape the 
goddess Hera. 

6 Keuls 1993, 218. 

7 Reeder 1995, 342-343. 

8 For a detailed discussion of the many problems 
entailed in the interpretation of the scenes 
offered as parallels for the cup, with respect to 
both the identity of the female figures and the 
contents and purposes of the bags, see Ferrari, 
G. 2002, 11—35. 

9 Davidson 2007, 537. 

10 For the gesture, see Hedreen 2001, 51—52. 

11 Stewart 1997, 157. See also Brendel 1970, 32. 

12 Shapiro 1981, 136 n. 29. 

13 Shapiro 2000, 14—15. 

14 Oakley et al. 1993, 10. 

15 Compare New York 59.11.17, black-figure 
olpe, ABV 698,3 bis, Para 66, Amasis Painter, 
BAPD 350472, which is also difficult to pin 
down with respect to the status of the 
courting male and female couple. Are they 
mortals or immortals? See Bothmer 1985, 
147-149. 

16 It is worth noting that the lexical formation, 
peithinos, appears to be the earliest known 
example of this type. In Homeric epic, there 
are no adjectival derivatives of the verb peitho in 


any form. The closest parallel for the form and 
meaning of the name of the painter is pithanos, 
meaning “persuasive,” especially of speakers, in 
Thucydides. See LSJ s.v. Stewart 1997, 157, 
argued that Peithinos was the given name of 
the artist, and that the painter chose the scenes 
on this vase to “illustrate his personal credo” 
and did not adopt a nickname to fit them, 
because the name of Peithinos occurs in 
another painter’s signature (see below). 
I suggest below, however, that “the persuader” 
is arguably understandable in relation to the 
rhetoric of vase-painting, as well as the theme 
of seduction. 

17 Berlin F2278, ARV 2 21,1, BAPD 200108. For 
the attribution to Peithinos, see Hartwig 1893, 
241—247. Although the cup seems unlikely 
to have been painted by Peithinos, there 
are striking affinities between the two cups in 
size, provenance, spotted lion skins, swallow¬ 
tail sleeves, and importance of the story of 
Achilles, all of which suggest that the two cups 
might have been made as pendants to each 
other: see Davidson 2007, 538. See also Junker 
2012, 12. 

18 New York 1981.11.9, BAPD 9988. The vase is 
discussed by Cohen 1991, 63—64. 

19 Basel, Cahn HC 52, ARV 2 115,1, BAPD 
200976. 

20 Reproduced by Adolf Greifenhagen in CVA 
Berlin 2, p. 18. 

21 Beazley 1922. 

22 The inscription occurs on a fragment of the 
vase that was, and perhaps still is, in a private 
collection. It is illustrated in Shapiro 1993, 189 
fig. 122: [PJeitho. 

23 Boston 13.186, ARV 2 458,1, BAPD 204681. 

24 Hedreen 2001, 204—205, and chapter six 
generally. 

25 Shapiro 1986, 10 and passim, discusses the 
appearance of Peitho on the oinochoe in 
New York and other vases in detail. There 
he arrives at a slightly different conclusion. 
In his more recent monograph on personifica¬ 
tions, however, he appears to be more open to 
the idea that rhetorical persuasion is semantic- 
ally relevant to the narrative unfolding on the 
oinochoe. See Shapiro 1993, 188—189. My 
interpretation rests in part on a particular read¬ 
ing of an important representation of the 
recovery of Helen in which Peitho is present: 
see Hedreen 2001, 33—37, and chapter one 
generally. 
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26 Zimmer 1982; Stissi 1999; Meier 2003; 
Chatzedemetriou 2005. 

27 Beazley 1989, 47. An exception to the ten¬ 
dency to overlook the subjective presence of 
the artisan in vase-painting is the very interest¬ 
ing third chapter of Neer 2002. 


28 Davidson 2007, 532. 

29 On this point, see Pratt 1993, 79. On the 
importance placed on persuasion in Gorgias, 
see also Buxton 1982, 31: “Peitho is a con¬ 
tinuum within which divine and secular, erotic 
and non-erotic come together.” 
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Aischylos 

Theoroi or Isthmiastai, 123—124 
Aithiopis, 155 
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fragment 10B, 61 

ambiguity, intentional. See also signatures 
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Anakreon 

Anakreontea 8 Campbell, 63 
fragment 385 PMG, 61 
fragment 432 PMG, 62 
Antiphon Painter 

and depictions of artisans, 228—230 
Aphrodite 

as wife of Hephaistos, 147, 166—168 
apotropaism 

in art, 123-124, 208 
Archermos 

Archaic sculptor from Chios, 109 
as creator of sculpture of winged Nike, 109 
Archilochos, 185 
fragment iW, 91 
fragment 2W, 93, 97 
fragment 4W, 93, 97 
fragment 5W, 10, 59, 69 
fragment 8W, 82 
fragment 11W, 99, 271 
fragment 13W, 96 
fragment 14W, 96 
fragment 15W, 96 
fragment 19W, 60, 62 
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